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SOME  OPINIONS  OF  THF  ?RH5S  (TON  VOT,.  L 


"  Thr  olrl  vmiUlv  nniHrnllr  diutritlrrtT  ir  Ehr  Iimr,  vnti  >ii:\\ii\r*\  in  t^  a  IjiU-f 
Scnnatioii  only  ihiivmjh  prciulkr   4iJd   l^ijuiiiucr,  ftfc   now   i!i*F<iIiM    r«    era,"— 

ftaf  iMDiuriioTia  I'f  a  (•rrHi  rri(][fitf ."— f«u'(t-4/jH]Ti. 

"Thr  vf>r|i  i\  V!)\n\,  rathmtb:  and  rmitworthr  in  lit  mWrr  .  .  .  The  twttary 
t)Kj,ki  fo(  iLictI  in  (Ir^i.  vfEifileaiiil  gooJ  £iibU*Ii."— i3u^i£1  JFmrnA     Slj^ncfti  Hucmt 

"A  tK»li  <1  ){vui  i^ut.  H  »  ,  W;  AK  IntptUcnl  (vt  the  Kcond  voluinc.*''^ 
JM^v4ry,     H'jrncd.  i,  C-  Coi.  U.D, 

*'Mr,  CaK4^  11(1  iislvr^^t  Glim  tnt)  mAdcrkV«, , .  .  He  hn«  |prrklu.'c<l  it  VAilt  nf  mudi 

■■Kv*T)  kiijfcf  iif  mfccmniion  urrn«  to  hate  htext  drawn  nn-  tl»r  roiult  1*  a 
plrtuft  af  mnmifir-  li^fmorr  mirhlii)  ihan  any  liithnr^  pk^nml." — Iftr  Sfa\iJ«r4i. 

■'  Wc  look  aniiouilT  fpf  Ehc  wc3n<l  iciltimc  oT  iM*  wujk,  «lilfh  will  jlm*»»  hnW 
iu  tint)  tin  lIlc  klitlfn  vF  cim  libfarJo*  bx  ll  li  tht  lauhoC  (tic  UU>u<i  iJ  '   lunwd 

"Ca>^%f(i  ii  :i  IriEiOim^t  wi'i\a  Add  Ivf  itiiJjiMc  buturidil  <ii:W1iit.iiiii?hi<bDuk  vrSLt 
be  m-clomccla"  an  ArimirabV  ^mtfibarion  (4  Ihf  itu'ly  L"»f  ihi." 'jikxfi  "— Si*p, 

^*  An  tfOfllml  tiri'l  muH  UlcftH^  vclofnf.**—  F'tmwt'r  Jva^Bit. 

"'['bit  IB  A  Ti(>rcAOTl]iy  bonk.  .  .  -  Thti  ai4ih«  writcn  in  ACATinuid  cntieaJ  iptnt 
Aiirk  \\w  ft^k  i<  Ikiciil  and  rrftnri),*' — ArJtii'J^'i'n  ^rv^i. 

'*ThF  ThjCpW  fi  tb  InTrretiini^,  «n  trmprfairly  uriTFm,  n»i5  tft  ia^b  riei'll^nl 
Co£]tfb  .  ,  .  El-Jt  wc  vt  ifJiJ  (o  onmninut  tt  moal  oofttiaHf  En  c«r  (fa*t<(»."— (j*rrtf»^ 
<*/btrA'"tind 

"  Je  11  «  btft^  Bbkh  kludcnli  o\  hiAtDiy  vufbL  tc  {HiMCit.*— 5aiKJ  ^JicrniiRr. 

''It  ba4  laMiu<tLvr  «>  n  n  ctavcN  impUfliuiL" — iVa/wrt, 

"A  lmt>fiajifif  tiir  rgtil  bihiJ,  iri,/ cnf  vh^idftfrupt  ibf  lUdfrti,  rflt3iirbl1j1«  iMt 

bOOk«'  thr  kinil.  Alllc^  r>t  bu  alrf^'Ty  \is,AJ'^Maj>t*ifilrt  Gi^Mfiuniy 

"  A  very  irLtrm'iii^  and  mliiufctr  *nlcinii"-  -  .  ,   Y-rtry  (mr  f«nn   wLtb  tnfnrnia- 

"'Ilif  pievni  wuik  iihiiMk  ilut  die  BtAfdUtriie  Orfrf  an  ttllt  |tTaJuc:¥  wrtteri  noLj 
bDwuiLhj  lu  liiiiiU  (in  ilir  rtyuuthii  CAmccI  in  iho  6diJ  of  tdatiity  br  itie  Uttbrtrt  oF  Eh? 

"'[tir  4uih<.fS  >i4rcii)i:iii:i  fitc  f^^jnil  Uit|iaEc,  while  bii  raaitt  (onclunoTj*  af<' 
fujratfd  vkh  much  Immftt."— 5l  ^^Ffr/j  G*ttflf. 

'*Gitsiit<*t '  Utniy  V111/  w<ll  be  ft  v«fy  vulaibtc  worl  lor  hUloi icftl  nf<nn«e/ — 
Pwit/k, 

"  ThtlmJt  irll  l«  Itonlcfully  rfontrd  hj  hM  hictorinl   tclinlm  wTin  wfitk  vrtUi 

"  Hi>  tnuiM  ivlomc  will  be  IwkciMi'iumid  to  vrlLb  d|AlJil'iLiii  and  liiEiml."— ^] 

"l>ii<   rfdl   riKTLt  cl  Ote  it«k  i*  Ehu  U  b  of]«  o(  frcat  and  uwful  Uiforkcali 

'*  V(4  ihink  b«  h.iH  nr<utr<1  b»  tnih  wicfi  pr«1»woitH^  m^dour  arid  nil  vrhO'' 
4|f«3rir  t^ti  iru*ri  iticulJ  |ircv&il  will  iliAiik  h;Ri  t?r  j^vuif  ttie  re^uSiA  df  hi*  Ubor)"Dl 
mcfkcAf*  Uj  a  rnvt-Aiitit\  w^ifVi  i^  viilhnif  e^i  rrriity  rhr  jiiHij^rHpnit  lY  a  leu  i:Titu^x|| 

"*Tl»b  idlunie  iva  »;ilcnibd  addjliiin  lu  "u:  hulfvrj.*-' |j>jrirri^. 
"Cn^l  ^li]i|;ritcT,  ^ri-iE  i^itt.  cml  «io_'uuicv  iiiM  d^c  fiitt  Vt  %^iU\i\   eiouiJLiii;   iiM 
frtifiitj;  <»r  f  K&  Jif  nil  (tiAcr.*  im  [In  t^iCc  ■>?  lh»  csixtloit  vliIluk"'— TA*  ^/niM. 
'<  iV  GiiKjucr»ff]«rcincntof  fAailcATcnoihinKto  bt  dcainil  iii  ^wmof  MxanKf'"' 

JOHN  HUDGES,  25,  Hi«ir«irTTA  ST»»tT,  CovKirr  Gaedm,  W.C. 


SOME  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  UPON  VOL,  H-         1 

"  Vft  An  rnl  frrl  Ilir  Wtl  ftnluiktlon  m  Mriog  thai '  Hmtj  Vn[.  kod  tfie  En^Utfr 
MoiHHTir*'  It  bv  lai  tl^c  lv«T  ticoL  in  oiiCEiKt  vn  the  lelif  iou*  cliDiif  o  vttdl  look  i 
fkct  in  EiLvUnJ  ilmiiii;  iliE  prrii^d  bawttii  ll(»')'i<J<iiro  lo  putJtwiir  l^li  wife  aqJ  the 

ucnaioo  Dl  FJintKlh  to  tt>c  ihmnc-'' — Tulfel. 

"  Th«  Tolumr  hnnx  in  titty  r<Hpcit  a  wjrtbr  cenipftn'Lun  and  iixmnif  lo  IQ 
pirnnur/''*5iibrr  pitffer/^tfr- 

<'  M^t  wfiitfllf  <!o  wc  frnrln  cur  thanit  u  Ft.  G«aiue(  fof   ftU  ili«l  h»  1ia> 

"  Rcm4chAb1e  itbillity,  'kU1»   pilimi  nHoivh,  jodiciou*  *n»ngvfntiri,  and  cvn- 

*'  Ttv  bwk  ^t  1  tuluAbk  tLiEitri^LiUi>ji  Ij>  ihuith  libturj',  uiJ  cue  Khich  ihriw^  * 
iovd  o(tl|ftil  an  (be  r«1  (sum  ahJ  hcIu*]  mcili^jiU  anil  rrnilti  u(  Ifaiiy  VlU/a  high- 
luiulcil  trutrncnc  <rf  tJte  EnR^'^^  M*Mrt«Hi"  — 5MHJsr</. 

"  li  1*  no  PiA|eiE«f:UkiM  En  uy  ihai  ii  would  hiic  bcra  a  nalLnnal   mtifoftane  if 

"  An  JuJniirdbli:  yrw\J'—Amtrit»%  C*tlit^K  Ifnuie, 

"  Hit  volume*  are  well  witiKo  anti   w«11  knAt]^.  itiJ,   whtlc  lull  of  *dii>l*il]r 

"  It  i«  A  iruk  (d  crcA,!  liLclu^mr  nnd  rncitith  miiIi  vrhidi  futqic  tilAKitini  dv^knf 
wilh  Ihb  pcrioil  will  line  t*>  icckmi.'— til'f'if  H^rU. 

"  A  naT}^  m*ntDri*iui  wuiV."     "  li  will  lemf  t>  rtmovc  tataj  of  mn  «dj"  p«fr 

■'  r^Ehri  GhililjcE  tiu  irriJcrot  a  icitkf  i«  <ho  charch  In  Catkml  whkfa  vill 
cvidure.'' — (rarA'>fu  r»ff<i, 

*  Ont  of   Cie  brtt  hiietiricil  brvikfe  tbu  hsu  apfvfkmd  dunnj;   thr  pmniT  h&lf 

'-  Wc  bJ»<  1*0  b[^uCl;»n  in  i»?Uig  that  V^vhvf  Gnsiiurl**  vroik  ii  f^u  uud  nHJij 
Ihc  bcvE  thu  hni  t<L  iipLi<»rC4j  on  [b<  tD^jrcL-  >  _  Wc  *ny  tn  thr  Jcoilo,  fii>ii  «c  uj^ 
k  conRdtfilly,  ^  r'tpl-viiA,  ai4  rrad  timevir:  dvr/^«iiv." — /m^  Ee^ientiittol  Ri^vrJ, 

"Ttie  UTfinil  37^41  hul  Vi*\Mrfie  n|  Me.  C^ifjiirt'i  frffll  w«h  tb  brhiiFu>,  Vl't  nil 
k  gml  wilhoul  HoiUEiM,  for  tlrir  Am  volume  vm«  AilitiiLtM  nn  all  hgnrli  no  bf  in« 
Mrc0  book  ttail  luul  >ct  been  irrhtaoH  o>n«rnlrEg  the  giutTuiliif  icmOutluii,"— JVaMt 
mi  Qsrrtrt. 

"  Wf  cannnt  rliH*  ITiK  hntf  minr  of  )<3lhre  t^an^iirT'i  Mrrmd  vnlum^  wiibouC 
dzAnkmc  Mm  for  The  yc-trt  cf  pAtltui  InJutrrr  by  MliLch  from  boob  aiil  m!inLiV4iphtt 
from  .^rdiiixi  ^iiil  jiurlicriiK^  hlLhiiD  umniili^icil-  Ejc  luulnuBlH  wlThin  ntyr  rttiAi  to 
Wtreabo<lT  dI  kiKiwkdg:^'''— ^t^'i'j  Art'jfu-  ^it;iieil,  lf«kftv  Bunuo,  Cuillnal* 
ArehbI*hop, 

*'1>LC  wh'ile  work  ii  Jlh  v%i4kn«r  ol  palniiakJng  ftnd  mcertrful  labour  un  lb* 
ptrt  ff  all  rvjnetiwr^  in  irt  pnv1urtJivi.''^KTif  ^^p^Jlifa. 

"  W4  mar  u?  in  biKf.  if  wTi.it  i*e  hnn  nlfmJy  u)ii  Ts  not  tulRckiiU  lu  ilivw  it, 
<hM  A  icfT  ifnp«ilA.ia  i:ba|iifr  ut  Grij^UiTi  hitt^irf  n  \irtK  tf<«lcJ  withii  Eulne^i,  mmule- 
nrn.  s-ad  Idcidiiy  w^iicb  wiU  net  be  found  m  prcvi'>ui  fef<vahEt,  and  wc  AiucrrtL^  <oa' 
ipa£abfi<  Mr,  Ujit^urt<«  h.^iinK  ma<[«  ueb  an  impnriAot  cDntribuiiun  ki  finfliih 
blftfOTV^   htmfdff-/'' — AtMr'tfTBiti. 

^[Ie  iMr.  Gav|gei>  hd*  CHfrfullv  ojdiuUed ttieuuthutitlci  Jiiil  cjmiCcvl  them  pro- 
Intilir,  whI  it^  »arot9  IrMn  irhkb  cl)c  Enaiu  p&it  of  hit  f^cii  «ire  uilld  uir  lUe  bcvl 

*  Hk  HdrrmJ  Katbcf  (iJ«quFi  hu  ftnithM  th«  tr^ond  vnlamt  of  tu«  grmt  wofb 
*  Hnir>^  VilT,  And  Itir  tn^li^li  MnnumfMr"H''^,VNi4irf^f  U'triil. 

*'  A  hukvUiIt  Uif  fl»-i  4f^-u^kll  picIijK  of  the   nikfificr   in  which  tlie  diuululkoii 
.04/lWiJ  oak.''— C^V'fft  8tti». 

*  Wfl  hcAJti'y  ItiAiik  fi.  CJiii4.ije*  furllij*  viiltMble  v^nlril^ulkm  lo  Kngllsh  blalnry, 
And  tni*i  b<  *i]|  miikf  fnitlxr  rrvranhcq  in  <h<  Mine  tiK\d.*'—'ArcAieiii^t€ii  youruat. 

JOHN  UUIK}£S,  J5,  Huikutta  Stskkt,  Covkkt  OAfiitex,  Wr. 


^^^^^  Ftf^m  f/<t"Git^r,/,'nrt"  Jvly  \th.  i8ftft 

H«D^  VIII.  and  tho  Eng^luh  Uonastcrm :  an  Attempt  to 

I         Ilinfttrate  the  Hivtorv  of  their  Suppression.     Bj  FiiA?*a* 

AiDAN  Gakqdkt,  Monk  of  tlio  OrJ*.'!'  k>{  Si.  Benedict,  florae' 

timr  Prior  oF  ttl-  Gregoijr^s  Montuti^iy,  Downside,  DfiIIi* 

The  niLiif^il  4bl>c>h  cf  EiikUi»I  i<a.^\  one  i:jr  iW  jficjircit  cvcntv  of  i^ui 

fU))!  ord«pAtted  lcu<ialifini.  'I'li?/  ;irc  vcncmblc  records  ol  a  fomantic 
pAHl,  pjcturt:iqu«  cmboiTimciiE-i  of  iricclJai:vAl  pictj>  vesu^n  of  a  once 
flciivtf  agency  (o  uliitli  Unghml  u\ves  h  hrge  potnon  uf  htr  trli^hui,  her 
Iraming,  arrt  f^ven  lief  maitii.il  cidHiiliotj — menjorbl*  of  an  iiwiifuiion 
vhich  Tiiu  CEuhnnc'1  iIb  »piril  in  a  noble  litcr;iUirOi  wh^ch  ha*  broii^iM  ita 
soul  imo  K  s^orioji  :tT<lii lecture,  ami  whicli  ia  coukcti^ic^I  by  iliOLt«ari<fq 
of  minily  lihi^s  ^J]ClU  in  ii>  strrvkc.  The  Tutii>^,  moreover,  i^unLl  ak  silent, 
jvi  <]oqu*m,  proiciu  iifaitnl  ihc  uiiC(^mro11cd  i^wpoiitm  of  rukn.  wii- 
iKBAcs  iijfainn  dei  ac::  uf  f^poli^^iori  which  \%  of  nminout  prccviicni.  With 
thic  mcoii&»Lcnt  homage  whjcli  IIcLirysLvr-innrpAiJ  lo  lc;-xluv,  Jiml  with 
those  fof  mat  scTuplrf  which  marktcl  lii^  niosl  imcimvtilutioiMl  proceed- 
ings, ihc  KtMgju^tifEtfclthfrdtnolulionof  th?inona&icri«K  hy  a  d^r^mnfon 
d  (he  chnractCL'  of  hib  vtctiniB,  A  st<rp  which,  in  pnn  ;it  fcjtsL,  mu 
actu-ilCil  by  (fccih  "US  thus  tTJiisformcd  tnio  a  iictc^sary  and  lakuirj- 
nii-;i%Dir  oj  drx'iilr  rrfnrm.  Thf  pbn  hw  prmvii  hiii  iftoMicccwfuI.  As 
JEr  Gasqii^l  sap  in  ihc  vi^lumc  non-  Wore  uv»  "  \  wholetom*  horror  of 
monk  or  monaokry  haa  been  impar^cit  witb  early  kiiowIedi;c  at  a  mother'* 
kiicc^lhe  ic^ithioj  ihst  imlnb^I  iiml  hiesi  Imi/'  Out  ihough  ihc  Irmi 
^rouiiil  frtr  ihr^  nhv^uhtur^n  iTi;iy  hjtv-e  It^rn  in  ^\x\  Nipai'Lty*  ami  itiou^b 
lEfc  aJtcgeit  groLDK]  Ltat  [|j«  utrbonal  eharacier  of  Oie  jnrn:kic«  of  the 
moT^Aaicn'cs,  it  wouM  lie  unfair  lo  i^niirc  the  j^oliiical  apipcct  of  th« 
qiK'Slioci,  ihe  danger  of  (liviitiLt^  Llic  kin^^kitii  iijcahi?)!  itbetf,  the  i)0^ 
tilile  conHici  1>ciwpen  (h<?  pmfr'inofi  an*!  i!)p  iiatriotum  of  men  rtUo 
CWC1I  ftHcginnc<  not  only  lo  ihe  Kin^  of  Kn^tiini],  bul  alw  lo 
niioilicr  poluical  nnd  icmporAl  pOLeninlc.  the  l\>pc  of  Koine.  The 
hiwriuy  of  (hi?  ilk*oUiiioi>  of  [he  mciruiy|rriis  has  Xxt^w  ofteu  ujKI  by 
partial  I'roiwianU-  If  [here  were  no  other  reason  for  coiigfiihihimg  Mr. 
Gaa^uui  on  tfit  completion  of  hij  firal  voUime.  we  should  welconia  lu 
RpEicamnce  T^oin  We  of  fair  pUy  ^wA  hjre  juaiice.  Olii  fyntpaihics  are 
crui^eJy  wilh  tlie  niulinr  m  Iih  l(.Mr:n^d,  carc^f  i|],  inil  lUCL't'Mful  vioificaiioii 
cf  the  )>crfiona.L  character  of  iho  inoiikt;.  Jim.  ex'vn  nuiLitning  ihm  Henry 
u'ai  Lirt:cly  mnuc^ncc;!  hy  ifkc  dc^^ire  lo  fill  \\\%  ueasury,  ami  Ailhout 
(Icrcmling  either  hi^  ia;taciiy  nr  his  JublcrfLigc.  Jt  i«  impouiUc  tiol  to 
lirtugiiur  \\\v  (iJfTicoky  of  ihfr  KiiigS  puiiuun.  He  fHl  ihi^  need  o!  yivijig 
lo  hiB  aciioim  iPie  r«yp«ciahle  i^ncLion  of  con(liLuiiiin:tl  pTcrccijem,  bill  he 
feared  10  rdy  upuii  iti  Ime  ji]biif]Caiii>n,  Ical  lie  rnTghi  provoke  a  papuUr 
oiilLurhln  lie  ihcrcfoic  plcjJed,  v.h,il  vrc  tliliik  Mr.  G,-t>queL  hu  pro^'etl 
to  bfj  a  rm**lly  falsr  fxc  tjsr,  Hi*tf>nk  hin  *t.irit  nor  on  polilicjl  net"CT>.iiy, 
but  on  outrfLged  pubhc  mofdiiy.  There  inUht  have  been  ihouwnj*  of 
infldeiJiLAl  ^>cr»onj(  who  connived  at  the  aci  of  !;poliation,  hec^uM  ihey 
«avv  ih»i  \\  cnt  ^m  iiiejdiicjl^lc  kn^L.  Naturally  enough,  Mr.  GaMjiiet 
rluet  not  lake  this  view  of  Ihe  di^Liokiiiun  cf  Lhe  niuniiiieiEev  ;  hot  we  ptil 
it  forward,  btc:iuse,  onle??^  \\\v&  aspect  ol  Ihe  qooatlon  \t  conaider^l,  ^^ 
fiac  from  ihc  iterua^d  of  ilic  vuluinu  before  us  in  indignant  wo:idcr  that 
buth  injustice  cuulJ  b^vcbcci)  peipeiiated  in  Eiujl-Liid  iipojL  lo  irarupa^ent 
a  preifxt,  cv(?n  ai  ihc  hetghi  of  lhe  Tudor  dcfpoiUm.  Mr.  Guquet 
app9»ildy  qtioLOft  tltc  /ohowing  pB«»^c  frona  Unrkc't  "  Reflcciioiu  on  the 
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jECfdictS  uhcn  pTofii  k  loiikcii  for  i:\  the  |iiim,-«Eimc'ni,  An  cnrtny  k  a  hid 
«Sli>»K,  X  roN^cr  is  ;i  wane."  Th«  <lj-*cripimn  of  the  concUlidn  of  the 
moniutcrieti  f^ven  in  the  E«iicri  Ami  rcporu  of  Il(!ur>''ii  vUitots  is  hxd. 
Bat  b  it  true;  What  ii  ibc  worth  of  tht  viaiioi*'  wijrd?  TiiU  i^i  the 
quc!tiiuti  wliitl  Mr,  Gaaijiiet  protjuici  lo  m^wtfr,  Hr  itwesLi-^'.itcti  the 
htsiory  oi  thr  dittotuiion.  utilizf^  a  rn.m  of  [ic^iGr«<l  m.u^rial,  uill 
snpisblji'hcil  Mid  unco  lis  ulLO'1,  Lxnd  trc-iii  '' llic  tu^prciHOU  not  A8  jkii 
q>bodc  of  a  KfCAicr  xibjccL  bal  s»  an  o^jjcct  of  special  inquiry. "  Ih^ 
SLjmpaihirt  nn!  nniLintly  f^n^nR^^  hin  he  hac  siiivrn»  ^ml  uv  mqy  aM. 
with  KQCCctt,  *'  to  xvaiA  inyihinjj  hke  prcteniitjfl  or  pleading  a  c«e, 
whacb,  iiidrtJ,  1  felt  would  ddciL  m)-  osvn  purpose."  The  result  ih  Itiii 
he  baa  iiToJuccU  the  &m  maULlmctit  ^f  ji  work  wbicti  promises  to  be  a 
reiJIy  vAlujibf?  nionti^T.^ph  01  ;i  grr^ai  cvn:l  rn  fmr  n:Liiiinjk[  aniuU,  tnd 
removes  from  iinpirtUI  min^i  a  na&is  of  mi^coiice^iion  urluch  ha^ 
flCCumttliUGfi  nlrnoat  miiSi^rurbed  for  tlirec  cccHune?)  anJ  4  liiilf.  Mr. 
<iuqiict  co^nmcjicea  v'wU  ah  ailujirdble  poriuit  of  ttje  iiioukh  uf  tfic 
fiijilccoih  cmirurv,  a  portrait  wbicli  in  purity  of  lonc  «nri  flmrimh  o( 
tolouring  AdmiLlciJIy  falli  belaw  the  jflowm^  nnd  cxilteit  ideaL  eonccfvoil 
And  rt4li£e'l  in  the  d£i)'S  of  primitive  fervour,  but  which,  equally  incon* 
lc*Ubly<  risci  far  ibfwe  ibc  Ic/el  of  orilinatj  men.  T}ic  muiuilic  ii>'sieai 
WA«  inrc'rwnven  inro  th«  vDci:it,  polJlical.  umi  cccle4i»'»iit.<al  or^iniz^lion  of 
the  coun1r>\     The  «bboE&  won)  gr«^i  tioblern«n  atuI  loc;il  rn^s^i.tiCBi  1 — 

A»  itt«l  ihfy  wmt  ft/ir*  fean  wiin  haron  4>r  f^tl  nf  (Iw  noliUvl  linrage-  On  Ih* 
blajinuil  Koll  oT  iRr  t43rl»  (llrr  IatlI  lllcnirtl  WntUnj:  ami  rhi?  l^M  I4u^h  rafrinffdt^n 
WBit  hJhiid  in  hund  villi  .n  tluw^Fil  4^1  ^  Tultiiri.  '\'\\\%  mJifUutil  ctkrioblcmtut  fiiJr* 
aud  b|r  tkic  form  of  *  iitlc  1*1  itjikuji,--  Wli«iiii)£  aii4  T'lfiiiiki'l'i^'^'  »uf  v^lk  rncftlfiu 
Chf  AVtKt  vt  Gl4>bjii  mL>l  Lt^f  AulfOK  ijf  K<<iilmt(i  liui  hi  l^c  luU  of  I'.nkfljah  ^-.u^  [hey 
itill  bald  tbc  nftBicby  vtliieti  liicy  ttcrc  known  vtli^ii  plnytnjc  :h  ctiiitlr^'o  in  tii^  coanxty 
AiAndr-houH  or  fOiM  nufi'a  oitl/ij;r.  lo  the  liUcr  txiuVi  ••^  Duih  im  I'lii'iv  M<e  f hier> 
of  |1^  Cliflgrdt  And  the  X<4iUr«  nrldrcM  the  |>rii>r  4*  Itirir  cquLi]  111  nu  men;  vr}rd>  o' 
cmpiy  hcitm,  U  nn  «d«inn  ihc  byimin  «rniL«v  a  hishir  miv,  to  which  th?  nnoiik 
ro^nrl*  tn  gnulenni.  11  doa  ii«  iiltnE  ihc  ring  ol  [ru>iy  iii'!  tincrr^r  (r]r^d;t^i|>  whleli 
bcka^hi  ihKmjfTiiim  xU^  ivln^k  ciinpipiinilaic'r,  Nnr  ^s  ihrrr  Htiyiiitiiif  tuiprlwn);  in 
tJ)li  ahoi  ttie  ^liaraL-ier  o(  ihr  inun^iik  life  i>  re^lL/erl.  Tliv  mont  of  Uurtiaiii  fcoin 
lu>  D4ilit*l  foii>  tuiiarjiEiEil  hiiij^tlLL-uv  oi  life  Willi  kuiLuuELdm|£i  \A  imUuuI  icmitdtui 
Afid  4  !;«((  And  cacmocij  ci^ujil  lo  iImC  or  caurEs,  dij'L  yA  nnorc  mc^MJral.     A>  (lint 

Ib>  pcsioiit'i  MH  becitint;  tile  vcjUitl  oi  (he  pHf  And  ftU  tiki  w^  doiic  wiifmai  uppul 
la  pnnfijiln   nf  <t(R|'icr;iEK^  IrvpUirij^.     Th#  hinldV  "  vivlsCiiJiu  *  fommrno'  at  Ihi 

An  lA  tiffih^f  I'uT  ihc  "  f tfTLUciTiAii ''  ffiim  Jli?  '•mi.g«iUffni.»ri/'  whkh  nnil«  uw 
Tudun  Hiiii]  nifi  Siu4ni  fro*'  ii^  a  piU'h  ti[  pcicrui^n.wji  wa  yri  nuUc't  ^  -im1  It  niAy 
\k  i4[c  Iu  h4y  itktL  llic  (TioiMitciia,  i»  ti^th  wUihli,  il  4;iy»  uiiifJiC  ttciii  Faul  Lu  JL  kE|>l 
Ujr  th<  iitca  1^  tiripoiiiil  n^hililj'. 

The  mora«icri<»  formed  an  element  in  EnKli<ti  social  life  boih  popular 
4iid  bcneiiciciiL     Moiik^ — 

cnunDy  i^Tntltman,  cbi  y>«in;jn,  chf  artiup,  ihc  ^rftunl^  -lliiJ  thf  p&or,  t^  a  riL>  inef 
frgvec^F  ii^^r^lk  whru  inoTiA!(irrL«^r(  c\\\mA  the  ^MiTifni-'Ei  liotfrLrtn  fuf  llic  peu|ile  <:ij  ill 
VXtaand  CiJimilm^iLh  ifit  ^iirr^il  Hfki^i^  uf  The  [inur-r  t  Fk  <Utl}'  iiff  of  thi«  h'Ufk  and 
oAorrt  <i  ofT^  pii<)i>^^T  c  hoo^?  rru^i  hhivr  ^roit/hE  ihrm  in  co'iil:krtr  -iriit  itaiut  kl  cun. 
bui  vkb  All  cltuo  itl  hfjtcij.  The  itiuriLs  w»r  hot  nititly  vimiiLJiiif^  erk-lf^rft  1m 
Mfrw  wall*,  tpkit  wcT(  iilfaicd  liy  Jill  iiic  iimvcinci'Li?  Lit  t^utfUc  \\U.  'Yi^ty  i^eje  nut 
mm  ol  mM,  tui,  Ukc  t'jc  kii^^UE  ah^I  Hit  bpuiuii,  Ujcj'  luit  tj  t>i^\idc  ni(u  iui  the 
piuvteri,  Af  je^^*^  InpdowncfA  tlicy,  inijrc  tl-uui  tti«  yc«{iian,  were  ^iicctii*id  in  ihc 
cropt  a^d  the  wfaihtF'  I'hty  miiJtil  cti  \\\t  loud  m  th*  (nldtt  oi  tFirir  pcu^^W.  *^id  th? 
buvUi  brmhouic'r  *nd  «i>i(uf;«  vrcrc  nu  ]«hi  ubirttJ  of  thciT  rAfr  ihtn  dir  roof  vhich 


^TtrH  their  own  hwdi.  Bey™ J  iWi,  (hft  '•*™  Tiw*  tMan  lanr^owivvii  iv  t|i*»  Tounrt 
Hflxiul  tlirm  The  jitiii;-E»  ^dlj  ir^clKit  cf  nil.  thcf  tijul  |1x  work  imtv  un'Lii^di  ^y 
itt  Ku«fdiaiLp  the  iclkvin^  iiHi«rp  ihf  fiAnah  ttocior,  4n^  chv  «bndmjiajff^  Thti/ 
chm^  dUI  i^^I  (itiw  Irom  i^ubVic  toum*.  yet  4ll  men  upccccd  tliem,  ju  an  jfid^lml  ni 
i^fir  [■roffuior,  bi  ytuv'uSt  for  thoat  in  wani.  and  th<^  «tr*  *ffJ]  :ic^uAthla(t  ^vjlh  (lis 
WruRurarvet  ol  Ihf4«  rliFy  hvlp'd.  'I'hCT*  ttHirfklffin  cnmMrw*!  to  rstt  niorv  <*  Ih? 
riiffliTultin  vftieh  fltomd  Idr  tdirf  of  tee  poor.  "Tti*:  *njlh  of  the  "hne  old  Rn^l^ti 
yriiTl'm*n/  «li(»  ha^l  a  bitxr  r*tit',  inrt  proflclcfl  every  eU>'  (or  Ihe  poor  tX  hi*  K^ilr. 
ifra*  rr^lUed  hi  the  oise  uf  ihr  mi'iita,  aoil  in  LhOr  GUf  ortlj/'* 

NT>r  Jill  itic  locwiaalCTic*  'all  annd  .iny  autli  ^tjoul  o\  general  exec nui on 
3t«  woiiW  have  ht^n  mific^l  M  ihr  oiralfigw^  of  intqniTy  conTftin«d  in  rhp 
■•  CompvrUt "  or  "  lilact  Book  "  oJ  U.c  visiiore  w»f*  iriw.  On  th«  con- 
Erat>  — 

Oil  the  pUfI  tt  »h*  twular  cletsr*  ^ho  might  In  *«jip(*<»I  tu  bf  ihrir  naiurtil  riiob. 

Ami  lix  ;:itT(y,  w.it  m^l  it  iiioknman  in  iNif  <1rlrnc<.  Ol  Ihr  nuNhry,  nhik  i1(pt> 
iBjLrili  nfmrcii  m  tlie  f»ltjii*irr.  mmiy  A  piicliEr>fci!ircv«ii  imlm  *  |i1t>  fur  ihc  ;Mr^«*>(- 
Lloii  i>f  Ihc  house  in  wliicEi  he  himK]f  *»«  intmiinl.  'Ric  ]h>e»uUj  iuicevhucipmin] 
in  the  i'a<ii\K*  ■"  l^c  c^it  aeuI  ik-iUi,  jik']  u  a  laid  <ldtr:  iu  Uic  <vck^  k  U  uilr  iiuvii 
whcii  Ihc  ilLKUitaCdtn-Et  tiiiTuri  ut  the  [imc  la  t^ir>ic  rcit«k'T,  [l]fi.E  w«  ticuiii  tii  un<tct- 
iiMin\  htf«  oftr»LV*l»  tfli'o  moitmonlf  ncnpol  h  mccrK,  which  woulJ  hivfl  chaii^^ 
Ihc  couTte  ijl  Ki]|;]i*h  liutury.  The  volctt  rhitiol  KL^Atntt  (he  n^^uiki  wrrc  Uimc  ^ 
CramvrlE'<  :i^rm«,  iil  Ihf  flLr|U<m  M  the  n**    nun  urid  u1  hia   hirvfTug   fciilrf*.  *hrt 

mitr.  1>tc  lnijrr  cvi^untt  luic  Ulni  their  talc  hi  »:oai1  lALth,  hul  Hmr  U  fLhovrLne 
thill  ihc  iLioii^islcixi,  u;i  h3  th«  dHr  "^  i^cir  UD.  Ii«4  n^n  furftllvd  tb?  Eooflvr^l,  ific 

ttE)E]>ltlLi1i.  (JlC  ^CLtiuil  u4   lilt    tll](]i^tl    liCDjilc. 

InMr,lj:i3c|u<:r)rtkLlEul  hAini^  ihe <]i4»u]utioiiorihciiionci3t«n» Otfinrac^ 
llic  |»rupiniiiins  of  1  Cicck  iMycJj.  Frotr  lUc  fii  it  iherc  lutncs  over  Ihc 
<JoomeJ  ofdors  a  r^morsfil«:a  pnwrr  Itkp  iho  Fato  f*f  (hc  StiplKTclea.n 
drama,  in  ilic  hamls  oE  \vhxh  ilic  monks  siruj^k  annvailingly.  Mr. 
Go^quci  tracer  iL»»  approach  fiom  ill  MUck  tipon  (he  nltcn  pnoiic^  and 
ihvir  niiil  fi^ip|krc<»i(jn  lill  it  flrsL  lji[|  lh  hurulit  ii^jtin  iJic  afiullcr  uionA^- 
XVtit^  of  nfllivt  gmv-ib  undti  ttie  plra  nf  fcmntlins  oiIles«  ^iiJ  cmTiedraJ 
cimrclici.  'Hic  Knar*  Ubien'aiu  *ml  Ui«  Carihunim*  were  Itic  ncxi 
vktimfi.  ahil  tbcir  auffcrinjp^  arc  grapUically  dc^nbeJ.  I'hcn  follow  the 
Viaiuiiim  ijf  lli^  Muiuhlciitft  in  j  5  JJ'6>  ^nU  lUv  funl  Acl  uf  Suppress  I  [in. 
From  the  preamble  lo  ilic  Aci  rf  Supjywsion  — 

^VThlctin  it  mutt  l>r  irmcm^irrci].  i«  ;)r^(icJillr  aI]  ih^i  S  kno^^n  abour  thp  nira^ut^} 
H  wiuhl  Kcm  II:M  rdiham^iit  h44  □l>  vhriLtru  ilicuiimilk  vUatl  bdure  ii  »|E>n  whkA 
l9  fixrn  ■nr  indctctnlcDl  juiljpncal  *t  lu  ihc  |iJ-tLic<  of  ihc  .Xct  thc>  nac  ntVid  l&  paob 
Tb<  KU'hTH  vTf  Aft  uiM,  m.i  t  n"  lull  i1«Urfi;iPii  *  v(  wl4i  Ar  Locf  t<'  he  tiui  tvm 
tt^en]>ut\a  i^  ihr  vtiirori  and  uther  4L>urvvL  Ll^'  ci  lhi9i  a(UT«"[i«U  tlJiW  tiKiri/'  Lhi: 
rticmbcTi  ^lol,  Wluihtr  the  gf pert  ol  the  viiltor*  in  Juiy  ulii}]?  wai  iUu  ■ubrailifd  lo 
thctr4ianiin-il»m  vit\l  iKutaM^  ncrrrr  he  aicrr^iunrd  wHh  r«f^:i>rtU,  Sandct.  kl  Lt 
Untt  tpCAki  of  (Jir  "  piiJ^Hcdlloii  oT  ttic  fnnrmiT]F*,"t  liUl  thlt  Tni;^h1  r^ofy  rrrn  lO  lh« 
Kinc'i  "  itcclaRiLUHi.'*  Hi«hi][>  l-Miimcr,  wUawMk  i^uSihlhly  [ig^hCiit  tn  ilicHdiivor  f  frrili, 
altf  Myi:^"  Vfhcn  Lhar  ciK-rmiuo  uiic  l\isi  'i~4i  i.ii  Vil'  PjirlUnioit  IIduKi  [lity  wcic 
lib  u^rjt  (NLil^UimmkiUlt  iliLii  Uircv  ifAi  nuiiimjf  hkil  tluttii  Milh  Llieiu,  liai  withtii  h 
wtkJJc  af[(i  ihc  Fiamc  Abljoix  were  miuic  Bikhopi  for  ihc  Hiian^  (^  Hicii  pntninricn''^ 

TI)C  KiTtgV  knoAvloi^CT  iip4>n  wfLich  Rirlinmcnl  acic<f,  n'lt^  mniiily  bAac^l 
npnn  tikc  acoju^Ut  of  Uie  viMf^iLioiii.  Wlial  lib  *'  oUict  m\a^m:itl\om  iimy 
liave  lifcn  U  uncertain;"*  but  thcf<f  i*  no  t^idencc  tliai  the  «vcHallefI 
"  Block  Bc^k*' vns  ever  prntniccl  to  Fftrliafnenl,  uxl  none  thai  it  ever 
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Elbabeth,  ni^d  itic  <Ioci:im<nl  bi«  cimplcCcEy 
Irtvt  been  supplied  ly  the  co^jcctuic  of  ho«Jle  historUti*-  Tf  any 
«»lrtnrni  wb*  cvrr  drawn  up  U  vns  pm^iably  in  (hr^  nn;urr  rf  an  ahj 
compilofl  from  the  rcpori  i^f  [he  viiiiora.  Wc  arc  thiw  driven  back  to 
tbrae  "Compcitn'*  ns  rhc  final  source  uf  ihc  chirsc*  affninat  ibe  monbip 
It  b  in  ikalint;  ^ilU  tlic  e^i)li%-  Jixumenurv  evuleiKC  thai  Mr.&uqitct 
in  ai  hU  Imi :  Tiut  hii  rdrarhiii;  icsEt  luion  iTrrAilr^it  critici<tEn.  whicli  ^a 
convincing  tti  Its  «mtt>.nv,  though  \i  hnr^lly  admiu  cf  isoUied  illu^trjitioii. 
He  tihovft  ihM  coitipJirA(ivelr  few  of  ihc  felifiou*  nrc  cliArecd  wrtH  any 
crime  ^  (hifct  ilic  dcctiMiions  aie  v^kuc.  tiA^ctl  iiifon  idfc  lumouf,  Ami  ml 
nprin  confeuioru  of  ih?  acciivct ;  ibai  ihcy  are  ofim  mislcfl^linfc  iricl 
ttcceplivc  :  that  they  ure  conEradicled  by  Episcopal  vi&itAt;ofit  ta  ^-eU  ntt 
by  reporti  of  other  loyal  vbiiors  and  by  Kubsequeni  evidence  ;  and  that 
ill  leireral  ipecific  imuntcs  they  lolally  faiL  llicse  accusaiionH.v-liicbin 
lh«nueEii«««re  ihtri  of  liiilo  valtic  nt  eviJ^nc^aretalniodattli^  «nurcc  by 
tlie  characivr  3.nd  \\kj  nbviou^  iTtotWen  ol  tht  u'iine«Ee«.  0\  Ci^imwell, 
wbo  HU9  the  n)Crvjns  tpiril  of  the  movement,  Mr.  Gasijuct  iAyi— 

^p  titfilt  tnUiiUo  In  EiijfljiiO  cvtr  cirrciiicd  luch  cttriitlvcftuElEfuliy,  ni>necTrrrxHe 
w  laijiillyp  iioJ  iHj  one  tiM  c%<i  ti'lt  behind  him  a  iminc  catneil  nUh  Kiuirr  \uUmy 

tnil  ilinj^racr.  ,.  >  .  "T^emst  CrumwiEl,  the  <Lirih  unlu  "  (to  ^iif  Ulid  lIic  >iyLr 
ofiltiol  br  Hiiic)r  VIII,),  v±i  rv|jTtUnl  b>  *fry  Uw  m  £if|[Un(|.  lie  (lad  ului«ler*J 
And  iDur'kTvtl  ihrtnofUi^  men  md  wdiikiii  h«  luirl  (ncLrnViXinvl  to  tub  ll>4  fli^nui  ol 
ihof  rr^jutAtiout  at  hp  ha^  *if  thrtr  p«n[ifTiy;  hi?  hfl*I  tlrlrnii'M  Ihc  [»ro^iI^  ul  *hfir 
rij^bia,  hihI  Fii'j  wifril  ujvti  rli?  pJtrtfrifMiy  of  Ijir  jhwr  -,   Iv  tiAil   ilrpnv*!  iliC  uCk  utiti 

diriaUn,  lu  n^mLu  lioniflcu  in  ];uvrttr  Et^^l  lEii^MiA-     bui  lib  i!;i>  of  rtf  kunioif  cbidc 

Cnimwdl  had  chosen  lil  insUumcnis  for  hh  i^oik— Lcgh,  Laylon,  Ap 
Rice,  and  Lciudon  : — 

Tliev  viR  EtDt  tnjublol  wiUi  Knipic*  of  DjnKicucc  ix  UDiirit<d  hy  UnifcrtJiMi  U 
(flcKLik)£  Ihr  tr\A  ih(ir  RiMtfT  hhil  In  •icHk  "The  latiultlt^rfi**  rimnrlis  Pulkr,  ili« 
I.itlonAii,  '*  tvffi  mm  nl><j  *r\\  ji>tlrr»iiKiJ  chv  mc^Aa^  Ihcy  vrcrt?  ■fnv  fii,  iiiid  vrould 
ati  <;<<<nfi  tdck  *iIhoul  '^  uUiLfactorv  dnini^rr  In  b^itt  wha  tdit  tbtm.  Vuttwing  Lhfin- 
f«|f«  «*  l<  no  |cp«ti  fhrtrbv"'*  'Ib^y  *nY,  nM  jTofttw-J  Irtrmfrlvw  lobF,  com^ 
pldflf  Aqictu^eni  on  Crumwtil-  Thm  1l>c^  watJcl  mtlinllrilr  tii  -rrtc  him  arrl  ihnr 
o«ni  Imcrvatt,  cirn  m  ihc  niirn^c  iif  Lbiir  hcnnry.  In  maik  cirar  Tom  ilirlr  mm 
Irlteri- 

Tlicy  were  obscene,  prtjfliR.ilej  and  perjured  wittiwjicn,  men  of  prnncnt 
lairid  4nil  fltpiaietl  luiurf,  ^eivilc  [ouIh  i:i  ilip  liaiiiN  tif  ihdr  masTer 
Cruio^ell  Their  avou'Crl  chjtil  wn  pHirufer,  aiid  thtf  tharaci  made 
ftffdiiut  tbe  pjligious  were  meaiu  ic  atuui  Uiai  end.  Mr.  GiLaquei  tbui 
condndcA ; — 

Thr  chjimctfl-  of  xhs  mat  upn  what*  w*rd  ^  aiMWMMic«  h9V9  b*HV  ditf^mfd 
fKuJil  Irt  (bf^  4a}i  Lip  ttlrnM  hj  aif  ta«fi«it  Mrtortu.  VottlKrvridcAoe  b  f«rih' 
««-dn^.  an-i  it  ihAj  be  l-icdy  ukt^.  In  ihe  Rftme  of  cummnii  tmvtm  no  Iob  iTiftn  of 
tuiiM  jihiiCh  lim  ttir  irtj^imi^  lic\i«n  Fn*r  imi  ^f  tttr,tirrniiwA  rpn  ihr  UiXnppoitiCd 
■ofd  el  ujcri  mltmMt  m^n  a«  LiyiDit.  Uch,  A^i  Hlcf,  -iiiJ  l^mlfqi- 

The  Am  vnEume  d  ihe  piciccil  wiirk  clenn  the  {jrt^uiid  fi>r  llic  history 
dS  ihe  wi[]jiTe»sii)n  uf  the  rnoijajiLrne*,  whicli  will  br  nartnied  m  lh» 
teconj.  ihetitory  oftheclitjfotulion  j«  full  ol  potheiic  incidenu,  whreh 
render  il  a  faBCiiiAlinjE  subject  lo  inspire  a  hi^ioriHn  vho  in  90  well  qudi* 
ficJ  \<n  hi&  [u^L  uik  Me.  GaiiJucL— /^tf  Guanhnft. 


■  Wir,,b„  j>.  tt4.     Dvan  Hook  kdopti  l^ullcr'i  Hlioul*  of  thwr  Unli  of  O umvi dl. 
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TO     THE    READER. 


Custom  requires  for  a  hook  some  'xords  of  petsotmi 
introduciiojt.  The  present  worA  has  no  pretence  tG 
he  more  than  the  title  page  elafms  Jor  it,  "an 
attempt  te  illustrate  the  history"  of  a  great  event 
i»  our  ftationat  anftals.  ify  sympathies  are  tsaiu^ 
rally  engaged,  but  I  have  striven  to  avoid  anything 
like  presenting  or  pleading  a  case,  which,  indeed, 
I  felt  'noiiid  defeat  my  purpose.  If  I  have  insisted 
more  on  the  facts  Ttihich  tell  in  favour  of  the  monas' 
ierics  than  on  those  which  tell  against  them,  it  is 
because  the  latter  are  n^ell  kn&wn  and  have  been 
repeated,  improved  en  and  emphasised  for  three 
centuries  and  a  hntf,  •whilst  thai  there  is  anything 
to  say  on  the  other  hand  for  the  monh^  has  been  lUtle 
recognised  even  by  those  "who  would  be  naturally 
predisposed  in  their  favour.  My  belief  is,  that  the 
facts  speak  strongly  enough  for  themselves,  and  I 
hare  endeavoured  to  add  as  little  as  possible  of  my 
o^n  to  the  story  they  tclL  All  I  desire  is  that  my 
readers  should  judge  from  the  letters,  documents 
and  opinions,  which  'xHt  be  found  in  the  fol/oxing 
pages,  i^helher  bare  justice  has  kitheri&  been  done  to 
the  memory  of  the  monastic  order  in  England, 
I  have  endeavoured  as  far  as  /  possibly  could  to 
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write  from  a  personal  inspection  of  the  documents  o/ 
which  I  have  made  use.     My  searches  have  taken  me 
to  many  places,  and  have  brought  me  in  contact  with 
many  people  io  whom  I  was  previously  a  stranger. 
My  thanks  for  help  and  encouragement  are  due  to 
too  many  for  me  to  name  individually.  But  I  cannot 
pass  over  in  general  terms  the  ready  and  generous 
manner  in   which   the  episcopal  registers,   without 
free  use  of  which  it  would  have  been  vain  for  me 
to  write  on  the  subject  at  all,  have  been  opened  to 
me.     The  place  in  which  I  write  "may  excuse  a  par- 
ticular reference  in  this  matter  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.     From  the  various  Registrars  I 
have  received  the  same   unvarying    courtesy   and 
kindness.       From   public    officials    attention    to    all 
demands  is  oftentimes  regarded  as  a  right.   Both  at 
the  Record  Office  and  the  British  Museum,  though 
I  trust  I  have  never  given  trouble  •saithout  need,  my 
requests  mustj  I  feel,  have  seemed  sometimes  impor- 
tunate and  even  unreasonable.      Without   the  con-- 
currence  and  ever-patient  kindness  which  I  met  with 
at   both    institutions   my   labours   must   have   been 
indefinitely  prolonged.     When  I  think  of  the  dusty 
search-room  at  the  Record  Office  it  calls  up  above  all 
the  pleasant  memory  of  the  friendly  help  extended 
to  me  by  so  many  of  its  practised  habituis. 
Downside  Monastery, 

October  26,  i88y. 


INTRODUCTION. 

MONASTIC    KNGLAND. 

Tn  K  ruined  iblic^s  of  England  tire  evidenccg  of  A  past  whicti^ 
hovtcvcr  <IivGT^cly  it  may  be  juJgrd  in  other  respects,  all  will 
agree  was  great.  To  sonie  the  crunibling  wall  or  htokfii 
arcU  4peal^a  elocjuenfly  of  iht;  tapiicity  of  an  lltif^lish  king 
and  indicate;)  the    compfctcneM  of  his  spcplitfiion*      Others 

im  arc  mnmd^l  »f  ihc  rtii-tojis  prcteiidfil  by  ihc  Bpoikr, 
A\as\  it  is  to  he  frnrcd  lo  mom  EnglFshmeii  the  clcgccmled 
NtiiL-Cuary  Cdlls  U).»  out:  tlumglit  dbuveall  cIm^ — the  ihuu^lil  of 
wA^tcJ,  vmntoii  or  vidoiifi  lire«T  "^<^  ^^  '^^  ^^  nvcc^ii^ity 
which  compctlcil  king  Henry  tj  proceed  to  drastic  meA?>urc3 
<>f  rcforiii-  A  story  ofirEj  rcpcarcd  provcrljially  gains  in 
Strength.  For  many  gcncrAiTonf^  Anc£:Jntcs  about  the  v/ickcd- 
IC39  of  monk  and  iiun  have  brcn  lisEcacd  tci  and  accepted 
9%  ftrmplc  truth  :  and  even  we!1*wi^er8  lo  the  nianjutic 
institute  have  thought  it  best  friendliness  to  obscr^  or 
counsel  silence. 

Undoubci?dly  it  is  no  inviting  ta^k  to  jittack  a  tradrtion 
so  long  impljiiiTcd*  A  wholesome  horror  of  mmik  and 
monaslety  has  been  tmpArU'd  with  curly  knowledge  ».i  A 
■other's  knee, — the  le^iching  (Trst  imbibed  and  latest  lost.  It 
^ould  nlniosc  s^mthat  in  ihi.^  rcgnrdihc  iialjjnal  character  of 
liOLiesty  and  fairiK-ss  had  been  pemuikenily  wurpi^d.  Englisb* 
men  luive  been  wont  to  extend  conaideraijon  even  to  a  fillen 
ciuniy.      In  this  cusc,  ihcy  appear  to  hnirc  lind  neither  mercy 
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nor  pily  for  ihost  who  w^c  among  the  mo^C  honourc-d  And 
cbcrishcd  of  cbcirown  hi^uscboU.  The  truth  is,  th^t  Hcttry's 
^clipinc  \\\x  luwcimg  monks  in  thepo|uiljir  Ffttinmtion^  ilmii^h 
« (lid  Dot  impose  on  a  peojjlo  who  kmrw  them  by  vjipcncm^, 
liAS  served  it»  purpoftC  with  subsequent  general  ions.  *'A1] 
th»l  men  cf  the  at^inp  of  John  Bale*,"  juiitly  »ay%  n  modtm 
writer,  "could  do  iu  the  way  of  defiling  the  tncmoTy  of 
cicnobllcs  in  fcncrn)  has  been  done,  and  though  Bale  iii  n 
disLTcdired  man^  he  and  other*  like  him  have  coiniileced  n 
work  whtch  con  now  scarcely  be  undone,  And  the  ircmory  of 
those  who  iitdiihiiably  preserved  rcli^on  and  liicreAwd  learn- 
ing in  ibc  land  i«  ahnosi  hopetessly  Icsniirfhed/'* 

Thai  the  Slate  of  religious  Me  in  Eu-lantl,  as  described  in 
the  ]eUer%  »nd  rc!|iorIii  of  Henry's  cb^i^en  visitors,  U'ils  bad,  is 
true-  But  thc&e  report*  even  dn  not  by  any  mcars  beer  <»ut 
the  popular  impicsMon.  Tbe  real  <|ue«lion,  however,  thjit 
needs  eonfiidcraTion  is  the  worth  of  the  vidtote'  word- 
lAluiund  Burke  speaks  in  accnvd  with  the  dietaies  of  mere 
common  sense  when  he  writes ^— "I  miher  su&peet  tlui 
vices  Arc  feij^ed  or  exuggerateJ  when  profjt  is  loi>kid  J»r  m 
the  puni^hmc^iii.     An  enemy  is  a  bad  witnc»,  a  robber  Is  » 

worse,  "t 

for  three  centuries  the  only  vdIccs  raised  in  defence  of  rhc 
Kn^ti^h  iiiDnahteries  have  been  thnsc;  of  miiicjiinrJeSj  uho 
nnghl  be  $nppti«ed  to  hive  a  nataral  syinpflthy  fcr  a  grout,  a 
runmntii:  fwise.  And  even  these,  from  Camden  doAn^^ard^J 
have  foumi  il  well  lo  rmke  ev use  for  their  wtiikiK'ss,  and  iuvc 
Dot  failed  to^iddj  however  inconj^ruonsTy  it  might  tun  wit1i 
the  context,  tlic  general  seutencc  oT  c(Hideiniiiitii^>n.     Buvnet 
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6jtrdf  St)  fnr  hs  iiisiory  \%  cnEiciTncdr  yAxzX  It  haJ  tu  say  on 
the  £;ibjcct,  ami  the  '^IJistory  of  the  Rcfoniiaiion "  was 
dcciticJ  suflicicnl  to  (lisi^cnjc  v^iih  all  need  Tor  further in<imry. 
Ill  the  Iflst  rcsorc  ihr  ntlDftiicr  fif  thr  wnfd*  Cfunprrla  and 
BUck  Book  wa±ieiimi|<litoiifam  the  curious  or  the  a^vcntan^us 
olTdsngcmuK  grnimiL  It  is  oulyof  Utc  ^cara  (hat  thcaubjcct 
htt%  come  wiihin  the  ijcopcof  cirtti(i;iry  liUioritiil  tuvt^^li^^Jilinn, 
atiJ  some  earnest  and  triilhlul  writers  \^a\i  pnvcd  the  way 
fur  >  jiisicr  e^iliumtt  of  the  taic.  Among  these,  &unil£  prc- 
cmiticnt  CAnon  Dixon,  who  justly  claims— strain gc  i^  the 
claim  may  3ccm  in  regard  to  a  »ubjccc  &ho\it  whkh  %o  much 
has  hct'n  wnir^n — '*  tn  have  laid  hL-forc  iht-  *tudtfrji  of  ll^^n^^y 
for  the  first  time  a  eouiieeteil  and  pLttticuUr  hccoiuic  of  the 
auppniuiion  cf  tlie  English  niuuAstcfics."  The  present  wnrk 
is  an  at'empc  to  carry  the  litvestigatTnn  yet  a  vtt-p  fiiither  for- 
ward i  end,  utilismg  tht:  mass  of  scatltrcJ  maicriiil  "atilluu- 
puhhshc-J  dnJ  uLicuiihnlial/'loircdl  ihcMJpprc^^ioii  ntJtii^ar 
cpiftfldc  ol'  ;i  greater  subject,  but  as  an  ubjeet  of  apcciol  itiqLiLr^\ 
That  the  mijna»tcni.-a  in  the  Ariccnih  and  aixreenth  ecu* 
liitic%  wrrv  alt  ihnr  cnuld  be  desired  in  discipline  and  vigour 
nould  be  mainlined  by  no  one  who  hAS  ttudled  the  ouljecL 
The  cin:u]ikstaiict-5  of  the  trouUcd  times  in  mmy  iuManees 
no  doubt  i^xertvd  an  inniK^neci  on  the  interior  spirit  of  th« 
cloister  as  it  did  on  the  Church  ;ii  Inrge,  litftjrc  cnlcriiig  on 
the  subjeci  (if  iU'\?i  hook,  it  will  be  svelj  to  Hkecdi  slii^hily  a 
pieiLirc  of  the  daily  life  prAcrlst'd  in  one  of  the  *'  great  and 
soknin  nioim^tcrie:*,"  in  which  llcnry,  u^ing  the  i'tith-iniGni 
aa  bifi  inonllipjere,  ihank-s  God  "ihai  rirligion  h  right  well 
iccpt.*'  It  u'ill  be  ncc^cssnry  aUi>  bricBy  to  recall  to  the  mird 
i>f  ihc  rcAtltr  how  the  vast  tiionisijc  system  inicrwuvc  ititif 
in  the  somi,  jKihtit^l  and  eccleaiastieal  life  of  the  kingdom. 
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Howcv«T  much  rinnastcric^  might  diflVr  in  UH^ib  of 
Arrfiii^icnl,  the  fticiJa mental  p]inci[>lc  of  aII  was  life  by 
rule  sficiit  111  the  ^iirrvit-r^  of  Gdtl.  The  fln^t  iliiiy  in  ihe 
monastery  «as  the  regular  service  of  prayer  nrd  praise* 
BcaLd<4  this,  howcTcr,  hi  most  monastic  hoki«cs  a  consiJcraUc 
portion  of  ihe  dny  %:as  set  apart  fnr  Active  duties.  The  cares 
of  a  great  aJmiiiist  ration  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  eliler 
memhprs,  wliiUt  tenrhitig,  Mrnly  hiul  ihc  ciiltiimtnti  nf  the 
an*  and  sciences  occ«|>icd  Ihc  .itlcntion  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. As  a  TuTc,  early  liaing,  &impTc  fan:  and  cfmstaut 
worlr,  done  only  with  ilie  hope  of  :i  hij^hcr  rewjird  iii  ihr 
world  tf>  come,  was  the  tot  of  the  monk.  Whether  such  a 
life  xvfLS  prdluiblc  or  not  must  depend  upon  opinioni  Dut,  if 
those  who  wriccimd  speak  «o  c^itily  oflaaty  itinnks"  would 
with  candour  try  to  realiffc  as  a  lael  the  hfe  lhu»  fed,  they 
<M)ti1d  At  least  ftcfjEtit  them  of  tliis  cliarge. 

Dean  Churth  draws  an  ndmimblc  prcturo  of  a  rionu^Icry 
in  119  outwatU  asjici:!,  at  a  period  three  or  fuut  cTuturJcs 
earlier  than  that  now  dealt  wilh»  "The  gmennng  ihovight 
of  monnstic  life,"  he  says,  "  was  that  it  was  n  waHiUc, 
v'iliiiri,  Hdd  «  mmiHStery  was  a  camp  or  hnrraik*  There  was 
coiulmnil  drill  and  exercise,  early  hoiirs^  Hxcd  limcSj  appointed 
task?,  hard  Urc,  htcrn  puEii^limrnta  }  watctifalnc*i»  wa«  to  be 
ineess  A  lit,  obedience  jiroinpt  and  ab-iuhiti^;  nrj  man  wuh  to 
murnmr.  What  secnu  to  us  trifling  or  Tcxaiions  must  be 
judged  of  anj  Altuwcd  for  by  rereicLicc  to  the  idea  of  the 
tyntein  ;  tuiniag  j^  rignroniij  concert  as  fc-ady  and  coLnplctC, 
subotdhmtian  AS  ^xed;  fullilment  of  orders  as  unquestioning 
as  ma  regiment  or  shi|>'s  crew  which  is  to  do  goixJ  service. 
Noi'iii'g  ^as  more  easy  to  unrfrrstand  in  ilitj^c  days  in  any 
fiiiiDf  next  to  hia  being  a  aoldicr,  thmi  his  being  a  monk,  it 
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U'as  tile  SAmc  thin^,  tht^  »fiiiic  sort  of  life,  but  with  diH'crcnt 
fibjcxis.  .  Fot  the  objects  in  view,  tlic  orgmiinitioii 
gEV<^u  lift  by  I^ikfrftnc  in  the  rcgutuiionc  drawn  up  for  titc 
English  moiinstcrics,  was  simple!  and  rc^soitdblc.  T!ic  IjuilJ- 
m^s  wcfc  constnicrwl,  th-  Ai^y  w«s  arraiigc<],  the  StalT  of 
olf  ccrs  were  AppomteJ  in  reference  to  tbe  three  main  pu> 
po>e9  for  Vfhich  a  tnunk  prtjfi:»ncd  to  livc^— woi&hiji,  improve* 
meiLl,  und  work.*  There  were  ibree  principnl  places  which 
were  the  scenes  of  his  d&ily  life — the  church,  and  in  the 
ehiirch  cspecUlly  the  choir,  the  chapter-boo&c,  nnd  the 
eloistcr;  and  for  eaich  of  these  tbe  wurk  wiis  curcfully  Uid 
out.  A  miiiik'^  Hfe  st  thnt  period  wai(  eniinenity  itfiiictnl 
4)0^  he  lived  night  nnJ  day  in  publie  ;  aiicE  the  cell  seems  to 
bAVc  been  an  oec«3iomil  retreat,  or  reserved  fur  the  higher 
oflieef^.  The  cloisfcr  whs  ihr  plHtc  of  business,  instruction, 
reading  and  cr^Dversation^  the  eonimon  study,  workshop 
and  pArWr  of  all  the  inmatc?i  of  the  honsc — the  profrs^ed 
brethren,  the  yonug  men  whinn  they  were  teAcbing  or  pre- 
pAnug  for  life,  either  aa  monks  or  in  the  world  :  the  ebildren 
nho  ffiTuied  the  Kchool  NtlMched  to  the  house,  mnny  of 
ijihoEQ  had  been  dedicated  by  their  parents  to  thre  kind  of 
aerviee/'  t 

U  must  be  rcmcmbore<l  thflt  den nneifl lions  hs  to  laxity  of 
lilc,  even  ubcn  aiade  about  the  monosteriaa  uf  the  illteenth 
frittc^nth  rcuturicfi,  rest,  na  A  rule,  on  &  conipari»on  with 
pninuivc  iertfour.  Wtiatever  may  be  tunJ  at  to  the  lives 
of  the  monks  At  this  period,  it  must  be  eonfi's^cd  that  the 
comLnun  and  ordiudiy  luutine  of  their  boic^c*^  nil?>t-d  ibcrn 


■  How  inu  ttiL*  ■■  mflL)r  be  tnn  by  «  %\AXie*  t,\  \\\t  plin  ol  my  dT  the  old 
t  "  tiU  Dl  Si.  AfUfIra,"  Ctup.  1SI. 
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iinincn^iir.ibly  ntinu:  ihc  Ipvr-l  nf  I  iff  Hrf)[ind  rhrm.  The 
Episcopal  vi^itatioTis  of  rcli^ous  lioiiscb  prove  ciwclubivcly 
thatp  vihACo'cr  ffliliiigs  or  cvcii  ijfav<i  dcIiiiqiK'ndcN  ri:(|LiircJ 
ceiisviiJ"  aiiil  correclioTi  in  the  tas^*  of  JuilKidimls,  the  mcltitid 
of  \\\t  for  the  c(}innii]|i]Iy  rciTiaincJ  tlit  SATnc,  ami  ihat  in  no 
««ii$c  could  it  with  inttb  be  cnllcil  a  life  of  cast;  anJ  ^loili. 
The  very  divisions  of  the  day,  which  i*<tc  practk'uJEy  ibe 
same  in  nio^t  religious  boLisca*  arc  evidences  of  die  rcnl 
rharartcr  of  iiuJiiasiic  obst^rvaiur  miitiTiiivd  ttowti  in  <hr 
very  cvc  of  their  cJcstruction.  Tlic  mght  oAicc,  oow  knowu 
KA  "Matins,"  began  not  Utcr  ih&u  two  in  the  morning 
In  fnaiiy  raona^ttnes,  and  when  the  length  of  the  office 
or  additional  solemnity  required,  it  commenced  at  mid- 
night. Two  hoHrs  were  occupied  in  ihc  solemn  chatinting 
jtnd  smgifig  of  this,  the  first  of  the  daily  seniccs-  "The 
ironks/*  says  a  writer  who  rememhcrcd  the  Benedictines  of 
Diirlmm  hefore  the  dissolution,  "when  ilicy  were  at  their 
mating  and  service  ftt  midnight,  then  one  of  the  said  monies 
did  play  on  the  organs  thcmaelves  ard  no  other."*  Tlie 
matins  ai^d  the  Matutin/F  tau/tpf  (now  Lauds)  formed  prac- 
tically one   service  occupying  the  entire  two  hours.    The 

a  OBrnntcifl]  arccunt  cf  lift  \\i  a  ifie-ii  nioiui^Tk  «mniunlLy  at  the  frrv  nuiintnl 
cf  Hi  ftrttrii^rtnn,  l(  i1]  ■r<Tiri<t  wiTh  Vhr  \atrt  |ui|iijbT  TjarllriH»if^  Soni«|ic4p]t 
nAjr  bv  lnc]int4  to  vLtiff  lint  a  pbiur*  drawn  ^y  9  U"ti*tnr  ttf^ri*  ttti-  IL  U 
cfTliiliilv  iht  nviy  of  *  Jtufi  hIio  liad  ^iiuriiil  IhFuiEiLnlkiit,  4n<J  h-ul  j^uulJy 
wtn  wti^t  he  ilFicrilia-  To  rnoic  who  know  thf  inoriA«Ue  tie  in  p-oniiv.  the 
Innaittcr^ijLc  lngchn  of  dr«iil  (ifT«rd  fonyLiicirij  v^iJcnfc  U  the  traib  at  the 
dcicii]iUt»Ti.  It  ptctrnf  a  pitidr«  uF  tciE^uUritT',  i;rdvitr,  diiti^UrM  and  pnki 
lurh  i»  >riy  rr^ilar  hnu>e  mi^ht  well  Mj^iTf  in.  Thi>  ilir  munxfi^iy  vami  tn 
mi  it^Umt  itafe  at  diidplinfl  mny  be  iudgfil  frarn  a  ItElffr  of  thu  viLttar  Laylva, 
written  tli'J  jfi^h  Jananrr.  1536  (C«lrmiax  ±„  No,  i8jl1-  '*  Vour  Inlunctlonii'* 
bt  »r>p  "nn  have  no  fITfCl  in  Uurh^m  Abtef  In  vinir  [ttin^:  for  thm«ras 
DTvcr  jrtft  wfoun  In  tht  af>li«y  fudbrr  ilfto  the  churcli,  Dcr  Ihej'  (lAe  IMe^ 
fifta  tumc  wilLiii  lliclutttu" 
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Inlour*  oF  tt^s  nie;ht  slt/icc  wns  followi^J  \»y  a  brief  pcrioJ 
of  tcstr  till  at  l]vv  ihc  cnmmuiiiiy  ag^in  assciiilili^d  iii  tbe 
choir  fnr  iHc  office  nf  Prime,  which  was  folbweil  by  the 
daily  Chapter.  There  tialu  were  corrcctcJ,ciicouraj:emciit 
giieu,  the  litbuur^  of  tht^  cuuimunily  apjicirtiiincJ,  and,  when 
oecisiou  required,  nutters  of  commoti  iiiteri^itt  ditcusftcd  and 
Annnged.  At  the  stroke  of  i\x  the  short  Chftpur  mass  was 
siiitg,  and  nffcr  ihis  siiTiTy  i>r  rxercise  ncL^ufiicvl  (he  monks 
ttll  tij^ht  c/clocki 

At  ihjLt  lime  oiicc  noorc  the  stroke  of  the  bell  ealleJ  tliom 
to  chair  Aiid  [he  High  mass,  to  which  the  tiiiio  till  ten  wjis 
alloltcdn  Then  cimc  ihc  meal  of  the  d/iy,  cs;:rpt  on  fa»t 
d*v5  wfieii  it  was  Su«ie  huiiri  Uter.  \iy  the  ivfei^tory  strict 
order  was  preserved^  ainl  the  superior  or  his  chief  officer  pre- 
sided. The  monks  vvAitcd  in  tuma  upon  uch  other.  And 
during  \\\7  inc*!  the  s^jrrt^l  Scrip  In  rt-s  wppc  rcail.  "  Also  in 
the  easi'irnd  of  the  fra!cr/'  %vc  Are  tj>ld  of  Durham^  '*  stood 
a  fnir  tiiUlc  with  a  Ueccnt  screen  of  wainscot  ever  it  .  .  .  &r 
the  m^Lttvr  of  tlie  novices  And  the  uovicia  tfi  tliiieand  sap 
in.  At  which  time  the  muster  observed  this  whdcnome  and 
l^iioJly  i>xAct  for  the  cnnstiinl  itistrLictioii  of  ihi^ir  youth  in 
virtue  and  feflming.  Thni  ia,  one  of  the  novices  at  the  elec- 
tion find  appointmnit  of  the  mooter  did  rcmJ  some  part  of  the 
Old  nnd  Xcw  Te:tuiment  iu  Latin  in  the  dinner  lime,  having 
a  convenient  place  at  the  south  end  of  the  high  tabic  within 
a  fair  glass  wiiidow  in^ironed  with  iron.  And  ccrtnin  steps 
of  MoEic  Anti  in^n  rviiU  on  the  cme  ?%idr  went  [i[i  li>  ii,  and 
supported  an  iron  desk  there  placedj  upon    which  Uy  the 


*  Tnr  vtad  Inhmr  It  iited  advimltf.      Tlu»r  onlj-  wTio  hnrr  \\.\(\  prAi^Jcit 
tapv^fon  v1  cboml  rcotUiDn  dp  MpprHUfe  <Tie  nil  «n  (he  {ihjrticaJ  pomrt 
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Holj  Bible,  where  one  of  the  novieefi  elected  by  the  mntter 
was  Appon>tt<l  10  rc4t<i  a  cluptcr.  .  .  .  This  being  ended,  the 
iQBsicr  did  loll  \  golden  bcll»  hanging  over  [il&  be-iJ,  tbirreljy 
gTving  waniing  Cf>  one  uf  ch«  novices  to  come  to  the  high 
tabic  and  say  grncc  And  so  after  grace  said  they  departed 
to  their  books/'* 

"But  before  their  work,"  says  the  wiatr,  "the  nooks  ^trc 
ftCCUStODifd  cvcfy  day  ^I'ler  thcv  bad  Jiocd  to  gt:  lluou^h  the 
cloister  .  ,  .  into  ihe  i.^inre  ganh,  where  aII  the  monks  were 
buried.  And  they  did  «caiid  nil  borehea^lcd  a  eertiiii  long 
space  praying  aitiong  ibe  tombs  for  their  brethren's  souls, 
being;  bLiricU  there*  And  when  they  had  done  their 
prayers^  ihcn  they  rettirued  to  the  doiMcr  and  ibcic  did 
atody  ilieir  lx)okft  tintil  three  o'ctncL^  wheti  they  went  to 
Vespers*  This  wna  their  daily  exercise  aitU  study  every  day 
after  they  had  diiK-d,"t 

Oree  more  the  Durham  reeord  aflfords  u£  &  flimpao  or 
what  alter  Lhc  church  is  the  centre  of  the  cloistered  life — 
the-  doister  iisdf.  "  \n  the  norih  side  of  ihe  elr^iiter,  from 
the  comer  over  against  the  church  door  to  the  corner  over 
Against  the  doriniEory  dtior^  was  aJI  lioely  glaied  frran  the  (op 
10  the  sill  within  j  little  i>f  the  gri^und  inEu  the eloitCer garth, 
And  in  every  window  three  pews  or  atudicsf  where  cvcrvonc 
of  the  old  monks  bad  his  study,  etieh  by  btuj^df^  ihat  when 
they  hftd  dined  [hey  did  resort  lo  that  place  of  elcisterand 
there  studied  their  books,  everyone  iu  his  Httidy,  all  the  after- 
noon till  vc?fcper  limt-<  ThU  wa>  the  cicreisr  r^vfydHV-  All 
these  pews  or  studies  were  finely  wunscottcd  very  closely, 

X  The  vrpiiluK^  l»y  th«  AUlliAr  of  thr  *'ItEE«*"  ii  rtm/J,      tUiCt  M  In  inuir 

«thcr  iiEfLbiic<i<  A  modem  word  \%  »u1>»rlCu[<d  Jur  (he  ^uivriLjrjKT  rA  Xtit  grntrat 
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All  but  the  Forepart,  which  hod  €ArT«4  work,  whi^h  ^ave  light 
in  s^x  thtir  ^luily  iJoors.  AnJ  in  every  slmly  wns  n  J<-sk  to 
lie  iheir  Looks  on.  ,  ,  .  And  opposite  the  stndicg  sgAlnat 
the  church  wall  stood  ccrtalii  gr<:fit  cupbnarJs  of  viciinscot  all 
full  of  hc)o1c%  wiih  tt  ^r4.'4i,t  stonr  of  nitcicnl  mAi>L]srri|:>t!C  to 
help  them  in  their  study.  In  these  were  pkceJ  as  well  the 
MKicnt  wricrcn  Doctors  oF  the  Church  n%  other  profane 
authors,  with  dtvcra  other  holy  men's  works, sothflt  everyone 
studied  what  doctor  plvn&cd  him  the  bcfcl,  having  the  libmry 
■t  iiU  timcTi  Id  study  tn  besides  their  pews."* 

In  the  western  cloister  the  novices  hatl  a  special  place 
af  pointed  lor  their  dady  work.  "  And  the  mAsitcr  of  the 
Dovice^  hud  ft  prrtiy  «cat  of  WAin^riiC  adjoining  .  .  ,  over 
against  the  stall  where  they  snt,  nnd  there  he  taught  the 
saiJ  nu\iLLS  Loth  in  forenooik  ajid  artrrijuoii.  No  sirafigt^rs 
or  olher  persons  were  suffered  to  molest  or  trouLle  the  said 
novices  or  monks  in  their  studies  whilst  the v  were  at  their 
books  Ktrhiii  the  cloister,  cinit  fur  lLi5  purpose  ihcrt  was  a 
porter  appointed  to  keep  ihc  cloister  door." 

From  study  the  monks  went  at  three  e4ch  aFtcrnoou  to 
tbaunt  their  Vcspvr^  in  rhr  chiircL.  Tins  evening  service  was 
|)erfurmed  with  as  ^H'^U  solemnity  as  the  morning  mass. 
And  at  both  the  youths  of  the  singing  school,  SKfiporitd  for 
thp  piirposp  \\\  ihc  grcBtpr  inoMasieric*,  flttemltd  to  join  their 
voices  with  the  brethren  in  their  choral  service. 

Vespers  over,   the   monks    returned    imcc  njort  to  the 

cloister,  tiU  the  tolling  of  the  bell  atnioanccd  tho  evening 

meal.     '"  The  subprior,"  says  our  old  ajihoTJty,  "did  always 

dine  and  sup  with  the  whole  ettavettl,  and  sat  at  the  npper 

!Dd  of  the  table.     And  when  every  man  hiid  sujipud,  which 
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did  ulwuys  cud  at  five  o'clock,  upon  the  nn^ing  of  a  bell 
(he)  gAvc  wNrniiig  la  My  gmcc.  (This)  liciug  »auI,  tlicy 
dtrpnrtcd  l»  xht:  L-hitpter* house,  lo  meet  the  i>riar  cvcrr  night, 
thereto  rcniAin  in  prAycr  ftrd  devotion  till  six  o^clctlc.  At 
this  timr,  upon  i\\v  rm^ing  of  a  btll,  ihey  wtiil  |fi  Siilvr^*^ 
The  hOLjr  of  Cotupline  over,  and  a  brief  apacv  devuted  to 
privAtc  pntycr.  All  retired  to  the  dormitory  till  "die  bells 
which  ning  tvcr  At  midnight^ror  the  inonk-K  went  eterinorc 
to  their  m.itiiks  At  that  hour  of  niglit  " — proclaimed  wiih 
the  new  ildy  fimtilicr  ruiiiiU  of  player  and  labour* 

There  uerc  iJni**  when  the  daily  discipline  was  relttced  in 
fAvour  of  ronverSAtion  in  the  eommon  roonij  or  even  of  the 
mild  diwipAiion  of  cjtiiet  gAincs  for  the  younger  brclhiTii  And 
other  soeial  enjriyniciufi.  No  pict^jre  of  the  fdigious  life  can 
be  complete  wjthout  ft  notice  of"  this  phase  of  convtniuAl 
cxintenre.  Hit  Ttuiedlctriii-  monk  ludiio  pretence  tn  be  emu 
sidcrcd  A  misAnthn^pe.  Neither  did  h't%  calling  claim  to  bar 
him  from  tcaaoLmLIc  recreation*  "  On  the  right  hand  as  you 
go  out  of  tbe  cloisters/' sAvi  the  old  wriier,"  was  t]»c  common 
house.  The  bouse  was  xo  this  end,  to  hAvi;  a  iire  kept  m  it 
fill  the  winter  for  the  monks  tocomeniul  warni  them  hi,  being 
allowed  no  fire  but  ihai  only,  except  ihp  masiers  and  oifecrs 
of  the  huLk^e,  who  had  their  special  firca.  There  was  belong- 
ing IQ  the  rninmon  Utmse  a  garden  and  a  [aiwting  nWvy  at  the 
bock  of  the  house  towftrds  the  wntcr  for  the  novices  some- 
times to  recreate  themselves  when  they  had  leave  of  thdr 
master,  he  standing  by  to  sec  gfwd  ordi-T  kepi.  Also  in 
the  same  bouse  the  mAster  of  it  kept  his  0  Sapicntia  once 
a  V^r,  viz.,  between  Mariimnis  And  Chrisimii<i,  a  4ok-mn 
bAnqnct  whieh  the  pfior  and  convent  us«d  at  that  time  of 
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the  yc;iT  oiify>  Their  banquet  nas  of  figs  £nJ  raisiin^,  ale 
and  c!:ikfv,  niid  ihrrouT  no  «iipcTl!uily  (ir  <^xce4K,  Ijui  m 
tcholfiKtical    mid   niodcrate  cmignttulniidii  amongst    thein- 

This  glimpse  cf  rhe  dnily  tourine  oFnn  English  mmiasrery 
aflurclcd  u»,  cinvfly  by  the  happy  recollections  or  one  who 
rcmenilxrral  Oarliiini  before  the  suppression^  vs  sLiHitiicnT 
to  dispel  the  u^tditlonul  notion  thut  the  monk  either  on 
the  tiwt  hand  was  a  gloomy  person,  or  on  the  other  led  a  life 
of  nstf  nnd  slutb. 

In  the  ehroiiicle«  ard  meuior'uiU  of  the  TAnouii  ^bhcys  wc 
Stilf  possess,  very  little  inrormjiticiii  cAii  be  gtcdried  about  the 
inicnor  jind  domrsiic  lifr  of  iht?  inmates.  The  reiisoti  for 
this  is  obvious.  To  the  chronicler,  as  he  wrote  his  volume 
in  the  cloister  of  his  m^na&lcry,  the  daily  course  of  the 
monastte  life  xi'iis  ko  even,  unevL-ntful  ntid  well  known,  that  it 
roust  have  appeared  tisek-5S  and  unnecessary  to  enter  jiny 
descripliou  of  tI  in  his  piigt^^.  Tbtr  siiymg  "h;ippy  it  ihc 
dttion  that  has  no  history''  npplics  to  monasteries. 
Troublcsi  iliUjculties,  qo^rrcfs  and  even  se^iidctls  lini)  a 
>lace  on  the  parchment  record  of  an  abhty  or  convent,  while 
^thc  days  and  years  ot  |»lmll-IuI  unobtrumi'C  labour  would  pass 
uunoliceil  by  the  rminastit^  scribe. 


fn  one  of  his  :*uggestivc  Icccurts  Mr.  Ru'^kin  bids  hift 
licarers  nncc?  wril  the  d^itcs  A.b>  411  and  a.d^  481^  fnr  Ehey 
arc  the  %%?ars  of  thtf  be^pntiing  of  Venetian  power  and  of  tbc 
Clowning  of  CIih'K:  "  Not  for  dark  Uiitlto's  dukedom  nor  for 
btr  France'*  kingdom  t%\\\)-/^  he  adds,  ^'are  these  two  years 
lo  be  remembered  of  oil  otbers  in  the  wild  fifth  century,  but 
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bcoiupc  they  An-  aho  the  birili  vtMrsj^fl|^p^^^niiiJ 
AgrcAlcr  lorclofflll  fuiurc  C hn  » tt nd i  ii i i^t.  d  z aT4:'m^9* ^- 
BencdicI-"*  If  St.  BfiLfHlIcf  coiili!  Hilirti  any  njflritry  m  hi* 
own  it  is  England,  '[here  Is  no  need  to  dwell  here  on  the 
CVAUgcTi^ftlJon  Iff  our  land,  on  the  meMtrii^irr^i  he  ^nil  \kiivc 
to  GcmijiTiy  and  lo  (ht  North  to  prc3<^l)  the  gospel,  on  the 
ftchoob  in  which  he  gathered  hh  di±^cipTc5  and  whence  issued 
ibc  ievi\;il  iif  Iftteni  m  the  diirkest  tl.iy^  tit  thv  miildlr  flgrs, 
oi)  the  tlow  patient  Uhmir  by  which  his  sons  rcdfiimcd  the 
soil,  nor  uu  th?  men  chrough  vt  hum  our  ver>-  poliTy  and  Jaw 
seem  to  have  gnitied  ihctr  lemprr  and  rioderation  from  hift 
Mrit  of  discretion.  All  thii  U  iiekiviwledj^ed  th'iugh  so 
Lfily  fofgnttcUn  All  wa.%  done  fto  qiiictly,  ^  orilcrly,  so 
nutorilly,  thAt  a  wniU  which  h;i<  entcrrJ  cin  the  fnirt*  ftf  ihc 
bhDur  m^y  Almoi^t  h?  excutrd  if  it  docs  not  rtcoguiEc  the 
hand  thai  dug  the  soil  and  pUiitcd  the  tn^c.f 

Vh*?  hencfitH  eonfeiTod  by  the  moii;isirc  order  were  grcAt. 
Tho$c  who  experienced  them  hAd  m;  donbt  on  that  score  and 
were  not  bphindhiind  in  fiiH  8I11I  ample  eiprewinn  of  their 
l^titude^And  though  the  rvlicinus  hodie;  ^veTe  not  fte  rich 
AS  ihey  were  rcpretentrd  to  be,  their  ^sCA?th  w«^  utidovittcdfy 
itninen«e.  Various  orders  sharvd  it,  but  the  Benedictines, 
incWin^  in  their  rank»,  hcside^  the  BlAi^k  mfjnk«,  the 
CUierrmr/thc  Chniinc,  the  ftninclinonmiti  nnd  othent  hAd 
tncomparAbly  the  greater  parr.  Independently  of  their 
wrallli,  what  gAve  the  Bcnctliafne*  furilKr  diL-nity  wa4  the 
poftte«)LLon  of  tight  or  nine  cHrhedialij.  iiK-luditiy  iliose  uf  the 
speciAlly  digndied  sees  of  Winchester,  Durham  And  Csnlcf- 

*  ■■  Out  UtiKtB  bmve  toU  us,**  bi.i  p.  41. 
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II-  dtTiiiiti  of  the  hishnpft  *if  thr^e 
c  h^tnih  rf  the  cDiivcnC.  Ai  Caiitcrbtiry,  rn 
particiiUr,  the  juiiaJiciion  of  the  g;rciii  TnciropaliMr&l  church 
fell,  during  a  vncsmcy,  into  tho  hands  of  (iie  prior  and  con* 
vvtit.  In  their  ii&ni«  ran  »ll  liceiiscs  for  the  consecration  of 
biahupa ;  ihcy  held  all  the  ftrcbl episcopal  power*  of  viditation ; 
they  c^oiikl  miiDinftic  the  consecrating  prelnTc  and  the  prelate 
to  iiresidc  at  convocation.  It  miiy  Ixr  reaJify  understood  that 
lh«e  powers  were  not  af  way*  viewed  wit  li  fitrourby  the  college 
of  bishops;  hut  nfter  the  thlrtL-enih  cetiturr,  wi:h  a  prudent 
use  of  BcknowMgcd  rights  on  the  one  side  and  benevolence 
an  ihe  other,  ilic>'  ziianagud  to  avoid  disagreement.  Alibuugh 
holding:  the  cathedral  churches,  the  »ionk»  did  poi  interfere 
wjihtiiocesnnadminiMraticn.  The  bl^hcp'a  oRic^rals  were  com- 
monly chosen  frcMn  the  spciilar  ffergy,  cvni  when  he  himself 
happened  to  be  a  monk.  It  is  almost  a  commonplace  however 
tod^cll  on  the  rivalry  between  the  c]c:rgyaMd  the  monasteries 
as  if  it  were  inten«ified  in  the  l^rer  ages.  U[i<^tie«iionably 
there  were  lawsuits  fthout  property  nnd  othc-r  rtghls  between 
lhein,ftnd  mi  ^iindenitan  clings  nuchas  will  jiapprrn  iictween  men 
of  all  classes ;  but  iheir  relations  seem  to  hjive  been  generalljr 
good  and  even,  and  exempt  from  any  systematic  petty  bieker- 

mg- 
The  privileE^e^  eeclesiaslienl  position  of  the  monastic  orders 

found  it«  counierpart  in  pailijimcni.  Abbots  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  spiritual  peerage,  which  in  thone  times  was  both  indi- 
vidually more  iutlucutial  and  corpomtcly  nmch  larger  than  at 
present.  The  jHivilinu  held  by  tla^n^  ihinii^lnjui  tvny  |Tart  of 
the  eoimlrj' pave  \M:t  A  further  weight  to  their  great  position  as 
iKiblcmei]  and  local  magnates-  As  such  ihcy  xvetit  part  paau 
with  l^nruu  or^Arl  of  cht^  nitblr^t  tiutugr.     On  ibc  blazoi^ed 
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Roll  oflhcLordfejiIiv  lord  flichard  WbiiiugAiidlhebrd  lEugjli 
Farriiigdon  went  hand  m  hand  with  a  llowurd  und  s  Talbot. 
This  Mjdiwidii.il  cj^wMi'mcm  itiilhvittil  Ijv  the  (Mtm  of  (iilc  is 
^crikmg,  Whitiiig  aiul  r^rringdou  do  not  v^allc  mci\'-ly  as  tti^ 
abUtic  of  GUitou  And  the  ahbot  of  Reading,  b;tt  in  the  roll  of 
Knglish  peera  thty  still  hold  the  name  hy  which  they  were 
ki»crwfi  when  playing  as  childrc'f]  in  the  ccuntr)^  manor-hou&v 
UP  piKTr  inaii*H  cultd^t-.  In  tlic  kltcr  buuks  of  Durbacn  [iriury 
the  diicii  of  ilie  CliflbrJs  uiid  ihc  Ntvillcs  atldro^s  ihe  prior 
u  iheir  cqunl  iu  do  mere  word*  of  empty  iorm.  If  on  occft* 
%mtt  the  Inyinan  striken  A  higher  lODC*  Iti  uhiLh  ihc  monk 
rci;potid«  in  gciitlcncK^,  it  datx  not  Affect  the  ring  of  trt^sty 
And  sincere:  friendship  which  is  cAu^ht  ihrougbouc  the  whole 
currtspoitdcncc.  Nor  \a  tht-fi^  Miiyihing  i^ur^irising  in  rhi« 
when  the  character  of  the  monastic  life  is  rcaliznt  llic 
monk  of  Dnrli-im  from  his  earliest  yxs-tt  coiubiiicd  sinipllcliy 
of  life  U'iih  inpfoiuulirigs  of  pbtial  gr»imU'ur  Aud  a  state  *nel 
Gertmoiiyf<|Lml  to  th&tof  court^ijUnd  yet  more  measured.  Aa 
tiim^  pRKsnl  vUf  he  grcvi  from  ohrdlcncr  to  conimftnd  ai 
nattirally,  niihout  perceiving  it,  the  peasant's  son  l:«GAme  tht 
«(|L]al  of  the  ptcr<  And  ntl  tfii»  was  done  without  appcAl  to 
principlcitof  dvmoeraiiclevc'lling.  Thehcr;i!d*'  **visirationft^ 
commence  at  The  moment  when  the  doom  of  the  u^ona^tcrica 
was  alrr-ady  Uxt.^,  Up  to  that  time  the  art  of  lifting  ciut  the 
"g<ntkman**  from  the  *' no-gentleman,"  which  under  the 
Ttu!or:t  and  firnt  Stuarts  grew  to  a  pitch  of  perfHection,  waa- 
■loi  yi-i  cvolvcil ;  8nij  it  n>ay  be  safi?  to  say  thai  the  m^inas* 
lerics,  in  ages,  which  if  any,  might  et^em  fatal  to  it,  kept  up 
the  idea  of  pcnciiial  titibility. 

The  nrgftnixHtion  of  th«  vaHoiis  orders  helped  to  f|tiATify 
the  most  proBiinctkC  of  their  members  for  taking  part  in  the 
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chief  conncil  of  iht  j\'Am,  Bcsidm  ihrir  pmsmc?  in  coiivft- 
caiiont  the  Bmct^ietims  uiJ  Augustinianfl  h«d  each  « 
c|Ufldncnnlal  ^Ijnprci',  cijm]iiivcd  of  the  iibbolft  aiiJ  auivcfntiiiit 
plinrs  of  ihc  whole-  countrv,  Aod  nuirbvrmg  fi>r  the  Be(ic<]ic- 
tinea  as  niflny  a*  t\*«  or  three  hiiuJrcd  pt'^*^"^-  tJii  tliMC 
occN*bioi]a  evf^ii  hidivklual  inonk^^  w}i<>  migtii  be  dL'fititccI  by 
their  nuperior,  could  lenm  the  practice  of  j^rvat  ddihemti^ 
assemblies  anJ  how  to  deal  with  AHfairs  ^r  fAt-rcncliing  con- 
sequence.  Ic  was  (h«*  not  merely  hy  honorilTt'  distinction 
that  vre  find  the  criinmisai<»n»  of  ihc  peace  ([encndly  hevtdcd 
by  KfjitLc  prliiclpAl  Abbot  or  prior  of  eatch  county.  Thry  hjid 
the  prBdicc  ol'  business,  And  iliey  were  in  touch  wjih  men  of 
aJI  ranks — the  country  gcntleinnii,  ihc  ycon^sn,  the  arttain, 
the  pt-jiSijiiit  and  the  (kjof.  Ii  is  no  mere  fj^iirevjf  speech 
vfheri  motiasti  rres  are  called  iho  eommon  hufitdricn  for  people 
of  all  sorts  and  ctrnditions  tbc  gciicml  refuge  of  ihc  poor. 
The  dafly  life  cf  the  heads  and  officeis  of  every  rnorasttc 
house  nuiSpt  have  brought  ihcm  in  constant  and  nuturoJ  con- 
tan  wiiU  all  cl«%v*(  uf  ?*ariciy,  1  lit  inr.hli'*  were  tiot  oierdy 
anchoriies  enclosed  in  narrow  walla,  but  Hxrc  aflVcted  by  all 
the  nioventfiits  of  public  life,  ITicy  xvcrt  not  men  of  war, 
Li,  liliL-  ilie  knij^ht  Hud  (lie  liaroii,  they  h.iJ  to  pn>vidc  inoi 
for  the  muftCcrs,  An  great  landowners  they,  more  th^n  the 
)tomAn,  A'cic  concerned  in  the  crops  and  the  wciitbcr.  Tbt-y 
redded  on  th«  land  in  the  midst  of  their  people,  ai^d  the 
bams,  f;umhousea  and  eoltagca  were  no  lei*  objccta  of  iheir 
caic  th.in  the  imif  uliicli  <.^>vi-red  ili<^ir  own  he^iiis.  Ge\ond 
thi«,  ihiy  were  more  ih^n  hntloAiiers  to  tiio^e  round  about 
them.  Tiie  adviscia  And  leathers  <»f  all,  they  hfld  the  wnik 
now  iintlcTtakcn  by  tht  guardian,  the  relii-ving  offircr,  ihc 
patish  doctor  and  tlie  schoolmaster.    Their  charity  did  not 
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llow  from  public  3ottrcc%  yet  M  men  expcctcil  ihcm^  uah  in- 
c-ldeitt  of  their  fiftifi's^ioti,  m  prtiiide  for  iIkkc  \\\  yumM,  kihI 
they  were  \\ell  ncc|Lramivd  viitb  the  cir<:unifitAiic«fl  nf  tbo&€ 
the/  helped.  TliL-si;  L:oiid!tJoii5  cDitkbuicJ  tota&c  irt;t  uy  of  the 
difficiiltir<i  which  attend  the  rclfcf  of  ihe  pcmr.  "The  myrh 
of  the'JiJiG  uli  Kngh^^h  gcntlenmn/  who  hnd  a  large  estate, 
and  provided  every  dny  for  the  poor  9X  his  gnic,  wan  realUcd 
in  the  cine  of  the  monks,  and  in  their  eai^c  oiJy/'^ 

Art  i%  «  tiller  and  truer  txprcssioit  ol  the  inmost  mind  tbjin 
even  wonls  can  he,  Or  ans,  architecture  %s  not  the  Icv^t  in 
power  to  reveal  iho  eoul  of  man.  ''  Cfln  the  same  fitrcatn 
send  forth  witters  bdth  iwcel  ant!  bitter?  "  soy*  the  writer 
|u»t  limited.  "  An-  iUv  highrr  reiki i£;irioo«  of  riffiKlic  hniitty 
.  .  .  co^tpfltiblc  with  the  disordering,  ^-ul^r,  jiiieI  noisy  pur- 
Auita  of  aa  lui^erupvilnus  avuTiccorambltiouf  Will  men  that 
gather  meanly  Scatter  nobly  ?  Will  aay  magic  convert  the 
sum  total  of  sonjid  Actions  into  grcntacss  of  nny  kind  }  ''t 

Though  ihe  archiicciirft  of  the  Sftrcnth  cenlnry  h«  not 
tbc  l>'pc  of  Cistercian  bcanty,  tlic  builders  "f  the  lower  of 
Caiucfbniy,  cf  ilie  LaiIv  chiijH-t  of  Gluctcstci  and  the  thurvh 
of  Batbt  ilie  refatbionert  of  Wtnehester,  Chester  nud  Sher- 
borne with  a  host  of  other  miMiastic  chiirehc^,  coold  not 
hnvc*  hren  mm  devoid  t^iibrr  of  thr  *rnsr  of  bcanfy  eir  gpin- 
dcur.  It  ««cms  in  tins  matter  as  ihougb,  with  the  clo90  of 
the  civil  wars  men  h;id  ifiken  fresh  heartland  the  half  century 
prceetlrn^  rhtr  d(.'!^irit(.'iion  of  the  nrniiastcritSj  so  Oir  frnin  Ix^ng 
a  time  oF  ajmtliy  and  ItstksstKA^  witiie^Md  agri'at  revival  of 
architect  11  mI  activitv^  This  wotjld  hftvc  been  impossible  had 
the  monasDe  ev^lem  been  eommonlv  in  a  state  of  undue 
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rclAK<Ltion  or  dt^gr^idAtion,  The  individual  scn*e  ol  owncrahip 
iu  chccuuimiJii  guodais  singijIaHy  s[i|^hc  in  mon^sriccommu- 
nitk'K.  tt  i«  Alui^f.-l^i(?r  iiLitdtquritcr  Si%  a  a|Jur  la  krtrp  lliin^ 
in  EL  proper  c»nditinii.  Where  th«  ftcncml  level  ut  disiciptine 
U  ](iw  ihu  unJcDcy  U  to  sbilt  of!"  the  crniiblc  of  \\vv  day  to  the 
nicrrow.  E-ich  mnn  U  glad  to  lkc*Ar  Mt:  own  burden  hi  the 
lightest, and  that  uhich  is  the  commoa  concern  is  left  to  tAke 
it*  conrsL-  lo  tUt  vfrjrt  uf  ruui.  A  luuc  fct-IJiig  uf  iwrviMirti 
pride,  or  spurt  of  ptrvonal  efl'oft  \%  not  iuffideiit,  »o  iirmig  ut 
ibe  tendency  to  nvoid  irouhle.  The  only  corrcclU'c  i*,  thnt 
U'hich  is  of  tlic  essoncc  uf  ihe  fnon^stic  stftic,  a  strong  And 
vigf>io»s  commumtv  life.  This  CAik  only  cjiisi  where  At  le^i&t 
«  rcaacnnblc  Amount  of  order  and  dtsciplinc  prvvAib.  Hence 
die  actively  in  LntUing  prevailing  in  ihe  early  sixteenth  cen- 
tury hosfl  ks&on  of  its  own  to  tdl  to  those  who  have  the 
power  \<y  read  it.  However  wealthy  ihi'bc  great  fuuiidnt ions 
nrfiy  h^^c  been,  they  could  not  huve  undertaken  workj;  of 
fiueb  jnfigiiitudc  had  not  the  mona^tLc  tone  bccu  huilUiy 
mid  vigorous. 

Nor  wa»  their  work  ^ebieveJ^  o^  is  so  often  implied,  at  the 
Opcnsc  of  ihc  pAiish  churcheK.  Instances  iikighl  be  njulti- 
plicdt  one  vtili  siifiicc.  Within  a  5tonc*s  ihrow  of  the  cnthe- 
<lnl  of  Coventry  standi  the  church  of  tbe  Holy  Tnnity; 
wifhiti  n  s[one*s  throw  of  ihut,  ti^aiii^  standi  the  rhtirc^hof  S% 
MJchj^el — two  of  ihe  noblett  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Che 
Icingdt^ni,  3i.'lh  were  in  the  p^UonAgc  of  the  cathedral  priory. 
HaJ  the  nionks  cheapen  to  indid^t-  in  unwon.hyj(-jil(»u«v,  the 
erection  of  these  noble  cditices  might  easily  luave  beeit  prc- 
venicd.  In  thcHe  cnscsj  it  will  he  umlersttiud,  the  builditiga 
were  not  lor  themselves.  The  Aitgustiiiian  ennong  not  infrfr- 
^ueiitly  icrvtd   the   churches  in  ihcir  own  patn^nogc;  the 


uidiiks  MS  a.  itiaitcr  of  ihc  rare«  cictption  only,  ft"  it  be 
asscrtcil  that,  by  acting  in  so  mnny  insuuccft  imrvly  A9  vicars 
for  ihc  UlotuiMK:  hi)U\r5i,a  ponlciji  uf  tiR- sci-iihr  tOfrgv  soctncd 
ihcrcby  placed  in  a  posiiioii  of  inftriorii^  und  dvpunJciicc,  It 
inust  be  rcmonbcrcd  tbal  to  iht  moiiiiMcry  they  oficit  owtJ 
lh«r  mF(«t]nrii[  In  the  ran!ts  of  the  clergy  bi  stl-  Puuiiig 
Andc  tbc  ciiucitiori  ibcy  commonly  received  in  the  moniAtic 
free  schools,  it  is  sinking  lo  ^nd  hi  the  epi&cniMl  rcii;i%frr« 
hnw  Urge  A  jiToporrion  of  ihe  <ieeHlflr  dorgy  were  crdaincd  to 
the  "title"  given  them  by  some  movia*tcry  or  convent,  Tbi» 
&ct  i»  CDipbit^iscd  by  the  cxlnnntdinnry  dimiruilioji  of  ejiiidt- 
daccK  for  the  prtE^fittiocid  immcdiatciv  sub&cqueiit  to  the 
de&tTuclion  of  the  mcnmnterics,  which  accounis  lur  the  dcnnh 
of  parochial  clergy  so  often  compkincd  of  u  ft-w  vestry  later* 
Tbe  only  specimen  of  a  monastic  chi^omlc  of  the  limes  c( 
the  civil  wai^ — that  of  Croylancl,  a  pkce  remote  iVoni  the 
scenes  of  tToithle**-givE--s  tn  n  glimpse  of  continued  activity, 

■  Vrotn  iht  archUph«<pi|  iF|;iirfrt  of  (hr  Uiwnc  of  York  ^E  apf>4r»  iIiai 
tiftiitcn  ijol  Hid  l}39  there  were  6,19a  pnata  otdAiqcd.  Of  thnv  I14IS  *tfe 
nUftoui.  iA^  •"(  Kculm«  (irr^niEaT  fm  wilinvii^Q  to  A  title.  (a(nt»h6]  by 

rluflllg  tllC  JI4  ytai»**>it  irvfr  1  iS.  Th«  [<):liL«  o(  ^olrbkihP|i  BdwarJ  tfTtfidiin 
(hji  In  if^Oi  0^  *^"^  oTiiuiiFil  prtnli;  In  rjlj?  noctrJiiiaUuiiB  w«v  re^iflfdt  in 
I5ja  <j(ily  10  ;  aivJ  bi  I  ^9  the  urdbdijaiiA  h^t  Jwindlfd  down  ta  3.  Of  ihE«c 
one,  ill  lire  iiix  iiitil  uf  i.uVi  i&ntEO  liit  IjUe  fTdiii  4  iclj^iuiia  Iiuuhc-.  »i^d 
amrl^rr  in  Itie  irmnd  Fiftif  uf  Ihc  ycAt  wia  mjt^fe  iirlctl  "tii  rht  iitJr  ol  ^j 
i;fAr«uil  Viim  bj*  (he  kinf  Irt^n  ihc  muutaFcrj  d  VVotkBOfi  "  AEur  '53f  ftrnwi)* 
Ihc  Jtw  oiilknalkiit  «ie  )tn»c  nhoiKcxtil  "lUlct"  fgvikdoJ  gu  l^s  |n«nilx»  ol 

t  The  4ciin.li  ot  lue  monoMtc  ohrtnkrlw  l«  Tffj  remarkable.  Ii  i*.  btfwcwr, 
ap4b1c  o|  A  Ljiii^ilc  rA|jUii4Lku(u  lo  Ihe  fiJil  f1*cr,  ttie  lEenanlicm  Afikdi  pro* 
du<r^  a  Ci)iiimir#t)  a  M^rtiLrtdll  ancl  a  Mirln  Sanurlo  were  li^inlU  lirtH  |<r 
ihc  ofrpMilltrri  t^f  cltrnniclet  tudi  41  tliiHe  ol  MflEUv*  Pari*  AdJ  WiltUm  *f 
UilmBbury'  Snfuidlf,  Llicr<  i*  ETcry  prvUilnlit|r  that  <ii4nv  3uclk  niaiuiilc 
rfcortU  vtvt  dutrojTrl  4t  IUc  riiwiULtion,  TTi?  liuJa  fiM^nifnc  oF  tJtt  mmir  of 
St.  Ad£dkuk*>i  C*ntftbarj  ttioirithiu  thecloiiler  anniLliiEt  Atrc  tiill  at  ivotk. 
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Scnldcs  the  free  school,  die   chonl    ucccasitits  required  a 

tuff,  orgnn  buiiOing,  bcl!  foLindiiig  And  that  vi'hich  English 
*iki]|  iidd  rjisvd  to  ihc  Olgnuyof  du  Art — embroider) **al[  were 
fts  nctittlv  pToniofed  at  Crnyland  as  ever,  Ttic  mnnks  too 
were  not  !to  wedded  to  old-fushioncd  waya,  but  wbAt  they  tverc 
ready  1«  f  <rel  i^ic  UlciC  dincovericx.  It  mii>t  not  be  furgnlieD 
that  in  Tngbrd  (though  not  in  England  only]  the  Ijrst  ^riac- 
ing  presses  were  »et  up  in  the  mDnasUric?. 

The  great  rcliginm  hoiwrs,  moreover,  afTurded  to  th<?  coun- 
try po[>(i]ation  a  tight  of  those  f  plendoim  now  eonfined  to 
the  great  ijentrcs  cf  pop»ffition<  The  Hch  vesiEiieiiis  and 
costly  pUte  in  ilii?  monastic  iressu re-house  were  no  men.*  prr- 
aonftl  possession.     The  enjoyment  of  tbcm  belonged  to  the 

»plc  as  a  whale.  As  feast  dsy  aucccrdrd  feast  ^ay  the  trea* 
stires  were  brmigbt  forth  to  delic^ht  tbcir  hearty  as  t\\\  tnok 
pAit  in  the  rejoicings.  Thus  the  monasteries  sent  a  my  of 
light  and  gladness  throngti  the  lives  of  the  gre^t  ina^s  nf  the 

fple,  whose  lot  at  best  is  full  of  hardness,  dulness  and 
snrrow. 


All  ihat  is  here  insiGtcd  on  is,  that  m  the  sixteenth  ecnniry 
the  monasceriea  formed  an  clement  in  Knglish  social  life  both 
mlar  and  benelicent.     For  the  purpose  of  ibis  argument 

nit  H  n^  ]ik:ly  Id  hire  brcn  a  tcliCaiy  caw-  ChronkTet  d  t^i*  limd,  hcraenr^ 
'vBuMn'A  tc  Lkc  ihc  t:i»i  folios  gf  tbc  Su  Alban'k  (kriiicorimiit  wnimi  m 
inprr>l«Li^he  ntnnHnil  pn^.  Dud  aTiovc  all  Ei»lii(»  noihinirtotuwiin  (imprrTf 
and  cvEAin,  tti*7  wouM  Eliv*  b«n  liult  n^r1*4l  ^  Ih*  ipotlfrt  al  |H«  r«]l^^c«u 
hodtcfi  onH  iTjut  lev;  <x  tfrsirvi^nl.  TljiriElyi  itif  niU  uf  Ihc  ririi  Tuili^a  wu 
of  »Uc1i  %  fur,  iJiai  a  Maitlicir  pjrti,  or  pyrri  a  WL^Uam  of  Nfw1»itr>,  rirat  U 
•Mfi  dif^ffted  la  XtW  Ihc  triiTit,  cfpuH  iLuHly  tiapc  Lo  aiil  tVicLr  duyi  in  ihcir 
CDAtrfit  h'v  AiAii  ^11  be  opctted  lu  invVc  d  huo  uE  hiiiiKlJ  dkkIt  to  j^iaufr 
lbs  csriotily  o(  iiwEciiij'.  It  li  tlirk  WDfilcr,  ciinT^urr,  IF  tlic  Uirr  monkt 
ntgtctUd  Itiet  ifinik)*  *nd  lumtd  in  pK(eRDC«  to  c(hcr  occapiEic'iiL 
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tt  niAtlcrs  liulc  whether  the  Cvrnprrta  nr  tiiack  6tK/^  be  true  or 
fiiJflc.  If  they  were  true,  the  ca&c  woM  be  ftrottger  tiill,  for 
it  is  oitIv  an  ovtrfwwcriiig  sense  of  the  hcncijt*  wbich  the 
mnimKlnint  ^i-iii^nilly  liidusrd  <ncr  tlie  coiiiuty  that,  iu  tlic 
presence  of  euch  a  cnulogiie  of  mi(|uit}v  cauld  have  pnt- 
TCiitcd  their  fftli  Amid  gciicrAl  cKCcr^EJuR.  Bat  what  is  the 
case?  On  tbr  |iari  iti'  tlic  scx'u1»r  cIltl^',  wTtii  nti^tit  be-  sup- 
posed  to  be  their  laturnJ  rivaU,  (he  utit^t:  tti  Hi&bcjp  Fi&hcr, 
prc*cmincEU  amuiigst  them  all  for  &  love  of  st>unil  Icftming 
and  for  p'trtVj  was  rAi*icd  at  tpnlcrKinnn  >n  their  rlcicncc.  Of 
the  nubihiy,  who  AfterwArds  shared  in  the  plunder,  many  a 
iitie  before  iht  rvnit  put  in  a  pica  for  ihc  preicrvntluu  of  tlic 
house  in  whidi  bt  hiniscir  wm*  iiiEeresred.  The  popular  voice 
WAS  cxprn^cd  m  the  risings  in  the  cant  and  north,  and  at  a 
later  dale  in  ihc  wt»t.  It  is  nnly  now,  when  ibc  docttmeiitary 
history  of  the  time  is  being  rcveakd,  that  we  begin  to  under^ 
fttand  how  narrowly  these  niovcmcnCa  cscApcd  a  nuccciis, 
which  would  have  changed  the  coarse  of  English  hi^oiy* 
The  voices  raised  agAin^t  the  monks  wxre  those  of  Crnm* 
weirs  H^its,  of  the  diqu»  c^f  the  new  tnt-n  find  of  hta 
hirc]i;ig  scribes,  who  formed  a  er«w  of  as  irviciilcnt  ami  fihhy 
libellers  as  ever  disgruccd  a  rcvolulionar)-  caasc*  The  Utcr 
centuries  have  laken  ihcir  lale  tn  good  faith,  but  time  is 
showing  that  the  iiioimMcnci,  up  to  the  day  of  their  fall,  had 
urn  forfeited  llie  ijoudu  111^  the  veneration,  the  affeclioti  uf  the 
English  pcoplft. 
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THE    DAWN    OF   DIFFICULTIES, 

No  just  apprccialion  of  the  great  social  and  religious 
rcvolutiori  of  the  rixlccnth  century  is  possible  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  produced  it, 
"ThehiAlory  of  the  Rtrfifrmation  in  Kngland,"  writes 
Lord  Macaulay,  "'is  lu!l  o(  strange  problems-"* 
That  ihe  nslian,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  in  furtherance  of  his  whini^,  should  acquiesce  in 
ihe  rejection  of  papal  supremacy  over  the  Church, 
should  substitute  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  head- 
ship of  titr  King,  aiul  shnulil  tolc^ratc  the  n;<tionaI 
upheaval  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  property 
implied  in  the  dissolution  of  monastenes  and  con- 
Bscation  of  their  lands  and  goods,  arc  "  problems  " 
to  be  solved  only  by  an  aec^uaimance  with  the  even* 
preceding  and  accompanying  them* 

*  Euay  on  Lord  Biirkic;h. 
vol-   I.  B  . 
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CiToum stances  combined  to  collect  inihc  political 
and  social  aim o^p here  of  England  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIIK  elements  fraught  with  dan^rous  and 
ilefilnicllve  power  against  the  Church.  Irj  ilie  (ir&t 
place,  it  would  seem  to  be  ccrtam  that  the  country 
had  not  recovered  from  that  terrible  visitation,  known 
as  the  "  Black  Death/*  which  devastated  Europe  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  tentuiy,  Allhitugh  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  had  elapsed  before  Henry 
VUK  mounitd  the  throne,  so  great  had  bc^cn  the 
ravages  of  the  scourfje,  and  so  unsettled  had  been 
the  iiittfTval,  that  the  lulion  w;is  still  suffering  from 
ihe  effects  of  the  great  sickness.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  otherwise,  when  in  one  year,  r348-9, 
about  half  of  the  entire  population  was  swept 
anajr,  hi  Nnrwit:h  t:ify  idniie  57,304  people, 
"  beside  religious  and  beggars/'  arc  said  by  the 
chronicler  of  the  time  to  have  died;*  in  the  little 
town  of  Bodmin  more  than  1,500  were  buried  f  in  a 
few  months* 

Among  the  clergy  the  mortality  was  quite  as 
heavy.  In  ihe  diocese  of  Norwich  during  a  single 
twelvemonth  there  arc  recorded  the  institution  of 
S63  incumbents  to  livings  vacated  by  the  denih  of 
the  previous  occupant,  "  the  clergy  dying  so  fast 
that  they  were  obliged  to  iidniit  rumbers  of  youths 
that  had  only  devoted  themselves  for  clerks  by  being 

*  For  1I1C  TacIs  known  about  the  "  Block  Dcaih  "  llic  rcarlcr  m;*^ 
consult  Mason's  "Norrolk,"  p.  73,  ^,,  and  two  in«at  inttrcaUn^ 
»uclc«  in  Veil.  ii.  of  JvrTaigiilJy  Jitviftt,  bj  IVofdWf  $cct>aliia. 
t  Cole  MS.,  xM.,  [i.  lij. 
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sn  to  be  rectors  of  pnnshcs."*  In  liie  County 
of  Norfolk,  out  of  J9g  pricsls  527  died  of  the 
plague;  and  William  Baleman,  the  bishop,  applied 
for  and  obtained  from  Pope  Clement  VJ.,  a  bull 
allowing  him  to  dispense  ftith  sixty  clerks,  who  were 
only  3[  yciirs  of  age,  **lh[iugh  only  shavelings/* 
and  Co  allow  them  to  hold  rectories,  as  i.ooo  livings 
had  been  rendered  vacant  by  death,  as  otherw-ise 
service  would  cease  altogether.  In  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  to  take  another  instance,  96  priests 
out  of  141  died;  in  the  East  Riding,  out  of  95, 
only  35  survived  J  and  altogether  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  about  two-thirds  of  the  clergy  of  England 
weie  carried  off  by  ihc  sickncss.t 

The  monastic  orders  su^ered  with,  perhaps,  more 
severity,  because  the  mortality  w,ts  greater  where 
numbers  were  gathered  together  William  of  Wor- 
cester recoids  iti  the  Register  of  Fiijins  Minor 
at  Bodmin  a  statement  that  in  the  general  chapter, 
held  in  1351,  al  Lyons,  it  was  computed  the  order 
had  lost  through  the  sickness  13,883  members  in 
iiuropc.  Wilting  of  the  Diocese  of  Winehesler  at 
ihis  time>  a  loc^l  antiquarian  authority  ^  says;  "  We 
have  no  me^irs  of  ascertaining  the  actual  havoc 
occasioned  among  the  religious  houses  of  this 
diocese,  or  the  number  of  clergy  who  perished;  but 
in  the  hospital  of  Sandown  in  Surrey  there  existed 

t  Fcrtnighiiy  if/vitft.  Vol.  il, 

t  F.  J,  B^iigciiL  Note  comributn!  10  life  of  W<  i>{  Wyki^buni. 
Jiunui  ind  Lo. 
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not  a  single  survivor  ;  and  of  othc^  religious  houses 
ill  the  diocese  (which  comprises  only  two  counties) 
there  perished  no  fewer  Ihan  2S  superiors— abbots, 
abbesses,  and  priors — and  nearly  350  rectors  and 
vicars  of  the  several  parish  churches/' 

Stowe  states  that  in  his  time  ihcic  was  a  tablet 
at  the  Charterhouse^  London^  to  coramemorale  the 
fact  that  in  the  crypt  and  adjoining  burying-grourd 
50.000  bodies  were  interred  during  the  twelve 
months.  Fioni  Candlemas  to  Easier  200  inter- 
ments arc  said  to  have  taken  place  each  day. 
Three  archbishops  of  Canterbury  in  one  year  were 
enthroned,  only  to  be  carried  lo  the  tomb.  In  the 
abbey  of  Croxton,  in  Lincolnshire,  all  the  monks 
except  the  abbot  and  prior  were  swept  off  by  the 
sickness;  and  at  Westminster  abbey,  the  abbot 
and  36  of  his  community  were  commiUcd  lo  a 
common  grave  in  the  southern  cloister.  Lastly,  to 
give  but  one  more  instance,  in  the  abbey  of  Meaux^ 
out  of  50  monks  and  to  novices,  40  monks  and  all 
the  n(>viccs  died.* 

The  effect  of  this  vast  depopulation  was  felt 
for  many  succeeding  generaUona.  According  to 
Knighton's  Chroniclef  there  existed  such  distress 
and  such  a  universal  "loosening  of  th(5  bonds  of 
society  "  as  is  '*  only  to  be  found,"  says  Mason,  "  in 
ihe  description  of  earthquakt^s  in  South  America ;  "f 


•  Hiei,  MSS,  Comm.  Append-  Rcpt.,  ix,,  p  1  j?  b. 
t  llisc,  Angl.  Set.  dccein. 
t  Nirtfolk.  p.  78. 
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vhole  tillages  died  out,  cities  shrunk  within  their 
wzilU,  and  ihc  houses  becoming  unoccupied  (l-II  into 
ruins,  Th«;  agricultural  population  suflered  as 
seveccly  iks  that  of  the  towns,  iirt)  the  Und  Ml  out 
of  cultivation  on  account  of  the  difficult)- of  securing 
lahonrcrs,  except  at  enormous  wages.  Flocks  *vcrc 
attacked  by  disease  and  perished  from  want  of 
herdsmen  to  watch  them;  the  corn  crnps,  which 
were  unusually  rich  in  the  year  1348,  rotted  on  the 
ground,  as  no  harvestmen  were  to  he  found  la  reap 
them.  The  monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury, even  with  its  rich  eiidnwrnenls,  fell  the  (nneh 
of  poverty.  In  asking  from  the  bishop  of  Rochester 
the  impropriation  of  the  church  of  Wcsterham  "to 
help  ihem  to  keep  up  tbeir  old  hospitality,"  they 
plead  excessive  poverty  caused  by  '*  the  great  pesti- 
lence affecting  man  and  beast/'  in  furtherance  of 
their  suit  ihey  forward  to  the  bishop  a  list  of  their 
losses  in  cattle,  which  amount  to  257  oxen,  51 1  cows 
with  their  calves,  and  4,585  sheep,  estimated  tQ  be 
wcrth  in  money  jf  793  12s.  6d.,  or  more;  than  j£^  16,000 
of  our  money.  Nor  is  this  all^  for  they  declare  that 
[,2t2  acres  of  land  foin:crly  prolitablc  to  them  had 
been  rendered  useless  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea, 
from  the  impossibility  of  getting  labourers  to  main- 
tain ihe  sea  walls.* 

Such  a  9:atc  of  things,  universal  throughout  the 
whole  of  England,  produced  a  crisis   between  the 
labourers  and  their  employers,  and  led  to  a  revolu- 
*  Hi^t*  MSS.  Comm.  RcpU  v-j  p.  444* 
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tion  in  the  ^yfltcm  of  fiirTning.  The  nnblcd  and 
monasteries  were  no  longer  able  to  manage  iheir 
estates  on  the  old  principles;  permanent  retainers 
attached  to  the  soil  disappeared,  and  the  modern 
system  of  letting  was  introduced.  This  had  far* 
caching  results.  The  peasant  propiietor  bcc.-inie 
the  exception,  the  population  was  detached  from  the 
soil,  and  were  no  longer  bound  to  the  lords  of  the 
land  by  the  old  tics.  Graduatlyp  but  certainly,  this 
led  to  the  deslrucliim  of  the  power  of  the  nobles  nnd 
the  cxalution  of  that  of  the  Sovereign,  until  in 
the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Icin^  of  England  was 
practically  despotic. 

That  the  country  h;id  not  recovered  from  ihe 
effects  ot  the  scourge  by  the  sixteenth  century  can 
be  clearly  shown.  The  statutes  of  the  early  years  of 
Henry's  reign,  for  the  rebuilding  of  toifcns  and  the 
repair  of  the  streets  and  houses,  show  that  the  result 
was  still  visible,  and  that  the  scarcity  of  houses  was 
beginning  to  be  felt.  The  Venetian  Ambassadors^ 
who  describe  the  ruined  streets  and  vacant  places  in 
the  English  cowns,  and  the  thinness  of  the  popula* 
tion  throughout  the  countiy,  speak  of  the  effects  of 
a  cause  which  had  existed  a  century  and  a  half 
before. 

To  iHe  Church  the  scourge  of  1349  must  have 
been  tittle  less  than  disastrous.  Apart  from  the 
poverty  and  distress  occasioned  by  the  unoccupied 
lands,  find  the  consequent  diminution  of  tithes,  the 
sudden  removal  of  the  great  majorit)"  of  the  clergy 
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m*]st  have  biolccn  the  continuity  of  the  best  tmdi- 
tions  o(  ecclesiastical  usage  and  teaching.  More- 
over, the  necessity  which  oblig^^H  the  Bishops  to 
institute  young  and  inexperienced,  if  not  positively 
uneducated  clerics,  to  the  vacant  livings,  must  have 
had  its  effects  upon  many  succeeding  generations. 
The  monastic  houses  also  sadly  sufTered,  not  only  in 
the  destruction  of  their  chief  source  of  income  by 
the  depreciated  value  of  their  lands^  and  Hie  want  of 
cultivation  consequent  upon  the  inipossibiiity  of  find- 
ing labourers  in  place  of  the  tenanis  si*-ept  off  by  the 
pestilence,  but  more  than  all  by  reason  of  the  great 
diminution  of  their  numbers,  which  rendered  the 
proper  performance  of  their  religious  duties,  and  the 
diligent  discharge  of  their  obligations,  as  regards 
monastic  discipline,  difficult,  and  often  almost  impos- 
sible. In  numbers,  and  there  can  be  litlle  doubt  also 
in  tone,  the  various  religious  bodies  had  not  recovered 
the  ground  lost  during  ihe  year  of  the  Black  Death 
by  the  time  of  their  ultimate  dissolution. 

The  long  and  bitter  feud  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  must  likewise  be  regarded  as 
an  important  element  in  the  chain  of  events  which 
rendered  possible  the  political  and  social  changes  of 
Henry's  reign.  From  the  year  1452,  when  the  Duke 
of  York  first  took  up  arms  to  secure  ibc  removal  of 
his  enemies  from  the  counsels  of  Ilenry  the  Sixth, 
to  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  in  1471,  England  had 
been  the  the:Ltre  of  constant  and  terrible  civil  strife. 
For  ten  years,  from  the  accession  of  lidward  IV.  lo 
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Tewkesbury,  there  had  hardly  been  any  cessation  of 
bostnUiea  ;  and  it  was  not  lill  the?  battle  of  Stoke,  in 
1487,  which  finally  settled  Henry  VILon  the  throne, 
that  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  after  lasting  thirty-fivc 
years,  ended> 

The  insecurity  and  instability  of  udUnigh  half  ft 
century^  as  well  as  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  long- 
continued  contc*it,  must  have  slainped  a  peculiar 
character  upon  the  men  of  the  early  Tudor  period." 
When  Heiuy  VIIK  succeeded  his  father  cvetj'  man 
of  thirty  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
terrible  war  within  his  own  personal  recollection, 
whilst  his  parenifi  must  have  lived  ihroufih  the  whole 
o(  it-  *'  The  earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  few  active 
leaders  who  survived  the  war,  was  still  alive.  The 
carl  of  Surrey,  who  fought  for  Richard  at  Bosworth, 
was  bom  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  died  just  before  Henry's  first  divorce, 
Wh^  that  great  question  was  first  agitated,  every 
man  of  seventy  had  been  bom  in  the  very  year  the 
first  blood  \vas  shed,  was  six  years  old  when  Edward 
IV,  was  declared  King,  and  sixteen  when  Henry  VL 
was  murdered  in  the  Tower,  and  lus  son,  prince 
Edward,  at  Tewkcsbury."t 

The  obvious  result  of  a  knowledge  of  the  danger 
and  troubles  of  this  long  civil  war,  whether  derived 

•  Tho«c  *fho  may  wi^h  10  understand  iliia  more  fully  v.-oM  do 
wtn  10  rcul  an  Kiiay  ty  H.  W.  WilUrforw  on  "Evcnu  Picpan- 
1017  loEi^glUh  Rcfoim^min/'  In  E^aja  ou  KL-Iijion  and  Uicniure. 
Second  series.    LoiigmaQt  1B67. 

t  Wilb«nore«,  /M^,  p.  357. 
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from  personal  experience  or  the  relation  of  parents, 
was  a  willingness  to  hazard  evcrjlhlng  rather  than 
recur  to  such  a  period  of  distress  and  bloodshed. 
Periods  of  revolution  inspire  peculiar  prudence,  and 
protracted  vara  determination  lo  cUng  *'to  peace 
and  pursue  it."  Hence  the  population  generally 
throughout  England  in  the  days  of  Henry  had  been 
rendered  by  circumstances  long-suffering,  and  ready 
to  endure  the  dictates  of  his  whims  and  desires 
rather  than  to  imperil  their  peace  by  resistance. 

Another  indirect  and  «till  tnorc  important  effect 
of  the  conflict  of  the  '"  Koses"  upon  the  times  of 
the  Tudors  was  the  destruction  of  thepowerof  the 
nobility.  In  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  the  real 
power  of  the  Kingdom  was  wielded  by  a  com* 
paratlvcly  small  number  of  the  nobilijy.  Richard 
U.  would  have  been  secure  against  Bolinbrokc^  who 
landed  with  only  Tiftecn  lances,  had  not  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  ji^ned  him  with 
their  numerous  retainers.  His  cause  attracted  to 
his  standard  the  great  men  and  their  followers  of  the 
'Country  through  which  he  marched  to  London.  In 
the  same  way  Edward  II,  also  fell.  The  Wars  of  the 
RoseSj  however,  completed  the  work  begun  by  the 
pestilences  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  finally  broke 
the  power  of  the  great  nobles.  The  "  ^Ihurk  DtMih/^ 
by  altering  the  conditions  of  land  tenure,  and 
thus  depriving  ihe  tcnitorial  lords  of  their  hold  upon 
the  service  and  lives  of  their  reuiners^  gradually 
.sapped  the  secret  strength  of  the  ancient  nubility. 
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whilst  the  civil  wars  swept  away  all  the  pride  and 
flower  of  the  great  noble  families.  It  was  tl^e  deli- 
berate policy  of  Warwick,  the  "King-maker,"  to 
CUE  off  the  chiefs  of  ihe  opposite  party.  To  the 
aristocracy  the  war  was  fatal,  "The  indirect  and 
silent  operation  of  these  conflicts,"  writes  Mr. 
Brewer,  "was  much  more  remarkable.  It  reft  into 
fragments  the  confederated  ranks  of  a  powerful  terri- 
torial aristocracy,  which  had  hitherto  bid  defiance 
tfl  the  king,  howevcfr  popular,  howevt^r  energeiic."* 

Still,  even  when  Henry  VIL  was  firmly  seated  on 
the  tbron*?»  his  jt^alous  caution  seems  lo  have  taui^ht 
him,  that  though  thus  broken,  the  power  of  the  nobler 
was  to  be  w.i[ehed.  Hence  an  Act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  met  after  Bosworth.  prohibited  any  lord 
giving  his  livery  except  to  his  nieni^  servants.  This 
legislation  enabled  the  King  to  perpetrate  the  cele- 
brated act  of  rapacity  recorded  of  lilm,  when  he 
compelled  the  carl  of  Oxford,  who  had  received  him 
ivilh  his  ret;iiners  in  livery,  to  pay  j^io,<>lx>  ^s  a 
Bnt^,  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  almost  incredible  sum 
of  -^aoojooo  of  our  money-  f 

When  Henry  VIIL  succeeded,  although  every 
sign  of  growing  power  was  eagerly  watched  and 
speedily  and  effectually  checked,  there  was  little 
that  the  crown  had  Co  fear  (rem  the  hitherto  power* 
ful  nobility.     Thus  the  position  and  authority  of  the 

*  Cilertdar  1-,  pre^e  Ixxv.    [Refenrncct  will  be  mo^  ta  the 
CalcncTur  by  Itr«w::r  and  GairdiK^r  by  ttiia  word  onljr.] 
t  Lmgud  v.,  336. 
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Tudor  monarchs  was  altc^ether  different  from  that 
of  their  pcedccffssors,  and  th(?  Royal  Suprcmac}' 
passed  from  a  theory  into  a  f^ct.* 

Aa  a  consequence  ifae  stability  whidi  ttit?  traditions 
and  prudent  counsels  of  the  ancient  nobility  gave  to 
lh«  ship  of  stale  was  gone,  when  it  was  most  nL-rdcd 
to  veather  the  rising  s:orm  of  revoluiiorury  ideas. 
The  new  peers,  who  were  created   in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  to  take  ihe  place  of  the  old 
aiistocracy.  had    no   sympathy  cilhcr   by   birth    or 
inclination  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  past     Nor 
was  the  age  favourable  to  the  production  ol  high- 
minded  and  fearless  counsellors  so  much  as  to  the 
gro^vthof  men  of  quick  and  active  talents.  "A  period 
ofrevolutiOTi/' Vf-riiesMacaulay,  "forinsa  class  of  men 
shrewd,  vigilant,  inventive;  of  men  whose  dcxtCTity 
triumphs  over  the  most  perplexing  combination  of 
circumstanrcs,  whose  presaging  intellects  no  sign  of 
the  times  can  elude-   But  it  is  an  unpropitious  season 
for  the  firm  and  masculine  virtues.     The  statesman 
who  enters  on  his  career  at  such  a  time  can  form  no 
pprmancnt  connections,  can  make  no  accurate  obscr- 
varions  on   the  higher  parts  of  political  science- 
Before   he   can   attach    himself    to   a    party    it    b 
scattered.     Before  he  can  study  the  nature  of  a 
Government  it  is  overturned.     The  oath  of  abjura- 
tion conies  close  on  the  oath  of  allegiance.     The 
association    which    was    subscribed    yesterday    is 
burned  by  the  hangman  to*day.     In  the  midst  of 
•  C*]«D<hLr  I.,  prt'iic*  I*kv. 
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the  constant  eddy  and  change,  scl^picscrvatton 
becomes  ilie  first  object  of  the  adventurer.  It  is  a 
task  too  hard  for  the  strongest  head  to  keep  itscil 
from  bpeoming  giddy  in  the  eicmal  whirl.  Public 
spirit  is  out  of  ihc  question.  A  laxity  of  principle, 
without  which  no  public  man  c^n  be  eminent  or  even 
safCi  becomes  too  common  to  be  scand^Iouj,  and  the 
whole  nation  looks  coolly  on  instances  of  apostasy 
which  would  slanle  tlie  foulest  turncoat  of  more 
settled  limes/*  " 

The  long  period  of  distracting  civil  contention, 
and  the  rending  of  social  ties  consequent  upon  the 
appalling  mortality  of  the  foLttccnth  century,  were 
admirably  adapted  to  produce  character!*  suph  as 
Macaulay  here  describes.  Many  of  the  new  nobility 
were  mere  place-hunters  and  poSitical  adventurers, 
men  eager  to  profit  by  every  disturbance  of  the 
social  orden  Their  own  interests  caused  ihem  to 
range  themselves  in  the  restless  ranks  of  the  party 
of  innovation.  Those  who  have  notliinf;  to  loge  are 
almost  proverbially  on  the  side  of  disorder  and 
change. 

The  Tudor  policy  of  government  also  created  the 
"  official "  who  was  by  nature  restless  and  discon- 
tented- Working  for  ihc  most  inadequate  of  salaries, 
such  a  m;tn  was  ever  on  the  look  out  for  some  lucky 
chance  ot  supplementing  his  pay.  Success  and 
worldly  prosperity  depended  on  his  being  able  to 
attract  to  himself  the  notice  of  his  royal  master. 
*  £seax»*    "Ualiam'flCoittLieLiLional  Ilistorj.^ 
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"It  was  his  interest  to  compete  for  extraordinary 
grants  in  return  for  Ills  work."*  One  with  the 
other  they  strove  who  should  beat  work  their  way 
into  hi$  favour  by  anticipating  his  ^isfics,  satisfying 
his  whims,  and  pandering  to  his  desires,  '*  their  pro- 
motion being  wholly  dependent  on  his  good  will." 

As  a  result  of  the  inadequate  salaries,  the  ad- 
tninislralton  of  fhe  law  apprars,  with  honourable 
exceptior^s,  to  hare  been  partial  <ind  corrupt.  Com- 
plaints were  frequent  against  the  lawyers  of  the 
period.  Suits  were  kept  on  from  year  to  yc^r  unless 
money  was  forthcoming  to  induce  the  authorities  to 
make  an  end  of  the  litigation.  It  even  passed  into 
a  proverb  that  '*  the  law  wa»  ended  as  a  man  was 
friended."  and  contemporary  writers  declaim  against 
the  mischief  which  men  suffered  '*  from  the  faeility 
with  which  an  accusation  could  be  lodged  again^st 
an  innocent  person."  t 

The  popular  opinion  as  to  some  of  the  courts  of 
justice  is  recorded  by  Henry  Brinklow  in  his  **  Com- 
plami  of  Roderyck  Mors."  ''  Oh  !  "  he  writes,  "  that 
the  king's  grace  knew  of  the  extortion,  oppression* 
iind  bnbt:ry  that  is  used  in  his  two  courts;  that  is  to 
say.  of  the  Augmentation  and  of  the  Hxchoquer,  but 

•  »  Ann«  BoUyn  "  P,  Fri*t1mann,  i,  p,  a?, 

t  '"Complaim  nf  Rodciyck  Mors/'  E.  Enj^.  Texl  Soc.  ed- 
IiiiroJuciion,  p-  *5-  In  Siifkcy's  "  Di.ili>Kt3c  between  Cirdn  Polo 
and  IjjpMt"  Ui«  s&me  char^ra  cue  md«,  and  the  ■ame  proverb 
\%  ini<l«  utc  nf  by  Siark^y  in  the  "DSatloguc/*  uliidi  Wfis  ^\\tx* 
wnrrf*  (]«ni«i  lij  Henry  Brinklow  in  the  "  Complnini."  Uoih  liicse 
autlior*  ««rc  conic (nporan«5  oF  the  «veniB  aUnit  which  they  write. 
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especially  of  ihe  Augmcriation !  ♦  There  hath  been 
much  speaking  of  the;  pains  of  purgatory,  but  a  man 
were  as  good^  in  a  manner,  to  come  into  the  pains  of 
hell  as  into  either  of  those  two  courts.  For  if  the 
king  have  never  so  liltle  interest,  all  is  ours.  So  by 
the  subtlety  of  the  law  for  their  own  advatitagc  ihey 
make  many  times  the  king  to  rob  his  subjcc:ts  and 
they  rob  ihe  king  again.  Take  for  an  example  s—* 
Look  upon  the  clerks  of  either  of  these  courts.  At 
his  coming  in  he  shall  bring  in  manner  nothing  but 
pen  an<l  ink  ;ind  wlthiu  a.  little  space  shall  purchase 

£^^>  £S^i  £5*^'  0^  ^^^  *^^^  3*^0  marks  a  year! 
Well,  it  is  a  common  saying  among  the  people  •— 
'  Christ,  for  thy  bitter  passion  save  me  from  the 
court  nf  the  ^tu^iTiHul^llon  I'  I  havi^  knonn  divers 
who  have  spent  much  money  in  that  court  ;ind  yet 
at  length  they  have  given  over  their  matters  and  had 
rather  lose  all  their  expenses  than  to  follow  it,  so 
endless  aod  so  chargeable  Is  that  court." 

The  same  contemporary  authority  sp&Aks  of  the 
miserable  state  of  those  who  were  unforluiuiie 
enough  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  There,  he  says, 
tliey  "are  ludged  like  hogs  and  fed  like  dogs." 
Moreover  they  were  allowed  to  lie  in  these  wretched 
prison  houses  fur  years  without  any  trial,  and  if  they 


♦  "Comprint,"  p.  <4'  Itx^aslo  ihis"  Court  of  Aagmcnmioa" 
tliat  Xhe  religious,  afLcr  Ijcm^  lu: ncil  ouc  ol  \hoir  x\toi\mKttv»t  bad  to 
look  for  the  pcui^jom  |jmrni:i«d  [Licin.  Sm^ll  though  ihcve  were  in 
the  first  yc&r  one  quAiicr  wju  dtrducicd  by  (Ik  ofllci^  of  |}^ 
AugiiientauoQ  UQ^Cc  *^  by  uay  of  loon  "  to  iLc  Illd^. 


hail  no  money  werr  U-ft  to  sUive.  If  lliej\  or  ihnr 
friends,  could  aflord  to  pay  for  their  food  they  were 
allowed  in  soaw  prisons  to  "  pay  for  thcmsi^Ivcs  four 
times  as  much  as  at  any  best  inn/'  By  all  means, 
says  Briiiklow,  *'  If  ;i  jnan  offend  llit^  liwlel  Uliu  hn\c 
ihc  law/'  but  '*  to  imprison  a  man  and  starve  him  is 
murder/'* 

The  general  condition  of  the  people  is  represented 
by  all  ^TitLTs  of  ihe  period  to  havi:  been  very  miser- 
able, A  very  large  proportion  of  the  population 
liad  heen  connected  with  dgiitjuiliir<d  pursints.  In 
Henry's  time  the  introduction  of  a  novel  system  of 
farming,  which  dispensed  with  the  greater  portion  of 
the  labourers  formerly  required  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
caused  great  distress.  The  dearth  of  population,  a 
result  of  the  gieat  sicknesses  and  the  civil  wars,  had 
originally  thrown  much  of  the  land  out  of  use,  and  had 
impoverished  iht;  landowners  and  notably  the  monas- 
teries to  a  great  and  alarming  eitlent.  The  demand 
for  wool,  which  largely  increased  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  well  as  the  dilTicuily  of  procuring  labour,  had 
no  doubt  originally  suggested  the  possibility  of  turn- 
ing much  of  the  old  tillage  land  Into  grass  for 
aheep  runs.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that 
the  change  in  the  feudal  tenure  of  land  no  longer 
attached  people  to  the  soil,  and  the  tenants  being  no 
longer  regarded  as  retainers  nf  iht^lr  lord,  it  ceased 
to  be  of  paramount  interest  to  him  to  keep  them 
upon  his  estates.     As  they  ceasi^d  to  be  a  source  of 
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strm^h,  they  were  fell  to  be  burdctisomc-  Pleasure 
and  profit,  the  fomoT  by  the  multiplication  of 
animals  for  the  chase,  the  latter  by  the  breeding  of 
oxen  and  sheep,  were  better  served  by  cupelling  ihe 
small  leiiant  farming  population  and  throwing  the 
land  into  large  enclosed  gracing  farms. 

Complaints  o!  the  hardships  caused  to  the  rural 
populaiion  by  this  process  of  "  emparkroent ''  were 
numerous  and  urgent.  In  1514  a  petition  was  pre* 
sented  to  Henry  VIIL  to  bug  him  to  remedy  the 
state  of  things  brought  about  by  the  action  o[  the 
great  landowners  in  throwing  many  sm<ill  farms  into 
one  large  one.  and  by  the  consequent  neglect  of 
hllacc>  The  petition  states  that  many  gentlemen, 
merchant  adventurers,  clolhmakcra,  and  others  have 
occupied  ten,  twelve,  and  even  sixteen  farms.  By 
reason  of  this,  it  says,  whole  villages  of  twenty  and 
thirty  houses  have  been  cleared  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  a  solitary  shepherd  was  employed  on  land  which 
had  hitherto  provided  occupation  for  sixty  or  eighty 
persons.*  The  various  statutes!  of  Henry's  rcign 
ag;iinst  "enclosures,"  &c.j  «how  how  acute  must 
have  been  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  change  of 
land  tenure,  Coverdale  speaks  of  the  multitude  of> 
poor  who  go  about  the  country  bcgging,{  and  Sir 
Tliomas  More,  in  his  **  Utopia/'  which,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brewer^  gives  the  best  account  o( 

•  Suic  Papcre  Hen,  VlII.j  Vol  ii.,  No.  451, 
t  *^-,  7  Hen,  VIIL,  e,  1;  *5  Hen.  VI 11,,  c.  li- 
t  Tranal  oT  B\b\%  \  m,  quoted  in  Lewis's  "  Fbber.*' 
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the  rral  Mndltion  of  the  people,*  paints  a  vf^ry  sad 
picture  of  the  times.      "  In  whatsoever  parts  of  the 
country/'  he  writes,  "  the  wool  is  finer  And  conse- 
quently more  valuable,  there  the  nobility  and  gentry 
and  some  abbots,  holy  men  as  they  wcrr,  not  content 
with  the  yearly  rents  and  profits  of  their  lands,  which 
their  ancestors  enjoyed,  nor  reckoning  it  sufllcieril 
that  living  in  ease  ^nd  plenty  they  did  no  good,  but 
rathfr  harnij  to  llic  public,  left  nothing  for  the  plough, 
but  laid   all  down    to   pasture^   demolished  houses, 
destroyed    whole    towns,   le.iving   only    the   chtirrh 
standin^^  to  fold  their  sheep  in.      So  that  as  an 
nnsatiable  glutton,  and  a  direful  plague  of  the  country, 
the  fields  being  laid  all  in  one,  some  thousands  of 
acres  were  fenced  with  only  one  hedge.     The  farmers 
with  thc'ir  families  were  ejected  ;  they  were  dispos- 
sessed   by    being    either  ovcr-ri?ached   by    fraud    or 
overcome  by  violence,  or  else,  being  quite  wearied 
out  with  abuses,  w**re  forced  to  sell  what  they  had  ; 
and  so  the  poor  wretches  were  obliged,  at  any  raie> 
to  shift  their  quarters,  men   and  women,  husbands 
and   Tftivcs.  orphans  and  widows,  parents  and  their 
children"! 

In  the  iridst  of  the  throes  of  a  great  social  crisis 
much  depended  upon  the  Church.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  clcrgj'  of  the  time  were  ill-fitted 


•  CalcntUr  Introd.  ccUjrvtII.  "  If  (inyonc  wishes  to  wethc  red 
Cfindiliociot  F(ji(if>c  at  ihin  perirxl  i}^^l>  'F^^)  '^^  -  -  -  m^y  Ttikt^ 
wftii  fldvanu^  ihe  '  Ulgpfjt '  of  Sir  Tliamas  More." 

VOL,  L  C 
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to  cope  with  the  forces  of  revolution,  to  calm  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  age,  or  resist  the  rising  tide  of 
novelties.  Their  very  character  was  in  itself  out  of 
joint  wilh  the  times,  In  the  days  when  might  was 
right,  and  the  force  of  aims  the  ruling  power  of  the 
world,  the  occupation  of  peace,  to  which  tl)c  clergy 
were  bound  by  their  sacred  calling,  roused  hostile 
and  violent  opposition  from  tlie  party  rising  into 
power.  Tiic  bishops  were,  wilh  some  honourable 
exceptions,  mere  court  officials  pensioned  out  of 
tcclcsipistical  revenues.  Holding  their  high  offices 
by  royal  favour  rather  than  on  account  of  special 
aptitude  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
dioceses,  they  appear,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  to 
have  had  Utile  heart  Jn  their  work.  Too  frequently, 
also,  the  holding  of  a  see  was  regarded  as  a  temporary 
position,  and  a^  an  earnest  of  appointment  to  another, 
pecuniarily  or  soci.illy,  more  advantageous.  Thus, 
leaking  to  obtain  future  favours,  a  bishop's  energies 
were  often  directed  to  obtain  promised  or  expected 
preferment,  rather  than  tii  the  nianageiiieiit  of  his 
present  district,*  This  place-seeking  kept  the  lordi 
spiritual  much  at  coiirl,  that  they  might  gain  or 
maintain  sufficient  influence  to  support  their  claims 

*  In  151I1  fof  example,  the  IJithop  of  Baih  and  \Vell«  hnd  been 
Bithop  of  HerHoril ;  ll>i^  Rishop  of  Ch]ch«sier  Iriit  \  i^rn  tnndilcd, 
tiuia  Si.  Davids  ;  BJ>ljop  Auiilcy  hid  hdc'  Rocltc^lcr  and  llcicfcjid 
in  succc»)ilon  nnd  wat  then  at  Salutbury ;  ihc  IJial^p  o!  Lini;olii  bul 
been  ai  Lichfietd  \  Bisliop  Kiujamet,  lun&lxud  »«  an  E>]d  min  10 
London,  tud  held  Rochester  ftiul  Oiiclicsicr  pfe>ipu^ly'  ^^^^^  '^^d 
been  Bishop  of  Exeicr,  Bitb  and  WcUf^  DoiliAm,  and  Wincltotcr, 
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to  further  promotion.  They  looked  to  the  king,  not 
to  the  thurchf  and  regarded  the  temporal  adjuncts 
of  prosperity  and  power  rather  than  the  spiritual 
duties  and  obligations  of  the  episcopal  oFlice< 

Too  often,  also,  the  bishop  of  an  important  see 
would  be  occupied  in  the  management  of  the  secular 
affairs  of  state.  Perhaps,  even,  he  was  paid  for 
these  services  by  the  emoluments  of  his  ecclesias* 
tical  office.  To  the  king  all  looked  for  hope  of 
reward,  and  to  royalty  all  clung  as  long  as  there 
remained  any  prospect  of  success.  The  Church  had 
fe*  favours  to  give  except  at  the  wish  and  by  the 
hands  of  the  king*  '*Even  Cardinal's  hats  were 
bestowed  only  on  Royal  lecommendation,"*  The 
episcopal  see  was,  moreover,  not  unfrcquently, 
looked  upon  as  a  property  conferred  for  political 
services  and  out  of  which  the  most,  in  a  temporal 
point  of  view,  was  to  be  ni^tde.  The  higher  spirilLial 
and  pastoral  duties  were  often  forgotten  when  a 
bishopric  was  sought  or  retained  by  one  having  no 
higher  ideal  than  that  of  temporal  advantage.  Only 
when  declining  years  made  the  struggle  fur  position 
less  possible^  or  when  failure  to  please  made  absence 
from  court  advisable,  did  the  bishop  Loo  often  come 
to  spend  his  remaining  years  in  his  diocese,  and 
devote  his  expiring  energies  to  his  flock.  The 
worship  of  wealth  and  inHuence,  the  struggle  after 
power  and  position,  in  which  loo  many  churchmen 
joinedj  and  the  employment  of  energy  which  should 
•  PiLcJiAjmn  L,  p.  137. 
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havo  been  devoted  to  purposes  cccleslsshc;!!  upon 
llie  secular  business  of  state,  were  constantly  at 
work,  At  thi*  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  tentuTy, 
sapping  the  very  life  of  the  Church, 

"  I  declare,  indeed/'  says  Cardinal  Belbrmine,  with 
a  preacher's  exaggeration,  but  with  a  foundation  of 
tiulh,  "  lh;H  falser  tearhiiiy,  heresy,  the  falling  away  of 
Romany  peoples  and  kirKdoms  from  the  true  faith,  in 
fine,  alt  the  cilaniitien,  wars,  tumults,  and  sedillona 
of  these  distressing  times,  take  their  source  from  no 
other  cause  than  because  pastors  and  the  other 
priests  of  the  Lord  sought  Christ,  not  for  Christ's 
sake,  but  thai  they  might  eat  His  brt-ad.  yFor  some 
years  before  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinisllc  heresy,  as 
those  testify  who  were  then  living,  there  was  in 
ecclesiastical  judgments  hardly  any  severity,  in 
morals  no  discipline,  in  sacred  learning  no  teaching, 
towards  holy  things  no  reverence:  well  nigh  there 
was  no  religion.  The  renowned  glory  of  the  clergy 
and  sjtcrcd  orders  had  perished ;  priests  were  de-s- 
pised,  laughed  at  by  the  people,  and  lay  under  grave 
and  constant  infamy.  And  ^rhence  c^mc  all  this? 
Was  it  not  because  "the  pastors  did  not  seek  above 
all  else  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  His 
sheepi  but  the  loaves  and  fishes  \  that  is,  in  their 
cedes iaslica)  ministrations  they  regarded  chiefly  the 
income  and  payments.  This  was  the  origin,  this 
the  fount  of  all  ihcse  cvils,""t 

♦  Bd^iirminc  Condo  dc  Doiii,  LarUfc.  Ed-  Cologno.  1617,  Op. 
vi-,  p.  396^     Serm-  ntviH, 

t  In  ibc  Fuliuncm  ot  1539,  imong  the  complaints  &|tKinbt  llie 
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The  practice  follcm-trrf  m  niore  than  ore  insUnce 
of  rewarding  foreigners  by  nominating  Uicm  lo  V4icant 
sees  \n  return  for  services  rcndi^t-d^  or  as  ^n  induce- 
ment to  help  on  some  royal  scheme,  was  also  most 
obviously  titrl nitieiital  lo  the  wi^ll-tjiiiiig  of  ihe  Church. 
At  one  time  the  three  bishoprics  of  Salisbury,  Wor- 
cester, and  LlancI^fF  were  all  htld  in  this  way^  by 
those  whose  only  interest  in  the  dioceses  appears  to 
have  been  ihc  fees  iliey  obtained  out  of  iheni.  The 
bishop  of  Worcester  lived  and  died  in  Rome,  and 
his  predecessor  and  successor  were  also  foreigners. 

No  less  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church 
m  England  at  this  lime  was  the  crying  abuse  and 
scandal  of  pluralities.  TTie  holding  of  many  livirgs 
by  one  man  was  no  new  gri^vanctf.  At  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  according  lo  archbishop  Win- 
chelsea's  register,  (here  were  some  that  had  fifteen, 
others  thirteen,  while  one  hold  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
three  benefices.  The  twenty-three  clergymen  given 
in  the  Ibt  held  an  average  of  eight  livings  each.*  In 
the  sixteenth  century  there  was  still  grave  cause  of 
complaint,  some  priests  having  as  many  as  ten  or 
twelve  benefices  and  very  possibly  resideni  on  none, 
while  there  were  "  plenty  of  learned  men  in  the 
universities  "t  for   whom   no   prefcnnert   could   be 

ckfj|T>  "The  fiKh  WW  thai,  scMritual  person*  promoted  to  great 
bcndicciH  and  living  b/  tliO^r  flock,  were  living  in  the  Couri,  in 
tottW  huLi^t:^,  ^iv\\  lixik  ati  of  Lhdr  pLtriahjonns  ^vllLuuI  ^t'^ikJingf 
unyttiing   ni   all   nmongfit   Ihcm."     Al«o   relicE  of   the   pofrr   wm 

•  Biiliop  Genoa's  "  Codex/*  p.  946. 

t  "  CVi^^Ujiu  i£ain«t  Ckrgy  in  PatU'*  15191  No*  6. 
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found.     Cardinal  Wolscy  himself  set  the  example. 
He  hcrld   not   only  a  pluraliiy  of  livings,   but  was 
bishop   of   more    thnn    one    see,   whilst   he   farmed 
Others.     lie  also  obtained  the  abbey  of  St,  Albans 
j«  cQmmeud(tm.     Although  the  Parliament  o(  1539 
especially  legislated  against  this  abuse,  the  excep- 
tions were  so  numerous  as  to  make  the  Act  ridiculous 
and  nugatory.      Everj"  spiritual  man  of  the  king's 
council,    for   example,    was    allowed    lo   keep    three 
livings  ;    every     chaplain    of    the   queen   or    royal 
family   two    each  ;     archbishops   ard     dukes   might 
keep  six  chaplains  ;    each  niarquis  and  earl  five,  and 
every  chaplain  might  hold  two  benefices.     The  same 
privilege  was  extended   to  every  doctor  of  divinity 
and  to  so  many  others  Ihat  the  holding  of  more  than 
one  benefice  could  hardly  be  called  an  exception.* 
At  this  time  also  benefices  were  bestowed  upon  the 
young  of  good  family,  who  had  sufficient  influence 
to  secure    these    preferraenls.       Thus,  for    example^ 
Reginald  Pole,  the  future  Cardinal,  when  only  seven- 
teen   was    nominated    to    the    prebendal    stall    of 
Roscombe,     and    two     years    later  to   Galcombe 
Sr^(:ur»la,   both   in  the  Salisbury  diocese.      At  eigh- 
teen he  received  the  deanery  of  Wimbome  Minst::r.t 
The    uon- residence  of  bishops    in    their    dioceses 
was  a  fruitful  source  of  evil.     The  episcopal  func- 


*  "Statutes  at  Larg«/*cd.  17^3,  Vd.  iv^  p.  x%\. 

t  Cnletkclir  \L,  No.  3943.— '*  Si*rkey'*  Diilogue  bei^eeo  Pole 
And  r-u|M*t;*  E-  Eng.  Tell  Soc.»  Preface,  ciiiL— a  i  Hen.  VJU-, 
C13, 
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lions  were  very  generally  relegated  to  sufFragans, 
who  instead  of  being  assistants  became  pradically 
substitutes  for  their  pnncip:iU  ir\  all  the  spiritual 
work  of  a  diocese.  Not  unfrcciiicnlly,  thfist?  suffra- 
gans were  bishops  of  Irish  sees,  who  resided  in 
England  to  the  reglect  of  their  own  cure,  and  tinder- 
took  the  supervision  of  more  than  one  diocese. 
Upon  sucTi  auxiliantfS  rectories  or  othtr  eccle^iastiCftl 
preferments  were  bestowed  in  lieu  of  payment  for 
their  services,  and  these  m  tuni  w<-Te  left  lo  the  care 
of  ill-paid  curates.  Neglect  of  duly  more  or  less 
exttiidcd  lo  the  entire  body  of  the  cler^,  who 
deprived  of  proper  oversight  and  paternal  guidance, 
quickly  followed  the  example  of  non^residence  set  by 
their  superiors.  The  result  was  lamentable  so  far  as 
the  care  and  instruction  of  the  people  was  concerned. 
By  law  the  clergy  were  tippointed  to  preach  in  their 
parishes  at  least  four  limes  in  the  year^  but  even  from 
this  minimized  obligation  exemptions  were  frequent, 
all  chaplains  and  graduates  of  the  Lniversity  having 
an  immunity.  The  successor  of  Wolsi^y  in  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  York,  Dr.  Edward  Lee,  reports 
that  in  the  whole  of  his  diocese  he  cculd  find  only 
twelve  of  the  parochial  clergy  able  and  willing  to 
preach  to  their  people,* 

For  many  successive  years,  for  example,  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells  knew  its  bishops  more  by  report 
than  personal  contact.  From  the  death  of  bishop 
Beckington  in  1464,  the  work  of  the  see  had  been 
■  R.  O..  Dcix.  R.  60.    Slope  EccL  Mcms,  f..  p^  191, 
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almost  invariably  carried  on  by  commissioners  in 
spiriiuaiibus  and  su^ragans.  It  had  the  ill-fortune 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  too  busily  engaged 
in  the  king's  matters  to  attend  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  their  diocese;  it  had  been  held  by  a 
foreigner,  and  then  farmed  by  Wolsey.  From  neg- 
lect and  its  rcinaininK  long  unoccupied  and  unfur- 
nished, the  very  episcopal  palace  at  Wells  had  fallen 
into  utter  niin  and  decay,  Richard  Fox,  one  of  the 
bishops,  was  an  caiccUcnt  example  tn  that  age  ;  yet 
what  can  be  said  in  his  defence,  when  his  episcopal 
duties  sat  so  lightly  upon  his  conscience  that  though 
he  was  consecrated  as  bishop  of  Exeter  in  J487, 
removed  to  Bath  and  Wells  in  1491 ,  and  translated  to 
Durham  in  Decembt;r,  J494,  he  yc*l  never  saw  his 
cathedral  at  Exeter  nor  set  foot  in  his  dioccsc  of 
Bath  and  W^ells- 

The  occupation  of  the  bishops  in  affairs  of  state, 
besides  its  disastrous  effect  on  the  clergy,  had 
Anollier  result.  By  it  a  jealous  opposition  to  eccle- 
siastics wa&  created  in  the  minds  of  the  new  nobility. 
The  lay  lords  and  hungry  officials  not  unnaturally 
looked  with  dislike  upon  this  employment  of  ccclc* 
sia^ties  in  secular  concerns-  The  occupation  of 
clerics  in  all  the  intrigues  of  party  politics,  and  in  the 
wilrs  nf  foreign  and  domestic  diplomacy,  conduced  to 
keep  them  out  of  coveted  preferment.  Hence  when 
occasion  offered  they  did  not  need  much  iuducement 
to  turn  against  the  clergy  and  enable  Henry  to  carry 
iy\tx  his  coercive  legislation  against  the  Church. 
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Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surpn5ing  to 
find  that  neglect  of  religion  and  practical  heresy  was 
largely  on  the  incrrease  at  the  beginnirkg  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Foxe  records  the  names  of  no  fewer 
than  twentj'-lhrcc  heretics  who  were  compelled  to 
abjure  their  urrori  by  Fitz-James^  the  bishop  of 
Lurdon,  during  1510-I  J.  In  November^  '5 '  *«  ^^ 
serious  were  these  heretical  opinions  considered  that 
Henry  VIII.  ordered  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  summon  a  convocation  to  mei;t  in  the  February  of 
the  following  year  at  Si.  Paul's,  and  amongst  other 
things  to  tiike  into  consideration  the  extirpation  of 
heresy-*  Archbishop  Warham  made  choice  of  Colet, 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  preach  on  the  occasion  of 
this  assembly  of  the  clergy,  and  his  sermon  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable  contemporary  account  of 
the  state  of  iht*  Church  in'  England  at  (hat  time. 

Taking  for  his  text  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Romans — "  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be 
ye  transformed  by  the  renc^ung  of  your  mind,  that 
ye  may  prove  what  is  thai  ROod,  and  acceptable,  and 
perfect  will  of  God  ' — the  learned  and  uncompromis- 
ing; dean  proceeded  lo  speak  boldly  against  "the 
fashion  of  secular  and  worldly  living  in  clerks  and 
priests.'* 

To  this  sccularily  of  priests'  lives  dean  Colet 
attributed  all  the  evils  which  had  bt^fallen  the 
Church,  and  he  earnestly  begged  the  lin^Ush  clergy 
to  turn  their  mind  to  reformation  of  abuses  if  they 
*  Calendii  i>,  ^004,  431*- 
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would  desire  to  escipft  from  the  dangers  to  religion 
which  could  be  so  plainly  foreseen.  There  was  no 
need  for  new  laws,  but  that  those  which  existed 
shouUl  be  put  in  force.  Ordination  should  Le  given 
only  to  such  as  led  pure  and  holy  lives,  and  the  laws 
ag:Linst  clerics  and  monks  occupying  themselves  in 
aecular  business  should  be  put  in  force.  Also  "let  the 
law5  bi^  Mitar^ed/'  begf^cd  the  preacher,  "  that  com- 
mand the  personal  residence  of  curates  (rectors)  m 
ihuir  chiirLhtiS.  For  of  this  many  evils  grow,  because 
all  things  nowadays  are  done  by  vicars  and  parish 
priests;  yea, and  those  foolish,  also,  and  unmeet  and 
ofletilimcs  vrickcd,  that  seek  none  other  thing  in  the 
people  than  foul  lucre,  whereof  comelh  occasion  of 
evil  heresies  and  ill  Christianity  in  the  people," 

So,  too,  in  this  respect  bishops  should  first  look  to 
themselves.  They  should  diligently  look  after  the 
souls  of  those  commiued  to  them,  and  reside  in 
their  dioceses.  Their  revenues  should  not  be  spent 
on  '^feasting  and  banqurling/'  nor  upon  "  sumptu- 
ous apparel  and  pomps/'  but  '' in  things  profitable 
and  necessary  to  the  Church.  For  when  St.  Augus- 
tine, some  time  bishop  of  England,  did  ask  pope 
Gregory  how  that  the  bishops  and  prelates  of  Eng- 
land should  spend  their  goods  that  were  the  offerings 
of  faithful  pcopk',  the  said  pope  answered  (and  this 
answer  is  put  in  the  decree*,  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
snd  second  qutsiion)  that  the  goods  of  bishops 
ought  to  be  divided  into  four  parts,  whereof  ore  part 
ought  to  be  to  the  bishop  and  bis  household,  another 
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to  his  clerks,  Ihe  third  to  repair  and  uphold  his  icnc- 
mcnts,  the  fourth  to  the  poor  people/'  • 

The  state  of  affairs  thos  described  in  the  sermon 
of  the  dean  to  the  clergy  in  1511,  was  doubtlessly 
reflected  in  the  monastic  orders  ot  England.  The 
events  of  the  previous  century  and  a  half  must  neces- 
sarily have  done  much  to  lower  the  tone  of  the 
religious  houses  and  rob  them  of  their  primitii^e 
fervour.  Before  ihey  could  recover  from  the  eftects 
of  the  great  plagues  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
civil  disturbances  of  the  Tiftcenth  century  intensified 
the  evils  from  which  they  were  suffering,  and  became 
to  them  *' specially  disastrous,"  t  Their  numbers 
were  so  materially  diminished  by  the  pestilences,  and 
those  that  were  spared  were  so  far  weakened,  that  it 
became  impossible  lo  maintain  the  ancient  rigours  of 
religious  life.  Moreover,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
death  de«;troyed  rather  the  fervent  religious  than 
those,  who  through  fear  of  pestilence  would  be  led 
to  negloct  the  austerities  and  obligations  of  their 
slate  of  life.  This  must  have  lo!d  greatly  against 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  moral  tone  in  the  religious 
houseft.  The  same  cause  pLingi^d  the  monastic 
establishments  into  poverty.  In  sweeping  away  their 
tenants  and  producing  an  aUeration  in  the  tenure  of 
land,  it  at  the  same  time  weakened  their  hold  on  the 
affeclions  of  the  people.     The  long  and  deadly  strife 

•  Koighi's  *'Lile  of  Colei,"  pp.  151-164.    S«  aI&o  Blunfs 
■' Reform ali on,"'  pp.  lO-ifC 
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which  preceded  the  mgn  of  Henry  VIK,  voiniiig 
upon  these  troubles,  would  have  also  contributed  to 
destroy  discipline  and  engender  a  spirit  oT  unrest 
wholly  ;ilicn  to  the  truer  characteristics  of  the  clois* 
lered  life.  Hence,  withojt  doubt,  ihirru  may  have 
arisen  a  defection  from  the  fi;rvour  of  cariier  years, 
and  here  and  there  &ome  individual  cases  of  serious 
delinquency  might  be  found. 

The  financial  state  of  the  monasteries  at  the  com- 
mencement o(  the  slxieenth  century  w,is  undoubtedly 
deplorable.  Although  many  of  them  were  possessed 
of  considerable  estates,  wluch  in  itself  was  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  reproach,  they  were  yet  suffering 
from  acjte  poverty.  Denuded  of  their  lejiarits,  the 
monastic  lands  became  neglected  and  unproductive. 
"  Di'bl  \\\\  \\  no  rhiincc  of  redenipliDn  weighed  hravily 
upon  all/**  Cbims,  however^  upon  ibcir  charity,  and 
the  exactions  of  royal  and  other  founders,  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  till  the  burden  was  more  than 
the  crippled  resources  of  the  relif^ious  cuuld  bean 
The  State  papers  of  Henry  VIIl.'s  reign  contain 
abundant  proof  of  the  increasing  demands  made  by 
king  and  courtier  upon  monastery  and  convent. 
Farm  after  farm,  manor  after  manor,  benefice  after 
benefice,  office  after  office  were  yielded  up,  in  com- 
pliAnee  with  requests  that  were  in  reality  commands. 
Pensions  in  cvcr*incrcasing  numbers  were  charged 
on  monastic  lands  at  the  as^king  of  those  it  was 
impossible  to  refuse.  "  In  some  cases,"  writes  Mr, 
•  Brewer.     "  Uenry  VIII,/'  VoJ.  I,,  |>,  5a 
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Brewer,  "  the  abbols  were  bountl  to  j^ive  endowments 
to  scholars  of  the  king's  nommaiion  •  or  provide 
them  with  compclcnt  benefices;  pensions  and  corro* 
dies  were  granted  under  ihe  privy  seal  lo  yeomen 
ushers  of  the  wardrobe  and  ihe  chamber,  to  clerks 
of  the  kitchen  sewers,  secretaries  and  gentlemen  of 
the  chapel  royal ;  f  and  these  were  slnctly  enforced, 
whatever  mijjht  be  the  other  encumbrances  of  the 
house/'t 

The  royal  munififrence  was  libenilly  exercised  in 
grants  of  pensions  and  pcrfjuisiles  when  others  had 
to  satisfy  the  recipients  of  the  royal  generosity.  By 
established  custom  every  bishop  on  entering  upon 
ihe  emoluments  of  his  see  was  bound,  "  raiione ncva 
creaiionia,'^  to  allow  a  fitting  pension  to  any  clerk 
recommended  by  the  crown  until  such  time  as  he 
bad  provided  a  suitable berelice  for  him.  So,  in  the 
same  way,  founders  and  their  descendants  claimed 
and  exereised  the  right  of  billeting  poor  relations 
or  needy  dependents  for  maintenance  and  often  for 
lodging  tin  the  religious  bouses  of  which  they  were 
patrons.  Thus,  at  the  command  of  Henry  VIII., the 
last  abbot  of  Tavistock,  on  January  ifiih,  15:^6, 
granted  to  one  John  Amadas  the  corrody  which 
had    previously    been    allowed    to    Henry  Coleis,   a 

•  Ctlcndaci,,  X3y$.  1360.  Mr.  Brcw*r  iwfds:  "One  of  the  most 
inCer^tting  of  rbcAR  cases  ia  thai  of  u  pension  paid  by  the  Prlnr  of 
St.  Ftidcskv  ulc'»,  Oxfcrd,  Ld  Reginald  Voic.  then  a  Muiicnl  at  ihc 
Univcnitr  of  Oxford,  nfEcnvardf  Cftrdiiinl."     Noiq,  p,  jo. 

T  Cakndar  I.,  49,  60,  106,  61 5,  930,  Ac 

{  Brfwer     "Ht'm>-  VJIL/'  i.,  p-  5U 
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former  nominee  of  tlie  CrowJi,  then  V^wXy  dead, 
'llils  corrody  is  described  as  "one  white  loaf," 
another  loaf  called  "  trcquarter; "  a  dish  called 
"general;"  another  dish  of  flesh  or  fish  called 
"piiance;"  three  "potells"  of  beer  or  three  silver 
half-pence  daily;  also  a  furred  robe  at  Chnstmas 
yearly,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  our  squires,  or 
the  sum  of  303.  When  John  Amadas  w&s  at  the 
abbey  he  was  to  be  provided  with  a  suitable  chamber, 
stabhng  for  one  horse,  three  candles  called  "  Paris 
candies/'  with  a  fire  in  his  chamber  and  hay  for  his 
horse,  "  such  as  one  of  our  csqtiircs  rccrcivcs/'  When 
the  monastery  was  dissolved  the  court  of  Augmenta- 
tion, on  April  29th,  1539,  allowed  John  Amadas,  "  in 
lieu  of  all  these  daily  comforts  and  perquisites,  an 
annuity  of  £$■"* 

In  their  endeavour  to  meet  the  demands  upon  their 
icvt^nuc,  tht:  abbots  and  sup^^riurfi  of  ihir  rdijjioiis 
hotises  endeavoured  to  accommodate  their  farming 
arrangfrmcnts  to  the-  requirements  of  the  lime,  Lilce 
the  nobles  and  other  landowners,  they  tried  to  turn 
their  estates  lo  the  most  prolilabl^  arcciunt  by  form* 
ing  large  enclosures,  and  devoting  land  hitherto 
cultivated  to  the  pasture  of  sheep.  This  was  regarded 
with  great  disfavour  by  the  people,  who  were  no 
longer  r^iiuired  in  the  s;iine  iiumbenft  as  before  to 
make  the  monastic  estates  profitable  to  iheir  owners. 
In  the  parliament  of  1529  this  and  the  faet  that  the 
religious  kept  "  tan  houses  and  sold  wool  and  cloth/' 
•  S«  Dr.  Oliver"*  •■  Moijaiilcon  Ditec.  Exon  "  vi. 
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&c.,  were  causes  of  complaint  ^gainsi  them  by  the 
Commons.  The  fact  also  that  the  same  grievance 
was  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  "  Utopia," 
and  that  Wickliffc  had  complained  ihat  "  Where  in 

iny  abbeys  should  be,  and  sometimes  were,  great 

isea  to  harbour  poor  men  therein,  row  they  be 
fallen  AoviVi  or  made  swinecots,  stables^  or  bake* 
houses/'  seems  to  show  that  the  change  was  bitterly 
(eh  by  the  people,  who  were  unable  to  undc^rstand 
tc  Tieed  which  toinpcllcd  liie  rcli^i^us  to  make  the 

ist  of  their  property.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
H'lil'iiLgs  and  declamations  of  Wickliffc  and  the  Lol- 
lards had  donesomeOiing  to  undermine  the  reverence 
in  which  the  religiojs  orders  were  held  by  the  mass  of\ 
the  people.  "  Writers,**  says  Edmund  Burke,  of  the 
pt^iod  of  the  French  Revolution,  ^'especially  wh<.'»i 
they  act  m  a  body  und  with  one  direction,  have  great 
iiiduence  on  the  public  mind.  .  .  .  These  writers,  like 
the  propagators  of  all  novelties,  pretended  to  a  great 
zeal  for  the  poor  awA  the  lo^^er  orders,  whilst  in  their 
satires  they  rendered  hateful  by  every  exaggera- 
tion the  faults  jf  tuuris,  of  nobility,  and  of  thepricsU 
hood."*  / 

It  is  dilEcuU  for  the  popular  mind  to  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  attractive  pictures  presented  to  it.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  redistribution  of  the 
worldly  wealth  of  the  Church,  .ind  in  particular  of  the 
religious  bodies  in  England,  were  constantly  insisted 
upon*    And  the  poison  instilled  into  the  people  by 
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scurrilous  tales  and  dfsfrriptmns  of  clerical  and 
monastic  life,  circulated  by  their  authors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  brln^iny  discredit  upon  the  Clmrch,  wns  no 
doubt  insidious^  These  generally  were  not  indi- 
genous, but  imported,  venerable  stories,  Eastern  In 
their  origin  and  adapted  from  Mahometan  life  to  suit 
the  Chrisrian  character ;  but  even  they  could  not  de- 
prive the  religious  bodies  of  popular  respect. 

The  most  celebrated  and  perhaps  most  dan- 
gerous attack  against  the  religious  orders  made  in 
the  early  sixteenth  century  was  in  the  ^'  Supplication 
/  of  Beggars,"  written  by  one  Simon  Fish.  It  was 
answered  by  Sir  Thomas  More^  step  by  step.  In  his 
"  Supplication  of  Poor  Souls;"  but,  like  all  such 
stories,  the  answer  probably  reached  only  a  few 
of  those  who  had  accepted  the  wild  statements  of 
Fish's  fables.  Although  aimed  chiefly  against  the 
mendicant  friars,  the  *' Supplication  ol  Beggars  "in- 
volved in  one  sweeping  condemnation  the  whole  of 
the  spiritLality,  described  as  ^'  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
deacons,  archdeacons,  sufTntgans^  priests,  monks^ 
canons  J  friars,  pardonerSj  and  suinmoneis."  This 
curious  collection  of  personages  was  declared  by  the 
writer  to  have  got  into  their  hands  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  realm,  and  this  estimate  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Churrh  was  constantly  quoted  and  accepled  by 
subsequent  authors.  The  value  of  the  computation 
may,  however,  be  judged  by  the  fact  iliat  it  is  based 
on  the  assertion  that  there  were  at  the  time  in  Eng- 
land fifty-two  thousand  parish  churches.     Upon  this 
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statement  Sir  Thomas  More  remarks:  "  That  is  one 
plain  lie  to  begin  with,"  Not  contenled  wiih  this 
estimate,  the  author  goes  on  to  assert  that  the 
Church  really  has  nearer  one-half  than  a  third  of  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  realm.  It  is  only  one  step  further 
to  declare,  as  he  docs  in  the  next  sentence,  that  it 
has  this  half.  Tlien,  with  natural  indignation,  he 
asks  why  the  spiritual  portion  of  the  population,  who 
are  to  the  laity  only  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  Four 
hundred,  should  thus  have  half  of  the  riehcs  of  the 
country  P 

A  still  more  wonderful  calculation  was  made  by 
Simon  Fish  as  to  the  amount  collected  by  the  mendi* 
cant  friars  each  year.  He  starts  with  his  old  pre- 
miss of  the  fifty-iwo  thousand  parishes,  and  counts 
an  average  of  ten  households  in  each.  These,  he 
considers,  would  every  one  contribute  a  penny  each 
quarter  to  every  one  of  the  five  orders  of  friars.  ^*f 
a  simple  process  of  muhiplicaiion  he  thus  obtains  no 
less  a  sum  than  jf  436,333  6s,  8d,  contributed  yearly 
to  the  betjfuing  friars  in  England.  According  to  such 
a  calculation,  these  orders  obtaincdby  begging  twice 
as  much  as  the  entire  revenues  of  all  the  monas- 
teries,* and  more  than  the  whole  yearly  income  of 
the  Church  in  England,  which,  according  to  the 
Vnhr  EcclesiasUcus  of  Henry  VI 1 1.,  was  only 
/^flO^aSo  10s, 

Still,  even  these  and  similar  falsehoods^  although 
Appealing  to  the  cupidity  of  the  people,  do  not  seem 
*  Siaitd  by  Tdiincr  as  / 1 4 1,9  u  J  il*  9!^. 

VOU   I.  P 
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to  have  alienated  from  the  monks  tlie  affeclions  of 
the  general  population.  The  insurrections  in  their 
favour  is  an  indication  of  the  opinion  of  the  pcoplc 
thcmsch'cs,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said  and 
writlcn  ai;:iinst  (hem,  Henry  nriiilclow,  n  iiteiidi' 
cant  friar  ^vho  had  Ihrown  off  his  frock,  and  was 
therefore  on  two  accounts  little  likely  to  favour  the 
monasteries,  bears  testimony  to  the  way  in  which 
they  discharged  their  duties  to  the  people,  "  And 
when  they,"  he  ivritcsj  **  had  gifts  of  any  (churches) 
not  impropriated,  they  gave  them  unto  their  friends, 
of  which  aiways  some  were  learned ;  for  the 
monks  found  of  their  friends  children  at  school. 
And  though  ihcy  were  not  learned,  yet  ihcy  kept 
hospitality,  and  helped  their  poor  friends.  And  if 
the  parsonages  were  impropriated »  the  monks  were 
bound  to  deal  alms  to  the  poor,  and  to  keep  hospi- 
tality, as  the  writings  of  the  gifts  of  such  parsonages 
and  lands  do  plainly  declare,  in  these  words:  ^ in 
fitrttm  eU^mcnnam!  And  as  touching  the  alms 
that  they  dealt,  and  the  hospitality  that  they  kept, 
every  man  knoivtth  thst  many  thousands  were  uell 
relieved  of  them,  and  might  have  been  belter  if  they 
had  not  had  50  many  great  men's  horses  to  feed,  and 
had  not  been  overcBcirged  with  such  idle  gentlemen* 

*  A  ct3rioi33  iI]ui;fraiion  of  this  may  be  «cni  in  a  kiter  from  the 
snn  of  ibi?  Dwiic  cf  BurkEngham  tci  Hrnfy  VlII-  Ti  \%  vv![1rncc  of 
the  ^cI^iccf  icnilccd  by  tlic  mciiJiMcnca  to  ticnouf^iUc  fjimiltt^  Id 
rcctucct-l  circumstances.  "And  bcccvHW,"  tho  writer  wp,  "he  Imih 
no  dwelling  flacciii«tfor}iim  toinhabEi(hc  wai)  fain  10  lire  poorly 
al  ln)ird  In  an  Abbey  IIiIji  fuur  )'can  ilay,  vUh  bU  wife  am!  licvcn 
■childmi;' 
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as  were  never  out  of  the  abbeys.  And  it  they  had 
any  vicarage  in  ihetr  liands  ihey  set  in  sameuinea 
some  sufficient  vicar  (though  it  were  but  seldom)  to 
preach  and  to  tcachJ'*  He  pot-s  on  to  say  that  the 
and  WAS  given  to  the  morastic  houses  for  education, 
hospitality,  and  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  and  that 
they  were  pulled  down  on  the  *'  pretence  "  of  amend- 
ing what  was  amiss,  "  But  see,"  he  continutrs,  '*  how 
much  that  was  amiss  is  aiiit^iKled,  (nr  all  Ehc  godly 
pretence-  It  is  amended,  even  as  the  devil  amended 
his  dame's  leg  (as  it  is  in  the  proverb)  :  when  he 
should  have  set  it  ni^ht  he  broke  it  quite  in  pieces, 
The  monies  gave  loo  Httle  aims,  but  now.  where  £io 
was  given  yearly  to  the  poor  in  more  than  a  hundred 
places  in  England,  is  not  one  meal's  meat  given. 
This  is  fair  amendment/^ 

!nto  the  general  state  of  moral  discipline  to  be 
found  within  the  monasteries  of  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixleenlh  century  it  will  he  neces- 
sary to  examine  more  particularly  in  considering  the 
charges  brought  ag;iinst  them  to  justify  ihclr  disso- 
lution. It  may,  however,  be  here  slated  that  the 
most  authc^ntic  evidence  upon  ihe  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  the  episcopal  registers  of  the  various 
dioceses.  These  contain  records,  more  or  less 
minute,  of  the  visitations  made  by  the  Bishops 
to  the  meiniisteries  within  the  limits  of  their  special 
jurisdiction.  Their  injunctions  and  other  acts  prove 
the  care  with  which   the  duly  of    su|jervislon  was 

•  "Complaint  or Koder/clc  Mors/'     E,  Eng.  Tert.  Soc^  td.r 
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exercised.  Many  monasteries,  and  even  orders, 
were,  of  courae.  alrogether  exempted  from  episcopal 
control;  but  such  exemptions  were  by  no  moans  as 
common  as  is  generally  stated.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  10  suppose  t^at  the  condition  of  the  exempt 
religious  was  in  any  way  worse  than  the  rest.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  monastic 
houses*  which  enjoyed  the  privilege,  and  in  these, 
as  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
suppressed  the  lesser  houses  expressly  declaies, 
"  thanks  be  to  God  religion  is  right  well  kept."  It 
is  not  too  much,  therefore,  to  regard  the  evidence 
furnished  in  the  pages  of  these  episcopal  registers 
as  giving  a  faithful  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
religious  houses.  It  is  certainly  very  different  from 
that  which  Crumwcli's  agenls  have  drawn^and  which 
has  been  traditionally  regarded  as  trustworthy  by 
subsequent  generations  of  Englishmen.  The  acts 
of  many  of  these  visitations  arc  still  preserved  to  us^f 
They  pro\'c  conclusively  the  extreme  care  taken  by 

♦  Thi*  will  liokl  good  of  Cisiwciaiw  and  GuniAct  wiih  somt 
ottitTS.  Out  m  tcRArJ  lo  ihc  BciLctlictiuca,  whu  tidJ  tirarly  oil  ibe 
monjuttric*  of  the  first  rank,  alKoluLc  cxcnnpiioEi  in  practice  miut 
ttot  be  100  <a*ilj'  aMumei!.  To  *ii)'  Tioihing  o(  the  wcaiihy  caihcdr^ 
priories^  sucIj  moniUticiici  na  GIsKloiitiury  in  Ihe  souih  and  St. 
Mary'^i  Voifc*  In  ihe  norili^  seem  fiom  (be  bUbop«'  rcg^iiitcni  to  \]a\^ 
bc4n  *ut>jOci  to  I'tile  !«■  than  CTdinary  opitcopal  viftiuibn.  Tbcsc 
An*  dirtt  M  irihinticu  nnly. 

f  Itciido  thow  ic  bc(uunt1in  xht  BceiAicfK^iwovalu^Lil*  volumo 
of  the  vifciiatiorw  of  Ihc  rch^iouA  houK*  of  ihc  dioccac  of  Norwitli 
from  1^14  t(i  1551  arc  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  m  the  Bodfcmik 
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the  bishops  in  the  examinatioii  of  the  individual 
members  of  a  commiinuy,  and  In  the  correction  o( 
fiuch  faults  as  they  were  thus  enabled  to  discover. 
*'They**  (the  bisliops),  wntes  Dr,  Oliver,  "appear 
to  have  considered  this  as  a  duty  of  primary  import- 
ance; in  fdct,  ihe  attention  which  they  paid  to 
this  point  coriributed  above  nil  other  things  to 
support  ri^gular  discipline  and  to  prt^vent  licentious- 


ness/'* 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  records  of  the  diocese 
of  Kxeter  the  same  learned  authority  is  able  to  state 
positively  that  the  "grosser  ini moral! lie*;  were  far 
from  common"  in  the  conventual  ci^tablishmcnts  of 
that   diocese.     This  view  will    be   endorsed   by  all 
those  who  may  lake  the  trouble  to  examine  into  this 
source  of  authentic  infcntiaiion.     The  graver  irregu- 
larittes  which  arc  recorded  against  the  religious  after 
the  most  searching  scrutiny,  made  by  the  bishops  or 
their  commissioners,  arc  alter  all  few  and  far  between; 
and  the  extreme  punishment  with  which  such  irregu- 
larities were  visited  proves  that,  so  far  from  not  being 
heeded,  the  moral  reputation  of  the  monastic  and 
conventual  establishments  was  considered  ol  the  first 
importance.   The  iaults  principally  noted  arc  breaches 
of  regular  discipline,  such  as  absences  from  choir  or 
laxity  as  regards  enclosure.     Breaches  of  the  vows 
of    poverty    or    obedience    arc    sternly    corrected. 
Perpetual  silence  is  enft«"ced  in  the  dormitory  and 
elsewhere.     Necessary   repairs   for   the    conventual 

*  "Hbioric  Culfct;tipi»i  fr>r  Deviin."    Preface,  pu  tl< 
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buildings  are  ordered  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
proptr  support  of  llic  mtrmbcrs  of  the  community. 
Such  are  the  injunctions  which  ate  generally  lo  be 
found  as  the  result  of  the  episcopal  scrutiny,  and 
not  uncommonly,  uhen  things  were  more  than  ordi- 
narily out  of  order,  the  visilalion^  so  far  ;is  tlit;  pleni- 
tude of  episcopal  power  went,  was  conttnued  for  six 
or  even  twelve  months.  Then  another  visit  deter- 
mined whether  thtf  faults  complained  of  were 
sufficiently  corrected  to  warrant  ihe  termination  of 
the  visitors'  supervision* 

ft  would  iu'  afffrtnhfin  In  sugg<*st  that  the  vast 
regular  body  in  England  was  altogether  free  from 
grossrr  faults  and  immoralities-  But  it  is  unjust  to  re- 
gard them  a?  exislinjj  to  any  but  a  very  limited  extent. 
Human  nature  in  all  ages  of  the  world  is  the  same. 
The  religious  habit,  though  a  safeguard,  gives  no 
absolute  immunity  from  the  taint  of  fallen  nature. 
The  religious  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  passed 
ihrotjgh  many  difficulties  dangerous  to  their  spiritu:il 
no  less  than  to  their  temporal  welfare.  Yet,  whilo 
their  moral  tone  had  probably  been  lowered  by  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  lines,  the  graver  falls 
were  certainly  confined  to  individual  cases.  Any- 
thing like  general  immorality  was  altogether  unknown 
among  thL^  religious  of  England.  This  much  Is  clearly 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  acts  of  episcopal 
visitations^  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  any  such 
Sleeping  charge  till  it  became  ncccssar>'  for  Henry 
and  his  agents  to  blast  the  fair  name  of  the  monastie 
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houses  in  order  the  more  easily  to  gain  possession  of 
their  property. 

The  reports  of  Cnimwell's  visitors  no  doubt  repre- 
sented the  religious  houses  as  being  in  the  worst 
possible  state  of  moral  degradation.  Still,  subsequent 
authors  have  improved  upon  the  picturei  and  have 
drawn  to  a  great  extent  upon  their  imagination*  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
methods  employed  by  Henry's  agents  to  blacken 
the  character  of  those  they  were  about  to  despoil 
may  lead  to  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  value  to  be 
attached  to  their  testimony- 


CHAPTER  II. 

PRECHDnNTS    POH    THE    SrPPRESSlOS    OP 
MONASTERLBS    IN     HNC^I.AND. 


Before  considering  the  systematic  suppression  of 
monasteries  inaugurated  under  cardinal  Wolsey  the 
various  precedents  for  confiscation  of  this  nature 
afforded  by  English  history  may  be  brit-fly  staled. 
They  mostly  relate  to  religious  houses  tcnou*n  as 
*' «l!en  priories/^  and  the  action  taken  at  difTerent 
times  against  them  was  dictated  rather  by  patriotic 
and  prudt^nt  motives  in  periods  of  foreign  wars,  than 
by  niiy  royal  desire  to  dispossess  the  monks  of  their 
properly  for  the  purpose  o(  increasing  the  kingly 
revenues, 

Alien  priories  were  almost  entirely  the  result  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  bishops  and  barons, 
who  oblainL-d  so  much  of  the  conquered  land,  were 
connected  by  blood  and  interest  with  the  country 
from  which  they  c^me.  M;iny  of  them  wen*  the 
descendants  of  the  noble  founders  of  the  great 
foreign  mon^strrics,  and  many  were  united  to  these 
houses  by  close  person:il  ties.     It  was  but  natural 
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lliat  these  monasteries  should  sKare  in  ihe  wealth 
which  the  fortune  of  war  had  bestowed  upon  their 
frifmds  and  patrons.  When  churches,  manors,  and 
tithes  in  England  came  thus  iato  the  possession  of 
the  Norman  .ibbe/s,  the  monks,  to  guard  their  rights 
and  collect  their  revenues,  built  small  cells  or  con- 
vrnls  on  their  lands  which  are  kno^vn  <is  alien 
priorics- 

Undcr  the  first  kings  of  the  Norman  dynasty, 
from  William  1.  to  Henry  11^  many  such  establish- 
iiienis  sprang  up  in  England.  Some  were  conventual, 
paying  a  yearly  tribute,*  which  at  first  was  the  sur- 
plus of  the  revenue,  to  the  foreign  mother  house. 
Othci^  depended  entirely  upon  the  houses  abroad, 
*wluch  nppointed  the  superiors  al  will  and  inainlainect 
the  ILiigli&h  establishment  solely  for  the  puq>ose  of 
collecting  and  guarding  the  rents  and  tithes  which 
were  sent  over  the  sea  to  support  the  abbey  and  its 
foreign  dependencies.  The  religious  inhabiting  these 
cellSj  in  some  cases  few,  in  others  more  numerous, 
were  at  first  obviously  aliens,  wllh  their  sympathies 
and  affections  centred  in  their  foreign  home.  The 
very  object  of  their  existence,  which  wns  to  forward 
money  out  of  England,  tended  to  keep  these  cstab- 
lishmenis  In  the  possession  of  foreign  religious  and 
to  exclude  Englisli  subjects. 

In  number,  from  their  first  foundation  to  their  final 
suppression,  there  are  stated  to  have  been  from  100 
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to  150  alien  priories  established  in  England,*  And 
the  Cluniac  houses  alone  during  ihe  reign  of  Ed^'^ri) 
III.  £rc  said  to  have  forwarded  no  less  than  ;^2,ooo 
a  year  (;^boiit  £60,000  of  oar  money)  lo  llit'  niunas* 
tery  of  Cluny.  When  France  and  Entjhnd  were  at 
peace  this  Iransmission  of  wealth  out  of  ihe  country 
was  tolerated  by  the  English  rulers,  War^  however^ 
brought  the  subject  prominemly  before  them  and  led 
to  various  acts  of  suppression  and  confiscation, 
Kirigjohn,  it  is  said,  sei/ed  the  priories  dependent 
on  the  foreign  houses  and  applied  their  revenues  lo 
the  relief  of  his  own  necessities,  t  These,  number- 
ing  cighty*onc,  were  compelled  to  pay  into  the  royal 
treasury  the  sum  hitherto  sent  abroad.  The  first 
serious  action^  however,  was  taken  again^ft  them 
by  king  Edward  I,  In  i«g4  that  monarch  de- 
termined lo  make  war  upon  France  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  province  of  Guienne,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  hostilities  commenced.  Edward  had 
the  greatest  difTcuIty  in  finding  money  to  defray 
his  expenses  for  the  coming  campaign,  and  had  re- 
course to  many  bold  and  despotic  expedients.  { 
With  dlffitruhy  he  obtained  a  tenth  fiom  the  laliy, 
and  from  the  clerg>-  he  personally  demanded  half  the 
inrcime  arising  from  both  their  lay  frt^s  and  benelices. 
To  this  unheard-of  exaction,  after  vigorous  opposi- 

■  DugiWc  in  ihe  "  Montiticon  "  gives  on}y  100.  Wc£\'er,  p. 
33S,]aK  they  wcr«  in  TLumbet  tio-  Th«  author  of  a  tmiH  «ork 
on  "Atieii  Piii.it>rs'*  a,i>.  1775,  jilvM  ilic  lumc*  ot  146. 

t  Ditofi,  "  l]i»i.  of  Church  of  Kng./'i.,  p.  3*1, 

}  lingviL     Vol  hi-i  capE.  3. 
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lion,  they  submtHed.  To  avoid,  however,  fulurc  de- 
mands of  a  simik^r  nature,  they  applirrd  to  Boniface 
VIIL  for  a  bull,  by  which  the  clergy,  und^rr  paiti  of 
exconimunt ration,  were  forbidden  to  gnnii  the  re- 
venues  of  their  benefices  without  the  previous  per- 
mission of  the  Moly  See,  At  this  time  the  ktri^ 
seized  all  the  alien  priories,  to  the  number  of  about 
a  hundred,  and  used  their  revenues  (or  ihe  prosecu* 
tion  of  hifi  French  war.  In  order,  moreover,  to  pre- 
vent the  foreign  n^onks  in  Kngland  acting  as  spies 
and  rendering  other  assistance  to  his  enemies,  he 
forctrd  them  to  remove  from  their  houses  to  a  di&tiiTice 
of  twenty  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  • 

This  precedent  was  siibsequentty  often  followed 
during  the  English  wars  with  France.  Edward  IL, 
for  example,  on  the  same  plea,  took  the  alien  priories 
into  his  own  hands,  appointing  the  priors  or  guardian* 
to  pay  to  hirn  the  various  stinis  they  were  otherwise 
bound  to  transmit  to  their  foreign  superiors.  The 
priories  of  Paalfield  and  Wells,  for  inst^nt:e,  were 
given  to  the  custody  of  Robert  de  Stokes,  then  prior 
of  the  former,  on  condition  of  his  paying  to  \.\\^  king 
the  accustomed  £^6  a  year  That  these  sums  wire 
paid  is  not  so  certain,  forwhen  Edw^ird  III,  came  to 
the  throne  in  1337,  on  restoring  the  alien  priories  to 
thcrir  origin:il  owners,  he  expressly  remitted  and  par- 
doned all  arrears,  f 

*  Dixon,  p.  311. 

t  Kjnitr.iv.,  p.  uf*'    Clans.  Rot-*  i  &).  lIT^p.  i>m.  J2.    This 
I4inirft  bf  Ed.  11.  of  the  Alien  j^riorit^  it  not  menuoiiirtl  ty  tiU- 
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TTndLT  Fdward  II.  the  siipprL-ssion  of  ihe  ordrr  of 
Knights  Templar  took  place,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  i^ifjfn^  acting  on  the  bull  of  pope  Clemenl  V., 
^^■hlch  desired  :hc  arrest  of  the  knights  and  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  charges  against  them,  he  appre* 
hcndcd  all  on  the  same  day.  "The  process  against 
ihem,"  writes  Dr.  Lingard,  "lasted  (or  ihree  years  ; 
and  if  it  be  fair  to  judge  from  the  informations  taken 
ill  England,  however  we  may  condemn  a  few  in- 
dividuals,  we  must  certainly  acquit  the  order"  •  In 
1312  the  pope,  however,  suppressed  the  institutej 
not  as  the  necessary  result  of  established  guiltj  but 
"as  a  measure  of  expediency  ratherihan  of  justice,"  f 
By  a  subsequent  brief,  pope  Clement  bestowed  their 
property  upon  the  kindred  order  of  Hospitallers. 
Edward,  however,  suspended  the  action  of  this  latter 
bull  for  more  than  a  year.  When,  in  1313,  he  as- 
scntcdj  he  protested  that  it  was  for  purposes  of 
national  policy,  and  that  it  in  no  way  affected  his 
regal  rights,  or  those  of  his  subjects,  to  the  posses- 
sions of  the  suppressed  Templars.  I  The  matter 
remained  in  abeyance  for  eleven  years,  when  the  Act 
for  their  final  suppression  passed  through  parlta* 
ment.     This  Act  declared  that  by  law  all  the  lands 

lorians,  but  (lie  document  leavca  t^Q  doubt  ot  ibc  «uppieuio<n  wliich 
wufl  carried  oiJl  on  accoont  of  the  b'ftnch  war  **by  the  klc  Kin^ 
mir  l",uln;f "  (i^upcc  rffn  AiigUa*  pater  nosier). 
*  Hint,  lilr  capi<  4.    The  ^vhoLc  process  in^>  be  seen  Ln  WiJkiii* 
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of  these  knights  had  reverted  to  the  crown  or  chief 
lord*  Still,  in  this  particuUr  instance,  it  ordained 
that  they  should  not  so  escheat.  The  Templar*,  so 
parliament  declared,  had  been  instituted  "  forthcde- 
fence  of  Christendom,  the  augmentation  of  God's 
service,  and  liberal  almsgivir^,"  and  that,  according 
to  the  minds  of  the  original  benefactors  and  donors 
of  the  possessions^  the  lands  ought  to  be  disposed 
*'to  goodly  uses."  "And,  therefore,  in  the  same 
parliament,  it  is  n^greed,  ordained,  and  estniblished  by 
law,  to  continue  for  ever,  that  neither  our  lord  the 
king,  nor  any  other  lords  of  the  fees  aforesaid,  or 
any  other  person,  hath  title  or  right  to  relain  the 
foresaid  lands  and  tenements  ...  in  respect  to  the 
ceasing  or  dissolution  aforesaid/'  The  Act  further 
provided  that,  as  the  brethren  of  the  hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  were  instituted  for  much  the  same 
purposes  as  the  suppressed  Templars,  so  the  confis* 
cated  possessions  should  be  given  over  to  ihem,  ac- 
cording lo  the  presumed  wishes  of  the  original  donors. 
These  purposes  were  declared  to  be,  relieving  the 
poor,  maintaining  hospitality,  relrbratiii)^  divine  ser- 
vice and  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  *  Some 
portion  of  the  lands,  however,  had  alrt^ady  passed 
from  the  king's  hands  into  the  possession  of  lay- 
men,  f 

Edward  I II.,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  rc-estab* 

*  SialJlc«of  theR»lm,Ujp.  194;  17  Ed.  [I.  (a.d.  1324)-  "SA. 
Rtc,  Co  mm. 
t  Eyraer,  I1L,3»3. 
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lishcd  many  of  ihc  alien  priories,  •  but  in  1337,  ten 
years  later,  on  account  of  the  war,  he  rcverccd  to  ihc 
policy  of  liU  two  predecessors-  To  raise  money  he 
not  only  had  recourse  to  forced  loans  and  pawned 
his  CTT>wn  ar^J  jewds,  but  once  more  scI/l-J  all  the 
property  of  French  aliens,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical  t 
Amongst  the  l<itter  the  cstales  of  the  ;iU(;ii  priories 
Again  passed  into  the  royal  possession*  In  the 
Cluniac  houses  there  had  long  been  a  feeling  of  dis* 
content  on  the  part  of  those  English  subjects  who 
had  th:-rr  embr^iced  thp  religious  life.  In  t!i(^  fimrlh 
year  of  this  king's  reignj  a.d,  1331,  they  laid  llieir 
grievances  before  parliament  in  the  shape  of  a 
petition*  They  stated  that,  In  the  opinion  of  many, 
the  houses  were  not  governed  properly  ;  tlidl  in  some 
priories,  such  as  Montacute  and  Bcrmondscy^  which 
ought  lo  have  had  from  thirty  to  forty  mi'mbcrs, 
there  were  not  a  third  of  the  number;  that  all 
the  revenue  thus  saved  was  being  sent  out  of  tlic 
country  \  thai  there  was  no  election  allowed  them ; 
that  not  twenty  were  professed  in  the  province, 
and  that  some  of  the  English  members  wr^e  kept 
forty  years  before  bclnj;  allowed  to  take  their  vott^, 
whilst  others  were  never  permitted  to  do  so.  The 
petitioners  begged  that  parliament  would  insist  upon 
some  one  in  England  having  powers  to  settle  the  (lues- 
tion  of  profession,  and  they  suggested  that  the  prior 
of  Lcwcs  would  be  a  fitting  |)crson»  Finally,  they 
pointed  out  that  the  great  evil   (magnum  maium) 
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was  that  the  French  monks,  however  few,  were 
always  the  masters  and  that  English  subjects  were 
habitually  treated  as  inferiors*  It  was  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  they  urged^  for  ihcni  to  live  together 
in  this  way-  To  this  remonstraticc  the  king  repiied^ 
ordering  the  matters  complained  of  to  be  looked  to 
*'  lest  he?  should  liave  reason  to  act  in  a  more  severe 
manner"* 

Edward  III.  kept  the  foreign  houses  in  liis  hands 
for  twenty-three  years.  During  this  lime  he  granted 
portions  of  their  lands^  or  lay  pensions  out  of  their 
revenues,  to  sc\'eral  of  his  nobles^t  In  1361,  how- 
evetj  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  France,  many 
of  these  alien  priorieft  wore  restored,!  btil  only  to  be 
again  sequestrated  eiyhl  years  later,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  to  continue  ihe  war,  which  had 
broken  out  once  again, 

A  few  years  later  parliament  called  the  attention 
of  the  Iting  to  the  foreign  houses.  Under  several 
statutes  of  this  and  previous  reigns  it  had  been 
declared  unlawful  (or  religious  persons  to  send  money 
to  their  houses  beyond  the  sea,  and  foreign  im- 
posiiions  of  all  kinds  had  been  forbidden,^  The 
commons  at  this  time  pointed  out  that,  '^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  priories  and  other  religious  houses 
subject   to    foreign    monasteries    being   lillcd    with 


^ 


■  R«pier,  "  ApoBtolatuB."    Append,  iii.,  p.  147. 
t  T*nner,  Prcf,  x>     Dugdate,  '»Bar."  il.,  74, 
X  Itymcr.vL,  311. 
§  t^^  31  Ani  35  Ed.  L ;  f  5  viU  |3  Ed.  III. 
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Frcnchnien,  who  acted  as  spies,"  such  houses 
became  a  real  national  danger.  They  therefore 
petUioned  '*  that  so  long  as  the  war  lasted  ali 
Frenchmen  should  be  banished  the  kingdom/*  But 
Edw;ird  was  al  this  lirtic,  in  the  mid^l  of  Crrjuble  ;it 
home  and  abroad,  approaching  the  end  of  his  long 
rdgn. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  that  king  some  of  these 
monasleries  had  been  n;)lura1i2ed  en  their  own  peti- 
tion. For  example,  the  monks  of  Thetford  abbey 
represpnied  that  tlic  ajumitiltTunt  iif  their  superior 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  abbots  of  Cluny.  This  might 
have  been  tolerated  when  thereligiouswere  foreigners, 
but  not  when  they  and  their  prior  were  all  of  them 
Kiiglisli.  They  wished,  therefore,  to  be  freed  from 
their  union  with  the  French  abbey  and  from  the  sub- 
sidy required  of  them  by  their  foreign  brethren.  In 
the  same  way  the  priory  of  Holy  Trinily»  York, 
asked  to  be  declared  an  English  Foundation  on  the 
sante  footing  as  other  religious  houses.* 

During  the  reign  of  Richard  \\.  ihe  estates  of 
these  alien  priories  appear  to  have  remained  in  the 
king's  hands.  For  a  great  number  of  years  the 
foreign  abbeys  had  derived  little  profit  from  their 
English  cells  and  appear  to  have  been  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  them  on  any  advantageous  terms. 
Abuut  1390,  tiierefore,  William  uf  Wykdiam^  having 
obtained  the  pope's  leave,  bought  the  estates  of  the 
alien  piiories  of  Hornchurch  and  Wrilile,  in  Essex^ 

•  t^qncri  "  Apcfilolalua,"    App.  iiL,  p,  209, 
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for  his  founclafion  of  New  College*  In  the  same 
way  the  priory  of  Tutbury,  in  Staffordshire,  a  cell  of 
the  abbey  of  DJnan,  was  sold  in  I394<  It  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  one  Waldgrave,  "  paying  ^40  a  year 
into  the  exchequer,  as  John  ChaTcr,  the  prior,  had 
wont  to  do,*'  The  abbot  and  convent  of  the  French 
abbey  declared  in  their  insUument  ihat.  "  hy  reason 
of  the  wars,  and  distance  of  the  phice.  tliey  had  not 
received  any  benefit  from  it  for  50  yeais,'^  Their 
charges  m  sending  over  always  exceeded  the  proSt, 
and  they  calcul.ited  ih^t  "were  there  perfect  peace 
concluded  betwixt  the  kings  of  England  and  France, 
the  benefit  would  be  so  small  to  them  that  it  would 
suFRcc  for  the  maintenance  of  but  one  religious 
person."  For  these  reasons,  and  because  the  pro- 
perty would  be  of  service  to  the  Carthusian  Priory 
at  Coventry,  which  King  Richard  II,  had  lately 
established  there,  and  in  consideration  of  2j4oo 
francs  "in  good  gold  of  French  coin''  which  the 
Carthusians  had  paid,  they  surrendered  all  their 
rights  over  their  English  cell  and  its  possessions-f 

Richard's  successor,  Henry  IV.,  began  by  show- 
ing favour  10  the  alien  priories-  In  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  [399,  he  restored  the  conventual  houses, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-threCj  reserving  in  Itmc  of 
war  for  himself  the  subsidy  they  paid  in  time  of 
peace  to  their  foreign  abbeys.}     A  few  years  after* 

•  Tann*r,  Prd.  xxii, 

t  DugJilc,  "  WunricksliSft,"  l)y  Tliomas,  L,  p.  37, 

J  Rycicr  viii.,  toi-& 
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warcis,  on  the  advice  of  h\%  privy   council,  ht*  a^atn 
suspended  ihcm,  taking  certain  of  tUcir  re\'cnucs  for 
the  support  of  his  own  housdioldn*     In  the  parlia* 
mcnt  of  1403  it  hnd  been  anangcd  that  all  these 
priories  should  be  a^ain  suppressed^  and  the  privy 
coLincil   had  discussed  the  question  who  verc  the 
founders  of  these  houses.      The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury was  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  "  accused 
hit!  opponents/'  writes  dean   Hcok  "  (and   by   the 
accusation    he    silenced    the    present    anli -church 
faction),  of   having   diverted   the   revenues   of   the 
friars-aticn  from  the  public  purse  to  their  own.  _  _  . 
And  so,"  he  said,  '*  if  thtr  Kin^  were  now  to  comply 
with  your  project,  he  would  not  in  a  year's  lime  be  a 
farthing  richer  than  he  Is  now/^t 

The  fact  is,  ihac  by  ihis  time  the  influence  of  the 
anti-ecclesiastical  iigiution  of  Wickliffe's  adherents 
w^s  being  fell.  The  boldness  with  which  his  '^  poor 
priests  ''  had  inveighed  against  the  real  or  imputed 
shortcomings  of  spiritual  superiors  and  the  riches  with 
which  the  church  was  unduly  endowed,  had  gained 
for  them  amongst  the  laity  a  considorAblc  following. 
These,  under  the  name  of  *'  Lollards,"  took  up 
specially  the  outcry  against  the  endowments  of  the 
church  at  large.  In  the  parliaments  of  the  reign 
of  Hcnty  IV,  ihcy  were  the  occasion  of  njany  laws 
against  church  interests,  and  their  favourers  pnjposed 
even  more  sweeping  acU  than  passL:d  into  law. 

•  Hook,  "  J>Jvw  ot  ArfhUihops,"  vl^  |k  ^y 

t  iM.^  iv.,  p.  4^9'     "  Muimea  of  privj  ^uAcil,"  19^,  199^ 
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In  1405,  when  ihe  kln^  represented  his  needs  lo 
the  asacniljly  kinjwn  as  tJie  *'  unlearned  Parliament," 
the  speaker  suggested  that  he  should  replenish  his 
exhausted  exchequer  by  helping  himself  to  the 
goods  of  churchmen.  They  possessed,  he  said,  a 
ihird  p.ict  "f  ihe  properly  of  the  country.*  The 
effect  of  this  communistic  proposal  was  destroyed 
by  ihc  action  ol  Thomas  Arundel,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  having  spoken  strongly  10  the 
assembly  against  tlie  suggestion,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  Henry  and  begged  him  not  10  listen  to  such 
(Counsel.  The  king  declared  that  nothing  should 
induce  him  to  touch  property  which  had  been  once 
dcvotrd  to  the  uses  of  the  churrh,  Then^  turning 
to  the  commons,  the  archbishop  said  :  '^  Yoa  and 
such  like  ^^  yuu  have  advised  Ikoih  our  lord  king 
and  his  predecessors  to  confiscate  the  goods  and 
lands  of  ibe  alien  priurirs  ^nii  rdigiuus  houseSj  on 
pretence  he  should  gain  great  riches  by  it^  as, 
indeed^  they  were  wonh  inany  thousands;"  but 
since  you  have  begged  from  him  the  lands  thus 
taken,  so  now  again  '*  you  hope  to  be  further  en- 
nchcd/'t 

Although  the  bill  was  tlirown  out,  other  pro* 
posals,  of   a  like   nature,    were    made   during   this 


•  5p«lman,  **\\\t\.  o£  Sticrilcgs."  p.  jo:>,  cd,  1853,  giv»i  an 
cttimnir  tti  tlii^  Ctmrtih  lAiids  in  ihe  rr^rgn  of  Kilivnftl  1.  \\  xviit 
Lhen  foufii  ili^t  Oic  whole  I«nil  of  l^ngUnd  imotiiiEcd  10  67,000 
knif;ht»'  fees,  of  ^vtiidi  aJJ.ooo  were  in  the  hamis  o(  ccclc&mtlics. 

fCotjlw'i*"  Parl.llisr/'L.p,  196. 
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rclgn.  !n  1408  Henry,  by  the  advice  of  his  council, 
took  for  his  household  rxpcnscs  all  the  revenues  of 
alien  priories  and  the  income  of  all  vacant  bbhapric3 
and  abbeys.*  "From  i\\vt  ;i1tempts  nad^  ag^iinst 
(hem,"  writes  the  iMrncd  Tanner,  **  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV,  and  Hcniy  V,,  il  is  evident  thai  the 
revenues  of  these  houses  had  been  long  envied  and 
thought  too  great,  and  perhaps  that  sm^ll  pari  of 
the  alien  priories  which  had  been  given  to  the  laity 
might  m^ke  them  long  for  more,"t 

The  moat  serious  attack  against  the  monasteries, 
as  far  as  proposals  for  plunder  were  conc<^rned,  w;i* 
made  in  a  bill  introduced  into  piriiament  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Henry  IV.,  A.n.  1410^  by  John 
Oldcastle,  better  known  as  lord  Cobham.  '*  In  this 
year  also/'  the  account  of  ihis  wild  and  impossible 
scheme  relates,  ''the  king  held  his  parliament  at 
Westminster,  during  which  the  conimons  of  this 
land  put  up  a  bill  to  the  king  to  take  the  temporal 
land  out  of  the  spiritual  men's  hands  and  possession. 
The  effect  of  which  bill  was  that  the  temporalities 
disordinately  Wiisti-^d  by  in;my  of  the  chnrch  might 
sufhce  to  find  the  king,  fifteen  earis,  1^500  knights, 
6,300  squireSj  and  100  houses  of  alms  to  the  relief 
of  poor  people  more  than  at  Ihai  A\\y  were  within 
Hnglaiuf ;  and  above  all  these  foresaid  charts  the 
kin^  might  put  yearly  in  his  coffers  ^£'20,000,  pro- 
vided that  every  eari  should  lia\'e  ycariy3,CMDo  marks 
rcntj  every  knight  100  marks,  and  every  house  of 
alms  100  marks,  under  the  oversight  of  two  true 
•  Rynirr,  viiL,  5:0,  t  Notilia.  Prcf.  xnii. 
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seculars  to  cvcr>"  house,  and  also  with  provision  thai 
every  lowtiship  should  keep  ,-ill  poor  people  of  their 
own  inhabitants,  who  could  not  labour  for  their 
living,  with  ihi^  condition  that  if  more  fell  in  ^  lown 
than  that  town  could  Tnaint:un,  then  the  said  alms- 
houses were  to  relieve  such  townships;  and  for  to 
bear  these  charges,  they  alleged  by  their  said  bill 
(th^t  what  wa^)  in  k\\^  possession  of  spiriluat 
men  amountL'd  to  323,000  marks  a  year/*  There 
follows  ;l  list  of  various  monasteries  arranged  in 
different  dioceses,  which  it  was  proposed  to  dis* 
possess.  And  ''they  ^illrged  by  the  said  bill  that 
over  and  above  the  said  sum  of  320,000  marks, 
divers  houses  of  religion  in  England  possessed 
as  many  temporalities  as  might  suihcc  to  find  yearly 
40,000  priests  and  clerks,  each  priest  to  be  flowed 
(or  his  stipend  seven  marks  a  year" 

To  this  cxUaordinar>-  proposal  "no  answer  was 
made,"  continues  the  wrilcr.  "but  that  the  king  of 
that  matter  would  take  deliberation  and  advice ;  and 
with  that  answer  it  ended,  so  that  no  further  labour 
wa«  made"*  Siowe,  the  historian,  relates  that 
"  when  they  went  about  to  declare  out  of  what 
places  those  great  sums  were  to  be  levied,  whereby 
the  foresaid  states  should  be  endowed,  they  wanted 
in  their  account  ;  wherefore  the  kiiig  commanded 
Uicm  that  irom  hcnccforlh  they  should  not  presume 
to  move  any  such  matter/*  t 

*  B,  Mils.  LaTi9()o\vnc  MSS'r  !<■  ^^'  >$■ 

t  Aniiil«e,«d.  i6c>:>,p.549.     lloliinsbcd  Chronideft,  «d.  i^Sjt 
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Ifi  the  second  year  of  this  same  rcign,  A,D,  1400, 
action  wsa  taken  by  padi^tinent  aj^;iinst  the  practice 
of  religious  procuring  from  Rome  bulls  of  exemption 
frotn  ihc  ordirary  lillic^.  Orij;in:illy,  all  religious 
had  paid  the  tith^-  on  ihc  land  ^Hinted  to  them,  and 
although  for  a  period  ihere  had  been  :t  general 
exemption  granted  by  Paschal  II.  on  lands  farmed 
by  the  monks  themselves,  in  the  twelfth  century 
Adrian  IV.  had  limited  the  privilege  to  the  Templars, 
Hospitallers,  and  Cistercians,  The  Council  of 
Latcran,  which  in  1215  confirmed  ihc  exemption, 
confined  it  to  lands  managed  by  the  n-lig!ou5  and 
to  such  property  as  they  possessed  at  the  date  of 
the  Cf>urciL  After  the  passing  of  the  Mortmain 
law's,  whiL'h  were  legitimate  and  pohtic  restraints  on 
perpetual  possession  of  lands,  many  of  the  privileged 
orders  obtained  bulls  granting  exemption  aUo  \o 
such  lands  as  came  into  their  possession  after  1215, 
and  were  let  to  farmers^  This  method  of  procur- 
ing exemption  from  lithe,  which  had  the  force 
of  law  when  obtained,  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
Etatutc  (3  Hen.  IV.,  cap.  4),  which  subjected  any. 
one  procuring  :«uch  bulls  of  exemption  from  tithe,  to 
the  penalty  of  friewu?tir£  ;  or  forfeiture  of  goods  to 
the  king  and  imprisonment  at  bis  pleasure" 

•  Sdder,  pi>,  4^f^-7.  laml*  M*rmpted  from  litlic  at  the  finsil 
^iaiiolutimi  \ji  niUEMblcLtCft  un^lcf  Hc^j.  VTII.  ^:c  cicinpictl  iH  ihe 
present  da^V  spccbL  provtaion  {31  Ikn.  VIU.,  c.  1%).  IIciico 
tome  ho\6tT»  of  \htie  lands  pay  nrhts,  cuhers  do  not,  whiEo 
oilicrs  Again  Rrc  (iUic  owiicrs,  C/>  Cbrk«*»  "  Hisi  of  TUhesi/* 
cb»p.  vJii. 
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In  the  reign  of  Hcrry  V-  the  Lollard  party  in 
parlian^c^Til  ^j^-iin  petiMnned  thi^  I^^^'^  ^'^  eo]iri>cAtt; 
monastic  and  church  property.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  as  subversive  of  all  poltttcal  moraliiy  and 
good  faith-  '*  When/  says  dean  Hook,  "wc  speak 
of  the  Lollards  as  martyrs  wc  outjht  to  regard  ihem 
as  a  kind  of  political  martyrs  nithcr  than  religious; 
they  made  religion  iheir  plea  in  order  to  swell  the 
numbers  oi  the  discontented,  but  their  actions  all 
tended  to  a  revolution  in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the 
Church."  .  .  .  They  "  directed  their  first  attacks 
upon  the  Church  because  the  Church  was  the  most 
vulnerable  part  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  civilians 
— the  citizen  people — were  quite  as  much  alarmed 
at  their  proceedings  as  ecclesiastics.  Both  the 
Church  and  the  Slate  regarded  the  principles  of  the 
Lollards  as  subversive  of  all  order  in  things  temporal 
as%'c!l^s  :u  things  spiriiiuii."^ 

The  filial  L'dd  came  to  the  system  of  alien  prionir^ 
in  1414,  the  second  year  o(  Henry  the  Fifth's  reign. 
Having  determined  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
aneosCor,  Edward  HL,  he  revived  his  claim  \o  the 
French  throtir-.  To  ca.rry  on  \\\^-  Jhie;rlfiittd  war  he 
.25kcd,  and  obtained,  large  grants  fr.)m  parliament. 
In  the  old  pretext  that  money  was  being  constamly 
drained  out  of  England  by  the  foreign  cells  f  he  dis* 
solved  them  all,  to  ihenurnbttiof  140.  He  vested  dicir 
estates  in  the  Crown,  except  some  lands  which  had 


•  "TJva  of  Archbishops,"  \\l»  p.  7 
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been  granted  to  ihc  college  of  Folhcringhfty**  These 
possessions  die!  iiol,  however,  remain  long  in  ihc  royal 
hands.  Most  of  the  lands,  tenemcnls,  tithes,  and  other 
properly  which  at  this  or  previous  times  hatl  hetfn 
con6scatcd  by  king  or  parliament  was  bestowed 
upon  other  monasteries,  colleges,  or  schooU  for  ec- 
clesiastical or  educational  purposes.  Stilly  as  in 
the  case  of  the  properly  of  the  Tempers  in  the  time 
of  £dw£Lrd  il.,  the  crown  did  not  lose  sight  of  what 
it  considered  its  strict  legal  right  in  respect  to 
these  alienated  estates.  When  it  was  thought  pro- 
bable that  some  action  would  be  t;iken  at  the  Council 
of  Basle  by  the  foreign  monasterios  to  obtain  the 
restitution  of  the  dissolved  alien  priories,  the  Eng- 
lish nmbassadors  were  instructed  to  refuse  to  enter- 
tain the  idea.  They  were  to  say  "  ihal  those  buds 
and  tenements  being  given  to  religious  places,  con- 
ditionally only  and  for  a  certain  delerniinate  use,  if 
the  donees  neglected  to  fulfil  the  condition,  design, 
or  use  of  the  ori^in^t  grant,  the  donors  or  their  repre- 
sentatives might,  upon  such  default  or  neglect, 
resume  and  repossess  the  forfeited  estates."!  And  in 
this  case  the  fact  that  the  foreign  cotonics  had  been 


•  Rymer,  is.,  183.    Elirpsficld,  '^  Hiat.  Angl-  Spec."  xiv^  c.  8, 

tiy*,  •*  A  tvrtoJ  ul  clt^rgy,  in  the  last  year  of  lUnry  ]V„  pcti- 
tfoncil  itir  kinjf  Tbnt  the  b^mm  mfglir  noi  Invntl?  xhv  pm^isnoni 
oE  the  alien  prioriei,  but  Ihoftc  founcfftUaiM  mi^ht  be  furnished 
4nd  naEiv«  Kngliah  fiubaiiiiiicd  in  th«  Tocm  ol  (u1ion«).  The  king 
died  Khonfy  nfierwardi,  bin  ibc  nsjimi  slmwi  ihai  xi  the  ilmo  ih«/ 
were  unJIasoWcd  hy  U*/'  Sec  Fa]|cf.  "  HisU"  iii-,  p>.  351, 
t  Kcnnct,  on  "  ImprDpruinons/*  p.  ii^-ti;. 
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found  during  several  rdgna  a  peril  to  the  sUte 
was  considered  ground  sufficient  to  enforce  forfeiture. 
Moreover,  in  the  sixth  article  of  ihc  instructions, 
besides  justifying  the  alienation  on  the  ground  of 
sUtc  policy,  it  is  declared  that  Henry  V,.  instead  of 
appropriating  the  possessions^  as  according  to  law 
he  might  have  done,  had  applied  for  and  procured 
the  permission  of  Pope  Martin  V,  to  convert  the 
revenues  into  endowments  for  rchgious  houses, 
colleges,  and  other  pious  purposes.  The  ambas- 
sadors are  to  say  that  this  had  in  fact  been  done,  and 
that  liberal  compensation  beside  had  been  made  to 
the  foreign  churches  and  abbeys  for  the  losi  of  their 
English  property.* 

Still,  if  such  were  law,  the  cbrins  of  jitslice  had 
^eater  weight.  The  possessions  taken  from  the 
foreign  religious  houses  were,  as  a  rule,  dt:\'Otcd 
to  other  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Thus,  to  aid  William 
<>f  Wykehani's  foundations,  the  priories  of  Taki'^lf^y 
in  Essex^  and  Hamell  in  Hants,  were  settled  on  New 
Collrgeat  Oxford, and  iliat  of  Andovcr,  on  Winchester 
icIifi^L  In  the  same  way  archbishop  Chicheley  ob- 
tained from  Henry  VL,  in  1437,  the  possessions  of 
the  priories  of  Rumney,  Wccdon  Pinkncy^  St,  Clare, 
Llangcnilh,  ami  Abljtrbury  for  All  Souls,  at  Oxford. 
About  the  same  lime  also  the  king  endowed  his 
royal  foundations  of  Eton  and  King  s  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  with  lands  of   other  dissolved   monasteries 

•  W</"B«cUngion  Coinsp./' "  Rolls  ^sorie«.  Vol  i..  Preface 
buEiit. 
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in  fulfilment  of  his  father's  design  to  appropriate 
them  all  to  a  noble  college  at  Oxford.*  The  royal 
founder  also  granted  to  his  colleges  many  of  the 
sums  of  money  which  the  houses  in  England  had 
been  accustomed  Co  pay  to  the  foreign  monasteries- 
by  way  of  tribute,  and  also  several  portions  of  the 
alien  prior)-  lands,  which»  after  their  suppression,  had 
already  been  pariially  granted  away.t 

Some  of  the  priories,  which  had  formerly  bcci> 
alien,  were  united  to  existing  EiiL^Ii^h  monasteries. 
Thus  Goldclifl,  in  Monmouthshire,  was,  on  the 
permission  asked  by  Henry  Benuchainp,  Earl  of 
Wanvif:k,  arnoxcd  to  the  abbey  of  Tcwkesbui^". 
A  bull  allowing  this  was  obtained  from  pope 
Kngi^nius  in  i4S^>t  ^^^d  by  virtue  of  it  ihc  priory 
was  transferred  from  the  abbey  of  Bcc,  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  which  it  had  belonged  since  the  roign  of 
Henry  I.,  and  became  a  cell  of  ihe  English  abbcy.§ 
The  abbot  of  Tewkesbury  got  rid  of  ih^r  Fif-nch 
monies^  and  one,  Dom  Hugh  dc  Noramville,  w& 
know,  bc^camc  cbaplain  to  a  SomLTsct  famityr 
and  subsequently  obtained  faculties  from  bishop- 
Bi'ckingiun.ll  The  English  monks,  hovvir^tr,  were 
nnt  allowed  to  keep  peaceful  possession  of  their  celK 
After  three  years   the   neighbouring   Wel^h    dfovc 

•  Tannirr,  x\\.,  "Alien  Tnoiie*-"  AjipcniL  IL,N'o3.  i.  a. 

t  '* MoiiiWiCTiT,"  Vu!.  vii.  \j.  UJ5- 

t  -RoL  F;iiV*33  Hen- Vr,  p,  J,  in,  13, 

g  "  MonaMicon/'ti-p  p,  loit. 

I)  '*  Keg.  Dc(;kinjtton,  Datk  Mid  ^<:IW  U  igjdt 
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avay  the  Tc^v-kcsbury  prior  and  \i\%  hrcihrcn,  And 
when,  after  a  year,  tliey  were  restored  ihcy  only  kept 
the  cctl  for  thrre  ycafs.  After  tliat  time  lU'iirj-  VI. 
granted  the  property  to  Elcn  College,  and  although 
in  1461,  when  EduAid  IV.  came  to  ihe  ihrone,  the 
cell  was  restored  to  the  monks,  six  years  later  it  was 
taken  from  th^tm  and  again  given  to  the  coll«?ge, 
which  siill  possesses  it.* 

The  forcriiijn  tnona^trrrif-s  did  not  submit  to  be 
deprived  of  their  English  cells  without  an  attempt 
to  regain  (heir  junstlictjon  over  Uir-m.  In  1458,  for 
example,  the  abbey  of  Cluny  sent  over  a  deputation 
of  three  morks  to  Henry  VI.  The  king  was  at  St, 
Albans,  and  ihiiher  they  proceeded  and  were  well 
iccetved  by  the  abhot,  to  whom  thrry  had  brought 
presents  and  special  letters^  Hcnr^'  did  not  receive 
them  persanaliy,  but  at  a  conference  with  the  royal 
ndvisers,  held  in  the  abbey  church,  they  explained 
the  object  of  thrlr  miSMon.  It  wa»  to  beg  that  ill© 
Idng  would  restore  to  their  order  ihe  rent5  nnd 
revenues  which  had  been  paid  to  them  for  many 
centuries,  but  which  (or  some  yearn  had  been  k^pl 
back  from  tlinn.  They  also  a^kcd  to  br  ulhmed 
free  access  to,  and  government  of,  the  houim  which 
belonged  to  them  in  England.  This  bad  nf  lAtr» 
been  denied  to  them,  and  ihcy  complained  ihat  In 
one  way  or  another  ihi-  abbey  of  Cluny,  had  beun 
deprived  of  the  obedience  of  thirty-eight  brKjfi»f  In 
the  country.     The  deputation  was  told   lo  return  to 


^iiry  VUL  end  the  cngitsk  MSHasfmes. 

London  and  there  await  a  n-ply,  but  it  vmn  finally 
obliged  to  rclum  to  France  without  satisfaction-* 

Anoih<;r  example  of  the  protests  of  Consign  monas- 
teries is  that  of  St.  Evroul,  in  1^16.  The -ibbot 
anti  convfut  nf  this  Bcnetllcline  abht^y  in  Noriiwndy 
wrote  an  earnest  appeal  Co  the  Carthusians  at  Shctic 
[o  restore  th«  property  with  which  Henry  V.  had 
endowed  the  Charterhouse,  and  which  for  many 
i;jcncraUons  ha<!  btilon^ed  to  them.  In  f.iei^  as  iliey 
said  in  their  letter,  their  English  possessions  had 
been  their  ch'wrf  source  of  income,  as  ihcy  received 
^2,000  a  year  from  them.  Owing  to  the  frequent 
wars  they  had  lately  obtained  nothing  from  ihis 
source,  and  as  a  consequence  their  numbers  had 
diminished  from  40  choir  monks  to  less  than  20- 
They  appealed  to  justice  and  ecclesiastical  tradition 
to  persuade  the  Carthusians  to  give  up  the  estates, 
protesting  that  no  State  policy  or  fear  of  foreign 
war  could  justly  take  them  away.  Finally,  in  their 
opinion,  even  if  the  pope  had  given  leave  for  the 
transfer  of  their  rights,  it  was  a  stretch  of  his 
authority,  for  "such  power  was  given  him  to  build, 
not  to  destroy,"!  Eleven  years  were  consumed  in 
the  vain  endeavour  of  the  monks  of  St.  Evroul  to 
regain  their  linglish  properly.  In  1427  they  carried 
their  cai^e  to  Rome,  but  even  then  could  not  succ^ccd 
in  obtaining  any  satisfaction  from  the  English  kirg.J 

•  »  Whct».;tm9icclc  Chron,/  Vol  kl,  p.  517.    "  RolU  "  acrias, 
t  Mari'jne  Thes,  anccd.,  T.  i,,  p.  1 746, 
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Besides  the  case  of  the  alien  priories,  the 
history  of  England  previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  furnishes  few  precedents  of  such  suppres- 
sions. In  every  one  of  the  few  cases,  however, 
exceptional  reasons  appear,  justifying  nnd  ex- 
plaining the  extincuon  of  these  religious  houses. 
Their  possessions  also  were  applied  to  other 
ecclesiasiical  and  educational  puq>05es."^  In  I459 
bishop  Waynfleet  of  Winchester  founded  M;igdalcn 
College  at  Oxford.  The  revenues  proved  altogether 
inadequate  for  the  establishment,  and  "  the  college 
supplicated  the  founder  10  auprnent  its  income," 
They  suggested  that  they  might,  perhaps,  obtain 
the  estates  of  the  Augustinian  priorj-  of  Selborne. 
"row  become  a  deserted  convent,  without  canons 
or  prior/'*  The  bishop  appointed  a  commission  !o 
consider  the  matter,  which  foutui  that  the  circum- 
stances were  us  the  college  authorities  had  stated. 
On  August  3,  1485.  the  estates  were,  therefore, 
incorporated  with  those  of  Magdalen  college.  The 
pre^iident  and  fellows  upon  this  petitioned  the  pope 
for  his  sanction  to  the  arrangement,  and  after  con- 
siderable clillnculnes  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
authorities,  Innocent  VIII.  confirmed  what  had  been 
done  by  his  bull  of  July  8,  I486.t 

A  few  years  later,  in  1494^  pope  Alexander  VI.,  at 
the   request  of    Henry  VIL,    granted  bulls  for  the 


•  VVJiitt's '*  Sdbomc"  Lcllcr,  14. 

f  About  ihc  same  titnc  Wajnflcet  nlso  obtained  ibe  Priory  of 
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suppression  of  Moltisfont  aiiJ  Ludidd,  and  ihc  in- 
corporation of  their  property  with  the  chantry  and 
Iiospitfil  the  kmg  was  establishing  at  Windsor.* 
The  grounds  upon  ivlisch  the  action  of  the  Pope 
was  -islcf^d,  u'cie  th.il  pracliLally  these  religious 
houses  had  ceased  lo  exist.  There  were  only  ihrcu 
canons  at  Mottiifont,  and  a  prior  and  two  monks  al 
LulBeld.  In  each,  by  their  foundation,  there  should 
have  been  a  dozen.  The  fewness  of  their  numbers 
rendered  it  impossible  to  perform  the  religious  duties 
of  iheir  iiistiluLes.  At  LiiflVId,  inuri.-jiver,  it  was 
represented  that  through  poverty  the  buildlEigs  were 
in  njins,t 

A  few  years  later  John  Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely, 
obtained  Wave  to  suppress  the  convent  of  St-  Rhade- 
gund  for  educational  purposes.  It  was,  at  the  time, 
in  a  state  of  great  poverty  and  ruin,  o\i"ing,  as  the 
royal  license  stated,  *'to  the  dissolute  lives  of  the 
nuns  by  reason  of  its  proxTEiiily  to  Cambridge 
University."!  The  community  had  dwindled  down 
to  two;  "one  professed  at  another  house,  and  the 
other  a  child."  Hence,  in  1496,  wilh  the  leave  of 
Henry  VII  ,  the  bishop  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission from  pope  Alexander  VL  to  convert  the 
property  into  a  college.  This  was  lo  h.ive  been 
called  the  house  of  "St.  Mary,  St.  John,  and  St. 
Rhadcgund,"  but  subsequently  it  became  *  Jt sua  " 
Colle^\t     In   1507,  again,  the   abbey  of  St  Mary 


(  Rjmcr,  iii.,  ji,  651- 
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dc  Pratis,  at  Crcykfi,  m  Norfolk,  was  looked  upon  a.^ 
dissolved  becaiise  the  abbot  hud  died  and  thtfre  Vp^as 
no  communiiy  to  elect  another.*  By  wlint  was  held 
to  be  the  la^ir,  its  pos$essian5  thus  escheated  to 
the  Crown,  and  f  Icnry  VII.,  by  ittlcrs  patent, 
granted  ihe  abbey  and  its  revenues  to  the  countess 
of  Richmond,  with  leave  lo  assign  them  to  Chriat'$ 
College,  Cambridge.  This  she  did,  having  pre* 
viously  obtained  the  popes  license. 

Two  further  precedents  were  furnished  in  the 
treign  of  Henry  VIIL  by  the  suppression  of  Uromc- 
hall,  in  the?  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  Lillechurch,  or 
Hcighani,  in  thnt  of  Rochester.  Both  of  these 
were  dissolved  by  the  advice  and  at  the  Instance  o( 
the  holy  bishop  rishcr,  of  Rochester,  The  King^s 
2cal  in  the  mailer,  however,  suggests  that  both  he 
and  Wul^ey,  who  at  the  lime  were  contemplating 
extensive  suppressions,  were  anxious  to  obmin  a  pre- 
cedent backed  by  the  authority  and  concurrence  of 
so  learned  and  holy  a  man.  Hoth  the  cardinal  and 
the  Icing  wrote  iht^ir  permission  to  ihe  bliliop  of 
Salisbury  to  proceed  against  the  nuns  "  for  their 
enormiiies,  misf^ovcinanccs,  and  slanderous  living." 
And  in  December,  1521,  Henry  VJIK  thanked  the 
bishop  "for  the  excluding  and  putling  out  of  the 
prioress  and  nuns  ...  for  such  enonnities  as  was  by 
ihem  used  contrary  lo  ihcir  religion,  and  for  the 
bestowing  of  them  in  other  virtuous  houses  of  re- 

•  Ihid.^  vj.,  p.  4S6.     "  Otii  o\  the  cnpj  cf  a  bill  In  Qianccry, 
ubibllc^  on  ibc  piii  of  Di»ho^  Nj^  a£ain«t  CLii^L  CulicgVn" 
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liglon.^'  He  conclude  J  by  asking  for  the  deeds 
and  "  evidences  "  of  tlie  convent  now  belonging  to 
the  crown,  "  by  reason  of  the  vacation  of  thf^  s«iid 
pbce,  and  as  there  be  no  nuns  reslDnt  within  the 
s:inic."*  On  lh<^  16th  of  JanLi;try  folloMing  all  th^ 
deeds,  to  the  number  of  131,  were  delivered  to  the 
ofiicer  at  Si.  John's  College,  Cambndge^f  and  by  a 
Angular  inquisiiion  taken  on  the  3rd  March  of  the 
same  year  ('522),  "  it  was  found  ihat  Joan  Rawlins, 
late  prioress,  having  resigned,  the  only  nuns  belong- 
ing to  ihe  house  had  abandoned  it/'  and  that  thf 
possessions  thus  escheated  to  the  crown.  By  letters 
patent,  on  October  21,  1532,  these  were  granted  to 
St-  John's4  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  nowhere 
except  in  the  letters  of  Henry  and  Wolsey,  which 
contain  vague  suggestions  of  **  slanderous  living/' 
is  there  any  trace  of  charges  against  the  nuns,  whilst 
Lhc  zeal  of  the  king  sind  his  minister  is  so  remark* 
able  that  it  suggests  otht-r  motives.^ 

The  caseof  Lillechurch  orHcigham  was  different, 
,  The  convent  was  ^iluiited  in  bishop  Fisher's  own 
diocese,  and  about  four  miles  from  Rochester,  By 
its  original  foundation  it  had  to  support  sixteen 
nuns,  and  in  15^4  it  had  only  three  inmates.  The 
last  prioress  had  died  in  January^  1520,  and  no 
further  election  was  made-  Atone  time  it  had  been 
»  prn^sperou^  and  fiourishing  communUvj  and  in  1320 
bishop  Haymo  dc  }lcthc,  at  one  visits  professed  no 

•  FiddM"  CoDec,.  p.  99.  t  ^'A  p-  ^93* 
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fewer  than  eight  n^jvice*.*  At  the  time  of  bishop 
Fisher's  proceedings,  which  were  very  regular,  the 
convent  bore  a  bad  character  and  one  at  least  of  the 
nuns  had  been  accused  of  serious  immor-ility  ten  years 
before.  No  charge  of  tater  date  was  apparcnily 
brought  against  Any  of  the  three  nuns,  and,  as  is  re- 
marked in  the  "  Monasticon."  "  it  seem^  to  be  pro- 
babic  that  the  fewness  of  the  numbers  had  as  much  to 
do  with  the  dissolution  as  the  Ufe/'f  Be  this  as  it 
may,  in  the  proceedings  against  the  nuns,  and  before 
the  sentence  of  the  bishop,  or  resignation  of  (he 
sisters,  the  king's  grant  of  the  possessions  to  St- 
John's  Colieije  was  recitedj  and  at  the  close  of  the 
inquiry  the  authorities  were  authorized  to  lake  pos- 
session>  By  the  second  statutes  of  the  college^ 
provision  is  made  for  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the 
benefactors  of  Bromehall  and  Heigham, 

In  connection  with  this  !ast  suppression,  one  point 
is  of  interest.  A  bull  was  obtained  from  Clemen 
VII.  assenting  to  the  dissolution  "for  certain  just 
and  legitimate  reasons/'  B:iker,  however,  has  pre- 
served^ the  transcript  of  an  carhcr  bull,  apparently 
intended  for  the  pope's  signature,  but  never  executed. 
It  had  been  prepared  in  England,  or  by  the  English 
agents  abroad.  'Mt  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  the 
"  Monasticon,"  "  that  the  unexecuted  bull  is  written 
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J  Note  ibid,  from  bak<r. 

§  Baktf's  "  Hl«.  tif  Si-  JohnV"  P-  9"- 
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in  a  form  which  indicates  that  the  king  was  paving 
his  way  to  the  spoil  of  the  religious  houses."  For 
"  our  beloved  son  in  Christ,  Henry  now  king  of 
England/'  it  runs,  "may  take  possession  of  all 
moveables  and  immoveables  and  rights  of  all  and 
every  monastery  or  other  religious  place  founded  by 
him  and  hts  predecessors,  which  for  any  reason  or 
by  any  means  is  left  or  deserted,  by  virtue  of  his 
own  authority,  and  without  leave,  asking,  or  consent 
of  anyone,  and  dispose  of  them  in  the  same  way  as 
of  other  royal  property  at  his  good  pleasure." 
These  ample  powers,  however,  were  never  granted- 
Wolsey  had  consequently  to  rely  upon  other 
methods  of  extorting  unwilling  permission  &rom  the 
Pope,  when  his  schemes  were  matured. 
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CARD1NA[.   WOLSbV   AND  THE    MONASTERIES. 

EnglaN[>,  during  some  fourteen  years  of  the  reigr* 
of  Henry  Vlll.^was  ruled  by  the  counsels  of  Wolsej'. 
On  the  king's  accession,  in  1509,  the  future:  lord 
eordinal  of  York  had  already  made  his  way  to  the 
dignity  of  dean  of  Lincoln.  Six  years  later  pape 
Leo  X-  yielded  to  the  earnest  demands  of  the  English 
king  and  the  [)olite  but  persistent  prc<^surc  of 
Wolsey'd  agents  in  Rome,  and  created  him  cardinal. 
He  had  aheady  become  archbishop  of  Yitrk,  and 
had  gained  an  c\"cr  increasing  influence  over  the 
mind  of  his  royal  master.  On  December  24,  1515, 
one  year  later,  he  toolc  the  oaths  of  odice  as  a 
Chaneellor  af  England,  in  succession  to  the  saintly , 
and  venerable  Warhani.  He  then  appeared  to  have 
leached  the  summit  of  a  subjects  lawful  ambiticin. 
As  the  highest  judicial  officer  of  the  realm— the 
ki^ppprof  the  King's  conscience  " — WtiWy's  power 
in  matters  ttrmporal  was  then  practically  unhmitcd. 
"  He  is  in  very  great  repute/'  writes  a  foreign  ambas- 
sador in  England,  "seven  times  more  so  than  if  he 
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were  pope.  He  is  the  pt-rson  who  rules  both  the 
king  and  the  entire  kingdom.  Oil  my  (the  ambas* 
£tador's)  first  airiva)  in  Engbiid  he  used  to  say  '  His 
Majesty  will  do  ho  and  50.^  Suljser|itent1y,  by 
degrees,  he  went  on  forgetting  himself,  and  com- 
menced snyiiig,  '  ItV  sliull  do  so  and  so.*  At  present 
he  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  he  says,  '  /  shall  do 
so  and  so.' "' 

In  addition  to  this  almost  regal  authority  in  tern* 
poral  inattcTS  the  Cardinal  desired  great  and  cscep- 
tioral  powers  in  ecclesiastical  concerns.  For  a 
whilt^  his  -ippointmi-nt  to  a  place  in  the  august 
college  of  cardinals  seeined  doubtful.  He  conse- 
quently directed  the  l^nglish  ;igenl  in  Rome  to  hint 
that  the  Pope's  hesitation  was  damaging  to  papa! 
influence  over  Henry,  .ind  ihaf  rcftisal  wojld  bt?  ri.'al!y 
dangerous^  *'IE  the  king  forsakes  the  pope/  he 
added,  "  ht^  will  be  in  greater  datiger  on  this  day  two 
years  than  ever  was  pope  Julius/'*  A  few  days  later 
he  again  wrote  to  Silvester  de  Gigliis,  the  bishop  of 
Worcester  and  the  king's  ambassador  to  the  pope. 
In  ihi*  i.li-spatch  ht  eneloj^ed  a  communirntion,  which 
was  not  to  be  handed  to  ihe  pope  till  hi*;  noniina* 
tioTi  as  cardinal  was  secure.  The  note  thus  sent 
made  a  further  demand  on  the  Holy  See;  it  was 
that  the  Holy  Father  should  -ippoini  him  Legate  as 
well  as  create  him  Cardinal  Should  this  demand  be 
refused  the  agent's  instructions  were  to  press  for 
special  faculties  empowering  Wolacy  to  visit  all 
*  Cftlcndaff  u.,  No.  763. 
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TTionasteries  In  England-  powers  which  were  to  apply 
;CTen  to  such  as  were  by  law  exempt  from  all  except 
papal  aulhonty.  If  this  bst  request  were  skilfully 
put,  Wolsey  considered  that  the  pope  could  not 
refuse  it.  No  pope,  he  added,  ever  had  a  better 
friend  than  Henry  '*if  he  comply  with  his  desires." 
The  letter  concluded  by  saying  that  the  Cardinal 
was  sending  his  agent  10,000  ducats  propter  liber- 
atia,  and  with  promises  of  great  generosity  to  whom- 
soever brought  him  the  cardmaLs  hat.*  Leo  X., 
however,  was  not  lo  be  coerced.  He  refused  either 
to  appoint  ibe  ncwly-crcfitcd  cardinal  his  legate  in 
England,  or  to  bestow  upon  him  the  exteniflve 
spiritual  jurisdiction  he  desired.^ 

Two  years  later,  in  March^  "5i8|  the  subject  of 
the  coveted  legatcship  u-as  revived.  The  lung's 
secretary.  Pace,  informed  Wolsey  that  his  master 
bad  received  a  communication  from  the  pope.  To 
ask  aid  against  the  Turk  four  legates  had  been 
appointed  to  the  liuropcan  powers,  and  cardinal 
Campeggio  was  accredited  for  that  purpose  to  Eng- 
land. To  this  romnniiiiEralion  no  reply  was  given  for 
a  long  time.  The  English  agent  wrote  to  say  that 
llie  pope  was  annoyed  and  ^istonished,  and  asked 
him  '*  ten  times  a  day"  when  he  might  expect  an 
answer  to  his  h-ttrrs.  At  It-ngth  WnUey,  after  con- 
Eultation  with  Henry,  wrote  lo  de  Gigliis  in  an  imperi- 
ous tone.  It  was  not  customary  in  England,  he  said, 
to  admit  any  (oretgn  cardinal  to  exercise  legatlnc 
*  Ctlendftr,  ili  No>  jSo,  Aug.  1.        t  Calendar,  ii.,  Nas.  ^67-S< 
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powers  in  the  country  ■  still  ihe  king  was  willing, 
under  two  cDnditicna,  to  receive  Campcggio  as 
p:ip^[  envoy.  Of  thfse  two  conditions  the  first  was 
That  cill  the  ordinar>-  faculties  exercised  by  pap^l 
Legates  de  Jure  should,  in  this  case,  be  suspended 
and  thnt  Campeggio  should  be  confined  to  the 
special  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  appointed. 
The  second  condition,  coming  from  Woisey  himself 
is  even  more  nplonishing.  It  wns  sinifily  that  the 
pope  should  associate  him  with  Campcggio  in  the 
Ln:si]^e^5  and  should  bestow  upon  him  equal  legatine 
faculties.  The  dispatch  then  proceeded  to  stale  that 
unless  these  conditions  were  complied  with  "  the 
King  will  in  no  wise  allow  Campeggio  to  enter  Eng* 
bnd."* 

Leo  X.  surrendered  to  the  undisguised  threats  of 
Henry  and  Woisey.  On  May  17,  1518,  the  latter 
was  nominated  legate  with  Campcggio,  who  had 
been  previously  appointed.  In  a  very  short  time 
Woisey  contrived  to  assume  the  first  place,  leaving 
the  subordinate  one  to  the  Italian  cardinalf  The 
latter  arrived  in  England  only  after  many  delays 
purposely  interposed  by  the  king  and  his  minister. 
He  was  nl  onc«  made  to  feel  his  dt-pcndent  position, 
for  Henry  and  the  English  cardinal  kept  the  real 
business  in  iheir  own  hand^  and  did  not  coiicE-.-d 
iheir  dfisire  to  get  rid  of  the  unwelcome  foreign 
visitor. 

Wolsey's  diplomacy  or  threats,  probably  both, 
*Caleo^ir,  ii.,  No.  4073.  t  CaTendnr,  ii.t  No>  4:79, 
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Scored  another  triumphs  He  obtained  not  only  the 
office  of  legate,  but  nlso  the  exceptional  powers  of 
vhitation,  which  he  had  previously  a:%krd  for  and 
which  had  been  refused.  On  August  37,  1518, 
Silvester  dc  Gigliis  wrote  from  Rome  that  he  had 
been  industrious  in  obtaining  from  the  pope  the 
deprivation  of  cardinal  Hadrian  de  Castello  (rom  ihc 
see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  had  secured  the  custody 
of  the  diocese  for  his  maslcn  In  fact,  until  this 
was  secured,  at  the  the  agent's  suggestion,  Cam- 
peggio  had  not  been  allowed  to  cross  into  Kngland, 
The  deprivation  appears  to  have  been  obtained  on 
account  of  the  Pope's  desire  for  ihr  surccss  of  Ms 
legate's  mission.  De  Cigliis  also  infannc^d  Wolscy 
that  he  had  secured  for  him  a  bull  for  Ihe  vrsilatioti 
of  morinsteries  in  the  same  tenor  "  as  thai  obtained 
by  the  bishop  of  Luxemburg  for  France."  He 
added  that  he  had  often  been  struck  with  the 
necessity  of  reforming  the  monasleries  and  especially 
the  convents  of  women;  but  he  tliought  that  the 
Cardinal  "would  find  those  of  his  own  diocese 
(Worcester)  complain,"* 

Never  befiire  in  Kngland,  or  probably  in  Christen* 
dom,  had  similar  powers  been  vested  in  any  single 
individual.  The  high  ollice  of  Chancellor  and  th<^ 
dominant  influence  Wolscy  possessed  over  his  royal 
master  gave  him  the  control  of  all  secular  authority. 
His  legatinc  faculties,  increased  by  the  additional 
powers  of  visitation  he  had  extorted  from  the  Pope, 
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made  him  no  less  supreme  in  matters  eccIcsiasticaK 
!n  Hie  hand  of  one  m;in  were  grasped  the  iwo  swords 
of  Charch  and  State.  One  mind  directed  the  policy 
of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  administration  in  Eng- 
land, Had  that  man  been  a  saint  the  danger  of 
such  a  coinbiTiution  would  have  been  considerable. 
But  when  it  was  a  worldly  and  ambitious  man  like 
Wolsey  it  was  fatal  In  him  the  vast  authority 
already  obtained  only  sharpened  an  unhrnited 
yeanling  for  power.  For  the  fust  time  the  English 
people  experienced  supreme  secular  and  spiritual 
authority  exercised  by  one  individual.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  precedent.  In  the  minds  of  the  people 
at  large  it  made  little  difference  that  the  person  was 
an  ecclesiastic.  Not  discriminating,  they  were 
taught  to  regard  it  only  as  a  slight  change,  when 
a  few  years  later,  Henry  assumed  the  spiritual  head- 
ship  to  himself. 

Nft  sooner  had  Wolsey  obtained  the  powers  of 
visitation  so  long  sought  than  he  proceeded  to  put 
thrm  in  force.  On  March  igth,  1519.  he  issued 
staiuta  to  be  observed  by  the  order  of  Canons 
Regular  of  St,  Augnstin,  which  were  to  remain  in 
force  till  the  feast  of  Holy  Trinity,  1521. •  The 
ordinances  thus  enacted  arc  valuable  evidence  as  to 
the  state  of  the  great  Augustinian  order  at  that 
rime  in  Rngland.  They  point  to  a  severity  of 
discipline  and  a  mortified  mode  of  life  altogether 
incompatible  with   that   general   laxity  since  attrU 
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buted  to  them  in  common  wiih  the  other  great 
bodies  of  regular  clergy.  The  mere  enactments  of 
(he  primary  principles  of  the  monastic  life  or  declara- 
tions of  the  unlawfulness  of  certain  evil  customs 
must  never  be  con^sidered  in  su::h  mjunctioris  as 
proof  of  the  existence  of  eviL  As  well  might  the 
vigorous  denunciations  of  sin  from  the  pulpit,  or  the 
constant  reasserlion  of  the  Ten  Commandmc^nts,  be 
held  as  evidence  that  God*s  law  was  uniformly 
violated  by  those  to  whom  such  words  are  ad- 
dressed. The  tendency  of  human  nature  is  ever  to 
fall  away  from  any  sUndard  of  excellence.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  unwearied  iteration  in  setting  out 
the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at,  and  this  is  sufficient  to 
explain  why  constitutions  and  statutes  of  religious 
•orders  inveigh  against  abuses. 

The  special  statutes  of  cardinal  Wolsey  (or  the 
Augustinian  canons  arc  eighteen  in  nnmber.  They 
provide  for  the  assembly  of  a  General  Chapter  every 
<hree  years  and  for  various  matters  connected  with 
poverty,  obedience  and  thu  general  disciphne  o( 
the  cloistrr  The  abbots  are  charged  to  dlllgiTuly 
M.'atch  over  their  subjects,  to  be  constantly  at  their 
posts  among  their  community,  to  correct  by  J^itly 
chopters  whatever  there  may  be  amiss,  and  to  pro- 
vide in  each  rionaslery  "  ;»  prison  wht^re,  if  it  shall 
be  necessary,  the  more  notable  and  graver  offences 
may  be  punished-*' 

Not  the  least  interescing  of  these  statutes  is  that 
^ppenaining  to   the    choral    duties*     To   these  the 
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Auguslinians,  in  common  with  other  religious,  were- 
boiinii,  Thtir  Divine  ojftce  was  to  be  said,  neither 
too  fast  nor  loo  slowly,  with  due  pronunciation  of 
the  wortis  and  (he  accustomed  pau&e  in  thct  niiddle 
of  each  verse  of  the  Psaims.  It  was  enjoined  as  the 
chief  duty  of  e.ich  canon  that  he  should  be  present 
ftt  the  choral  sen-ices,  and  especially  at  matirs  and 
the  principal  mass,  "And/"  the  douumenl  pro- 
cccds^  "with  all  ecclesiastics,  and  especially  reli- 
gious, thai  method  nf  ringing  is  deservedly  approved, 
which  is  not  intended  to  gratify  the  cars  of  those 
present  by  the  levity  of  its  rhythm,  nor  to  eourt 
the  approval  of  worldlings  by  the  multiplicit>'  of 
lis  notes.  But  thai,  which  in  plain  chant  [^planus 
cartiits)  raises  the  minds  of  the  singers  and  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers  to  heavenly  things/*  Hence 
the  cardinal  strictly  requires  its  use  and  forbids  that 
of  "  pricksong."  He  further  orders  that  oo  lay- 
men or  boys  are  to  be  allowed  to  join  in  the 
ramntic-iil  singing.  They  may,  however,  do  so  in 
any  of  the  numerous  other  masses  "daily  sung  in 
most  religious  houses."  On  Sundays  and  feast-days 
the  canons,  if  they  can  do  it  of  ihcmseWes,  may 
use  some  simple  melodies  at  mass  and  vespers,  pro- 
vided that  all  the  words  arc  sung  and  the  music 
expresses  the  sense.  Lastly,  out  of  compassion  for 
the  great  labour  undergone  by  the  religious  in  the 
masses,  "  of  which  three  and  more  are  sometimes 
sung"  in  n  day,  besides  the  canonical  hours,  "so 
that  the  voices   of  the    canons  are  worn  out,   and 
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Iheir  souls,  tlirough  fatigue,  unable  to  attend  to  ihe 
service  of  God,"  the  cardinal  encouraged  the  use  of 
the  organ  as  a  support  to  the  voice,  even  if  it  were 
necessary  to  employ  a  secular  priest  or  a  layman  to 
play  it,* 

II  is  impossible  not  to  approve  the  spirit  which 
dictated  constitutions  such  as  these.  And  it  would 
have  been  well  had  Wolsey  continued  in  the  same 
w»y  the  work  he  thus  begun,  and  by  watchful  care 
endeavoured  to  recall  the  religious  orders  to  greater 
fer^'our,  Urfortunately  his  ambitious  schemes  soon 
involved  him  in  a  conflict  with  ihcm.  Those  who 
might  to!i?rate  criticism  and  even  welcome  whole- 
some correction  could  hardly  be  expected  to  look 
with  approval^  or  even  indifference,  on  total  extinc- 
tior.  And  this,  more  especially,  when  the  dissolution 
of  their  houses  was  desired  merely  to  sweep  the 
riches  of  their  poverty  into  a  common  fund  vast 
enough  to  meet  the  call  of  the  Cardinal's  necessities. 
Opposition  to  Wolsey *s  scheme  might  be  expected 
as  the  natural  outcome  of  resentment  at  interference  ; 
still,  on  the  whole,  the  State  papers  of  this  time 
reveal  very  lictle  springing  from  this  eausen  The 
cardinal  of  York  was,  it  is  true,  hated  and  feared  ; 
but  not  more  by  the  religious  than  by  secular 
priests  ^ind  Liymcr.  Dislike  and  distrust  is  perhaps 
inseparable  from  power  such  as  he  exercised.  It 
mufti,  however,  be  confessed  that  he  did  much  10 
create,  and  little  or  nothing  to  disarm  suspicion  of  his 
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ends  and  means.  Previously  to  1534,  however, 
Wolscy  does  not  appear  to  liave  encountereii  much 
hostility  from  ihe  regulars  of  England,  except  from 
suchaswert?  connected,  like  ihe  friars,  with  other 
branches  of  iheir  order  in  foreign  countries,  or  were 
under  the  rule  of  a  foreign  general.  The  Franciscan 
Friars  of  Observance  were,  perhaps,  the  most  dilHcult 
to  dt^al  wilh,  owing  to  their  general  good  rcpitle  and 
the  great  influence  possessed  by  thum  in  Rome, 

At  the  close  of  1523  ihr  Cardinal  had  drtcmnincd 
to  rival  other  great  churchmen  as  a  founder  of  an 
Oxford  college.  The  example  ol  Wayiiflt'H.  and 
Wykeham,  and  the  more  recent  establishment  at 
Cambridge,  through  the  exertions  of  liic  venerable 
bishop  Fisher,  impelled  him  to  add  the  glory  of 
"  founder  '^  to  the  titles  he  already  possessed*  At  this 
time  he  was  engaged  on  the  erection  of  magnificent 
palaces  and  he  had  as  much  dlfflcLilly  in  supplying 
funds  for  these  ambitious  undertakings  as  in  keeping 
his  m;isler.  iht  king,  from  cnnstanl  beggary.  His 
conncclicn  with  Magdalen  College  may  have  sug- 
gested the  plan  of  ac^ulrhig  the  necessary  money 
for  his  nevr  undertaking  by  the  dissolution  o!  monas- 
teries. Am  buiM^r,  h:*  wuuld  doubtless  have  had 
access  to  the  muniments  ;  and  he  would  have  learnt 
from  ihcrn  that  fifty  years  before  bishop  Waynileei, 
of  Winchester,  had  supplemented  the  revenues  of 
his  neu-  foundation  by  the  estates  of  the  priory  of 
Selborne.  to  which  arrangement  the  Pope,  after 
some  diHrculty,  had  consented. 
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The  same  Iiad  been  done  in  other  uell-ktiown 
inslancea  and,  only  a  year  or  two  before,  bishop 
Fisber  had  beirn  encouraged  to  help  out  ihe  new 
foundation  of  St,  John's,  Cambridge,  by  ihc  same 
policy.  It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  there 
was  a  diplomatic  purpose  on  VVoIscy's  part  in  the 
encouragement  Kl*  gave  the  bishop  of  Rochester  in 
this  matter. 

Pressure  was  put  upon  pope  Clement  Vfl.  to 
grant  leave  for  the  dissolution  of  certain  rehgious 
houi:o3  to  enable  Wolsey  10  cam-  out  his  project. 
To  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  recall  some* 
thing  of  the  Cardinal's  methods  in  dealing  with  the 
Holy  See.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  he 
obtained  the  red  hat,  the  high  ofRce  of  legate, 
and  Lhe  further  powers  of  visitation,  by  threats. 
This  policy  he  persevered  in  during  the  whole  of 
his  career  On  December  2nd^  ^521,  pope  Leo, 
in  the  hour  of  his  sigral  success  at  Milan,  and 
the  almost  unexpected  dissipation  of  "the  grisliest 
nightmare  of  the  Church's  dream,"'  died  at  Rome. 
The  attention  of  all  the  Powers  was  concentrated  on 
thu  choice  of  a  successor,  "  In  most  cases,"  wrote 
the  Imperial  ambassador  to  his  master,  "two  or 
three  cardinals  endeavour  to  obtain  the  election ; 
now  all  aspire  to  iL^f  Wolsey  was  amongst  lhe 
number.  He  had  already  made  preparations  for 
the  event,  and  had  canvassed  even  in  Leu's  lifetime. 
At  a  meeting  in  Bruges,  Charles  V.  had  pledged  his 
*  CalcbdAT,  ii.,  No.  i8>4-  t  Ibid,^  iJi.,  Preface,  p.  1$;. 
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word  ll^at  he  uould  nid  him  in  his  ambition ;  and  on 
ihe  first  nodce  of  th€  pope's  death  the  Emperor 
instructed  his  ambassador  to  sec  "  Mons.  the 
Le,C!ate  ...  to  l<;t  us  know  his  wishes,  And  what  are 
his  inclinations  that  way.  We  will  exert  ourselves 
very  willingly  in  his  behalf  and  spare  no  pains."* 
\n  reply  to  this  communication,  the  ambassador 
wrote  that  Henry  was  resolved  on  the  election  of 
Wolscy,  Further,  that  he  was  sending  Richard 
Pace,  his  own  secretary,  *'as  if  he  sent  his  very 
hcart/^  in  order  *"  to  induce  and  persuade  the 
cardinals  to  give  their  votes  to  the  Cardinal  of 
York,"  As  for  Wolsey  himself,  he  openly  d©. 
clared,  according  co  the  same  authority,  that  he 
would  not  accept  the  election  except  at  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  king  and  the  emperor.  "  And  so," 
the  ^LinLassador  concludes,  "your  Majesty,  like 
father  dnd  son,  shall  dispose  of  that  See,  its 
aiilhority  and  power,  as  if  they  were  your  own,  and 
give  laws  10  the  re*t  of  the  world."t 

Subsc<juenlly,  the  same  writer  says  (hat  he  has 
seen  Wolsey,  who  told  him  of  the  instructions  given 
lo  Henry's  agent,  Richard  Pace.  *'  One  thing,"  he 
added,  "at  which  I  was  greatly  astonished,  and, 
however  strange  it  may  seem,  I  will  repeat  to  your 
majesty.  He  said  that  to  secure  the  election  which 
hi;  desired,  for  nn  eanhly  reason  except  for  ihe 
king's  exaltation  and  yours,  it  would  be  very 
important  that  your  majesty's  army  now  in  Italy 
*  CalcuJar,  iii..  No,  i8;6.  t  IM»  Nu.  18S4. 
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should  advance  to  Rome.  Then  if,  after  liberal 
monition  and  offers,  the  cardinals  continued  re- 
fractory they  should  be  tomp^lUd  to  elect  Aim  by 
forc^y  Wolscy,  he  also  declared,  even  told  him 
that  if  100,000  ducats  were  required  to  accomplish 
the  object  "  they  would  be  forthcoming/'*  Wobcy, 
in  his  schemes,  seems  altogether  to  have  forgottten 
the  sacred  character  of  his  ofHcc.  In  his  desire  to 
coerce,  bribe,  or  intimidate  the  electing  cardinals 
into  making  choice  of  himself,  heovcrlocked  the  feet 
that  he  was  with  thctn  the  guardian  of  the  Church's 
honour  and  that  he  professed  to  believe  In  the 
protecting  direction  of  God's  providence  over  the 
conclave.  Wolscy's  endeavours  to  obtain  the  Pope- 
dom failed.  But  his  demeanour  to  the  successors  of 
Leo  X.  remained  as  haughty  and  exacling  as  ever. 

To  the  other  emoluments,  ecclesiastical  and  lay. 
which  Wolsey  possessed,  and  in  addition  to  the 
pensions  he  received  from  foreign  countries,  he 
added  in  1521  the  revenues  of  the  abbatial  office  of 
St.  Albans.  He  was  away  from  England  when 
abbot  Ramrldge  died  in  November.  On  the  12th 
of  that  month,  the  monks  appeared  before  the  king 
at  Windsor  to  request  permission  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  successor,  Hcnr)'  made  them  a  speech, 
about  which,  on  account  of  "  its  princely  and  godly 
motion/*  Secretary  Pace  wrote  to  Wolsey  the 
following  day.  Whilst  aclually  eng;igcd  on  this 
letter  a  commu^c^ion  was  brought  to  him  from  the 
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C;irdin&I  ''touching  the  monasicry  of  St.  Albans.** 
"And  after  I  had  perused/'  vrnlcs  Pace,  "and 
diligently  debated  with  myl&lf  the  contents  of  the 
same,  1  went  straight  to  the  king's  grace,  with  your 
(grace's  letters,  to  him  directed,  in  ihc'  same 
msiUer,  And  I  found  liiin  ready  to  go  out  a 
shooting  ^  and  yet,  that  not\wthstanding,  his  grace 
happily  commanded  mc  to  go  down  with  him  by  his 
secret  way  into  the  park;  whereby  I  had  as  good 
commodity  as  i  could  drsire  to  advanc<;  your  grace's 
petition  as  much  as  the  case  required.  And  the 
king  read  your  grace^s  letters  himself,  and  made  me 
privy  to  the  contents  of  the  same.  And  the  few 
words  his  Highness  spoke  to  ine  in  thi*  ciiu^c  were 
these;  'By  God!  my  lord  cardinal  hath  suf^tained 
many  charges  in  (his  his  voyage  and  exjiended 
jf,"  10.000/  which  I  did  affirm  and  show  his  grace  of 
good  congruence,  he  owcth  yon  some  rccDrnpcnce, 
Whercunto  his  grace  answered  'that  he  would 
rather  give  unto  your  grace  the  abbey  of  Sl  Albans 
than  to  any  monk.'"*  Thus  at  the  Cardinal's 
petition  the  rr^vetiut^s  of  tlie  premitr  abbey  were 
given  in  reward  for  secular  services- 

At  the  eonimencemenl  of  the  year  1524  Clerkj  the 
Cardinal's  agent  in  Rome,  wrote  that  he  was 
"  almost  at  a  point  with  the  Pope  about  Wolsey's 
matters."  Clement  VMI.  was  '*  contented  lo  confirm 
the  legaleshlp/'  he  said,  *'with  all  facuUies  for 
life,  which  was  never  heard  before/'  Further,  that 
"  the  ordering  of  Fridcswide's  in  Oxford  was  also  at 
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Wolsey's  pleasure,"  ■  The  ptipc  was  in  a  miserable 
plight  at  this  time.  He  would  have  given  way,  ap- 
parently, in  anything  that  was  not  vital  to  the 
interests  and  honour  of  the  Holy  See,  Still,  he  was 
not  sii  leady  to  acquiesce  as  WuUcy  wishcfd.  To- 
wards the  end  of  February,  therefore,  the  English 
cardinal  wrote  that  he  was  not  ovcrplcascd  at  the 
difliculties  that  had  been  raised  about  the  (extended 
facuhles  of  his  legateship.  The  pope**  prede- 
cessora.  he  said,  had  given  him  as  much,  "and 
with  all  its  faculties,  wliatc^'cr  people  may  repori, 
it  will  not  be  worth  1,000  ducats  a  year"  to  him. 
He  hence  desireti  sei^retary  Pace  to  urge  the  Holy 
Father  to  amplify  "  as  o(  himself/'  f 

Later  on  the  agents  report  further  attempts  to 
obtain  extended  powers  from  Clement  VII.  The 
pope  appeared  willing,  but  said,  "what  a  busi- 
ness other  men  made"  about  it.  They  eonclude 
th^r  communication  by  a  gtgnifieant  hint  to  their 
master-  it  would  be  well,  Ihcy  think,  for  him  to 
secure  a  pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester  for  one  o!  the  pope's  offictrs  who  has 
been  "good  to  him/' J  By  this  time,  however^ 
Wulsey  had  nbtained  the  bull,  which  enabled  him  to 
dissolve  the  monastery  of  Sl  Frldeswide  at  Oxford 
and  apply  its  property  to  the  loundalinrt  of  his 
college.  ^  The  document  had  been  sent  off  from 
*  Calendar,  iv-i  No.  15,  Jan,9.i524< 
j  Tlii_*  King's  "  impciliDiit "  U  iIakcI  May   ic^  uid  Uit  Bolt 
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Rome  by  the  end  of  April.  It  had  been  procured 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  cardir^I's  agcnls,  yet 
they  made  it  appear  lo  be  the  result  of  Clemt^nt's  own 
drsirr,  \{  was  not  exactly  siirh  a  farulty  as  they 
wished  to  obtain.  Still,  it  contained,  as  they  said^ 
"the  clause  woiiis  proprii,"  and  ihey  trusted  that 
it  might  be  made  more  advantageous.  In  fact, 
Clerk  altered  tlie  document  in  lliis  sense  without 
asking  the  pope ;  but  at  the  last  moment  he  found 
that  the  eiilaiged  (acuities  would  not  be  granled. 
The  agent  again  concluded  his  communication  by 
saying  that  Ghiberto,  one  of  the  Pope's  ofRcials, 
"openly  will  not  be  known."  but  he  has  done  his 
best,  and  he  thinks  that  he  is  waiting  to  see,  whether 
he  gets  the  pension  from  the  See  of  Worcester, 
This  Clerk  advises  Wolsey  not  to  refnse,  "as  he 
may  be  useful." 

For  the  next  few  months  ^reat  pressure  was 
put  upon  the  Holy  Father  to  grant  permission 
for  fiirlher  suppressions  in  order  to  help  out  the 
cardinal's  design  at  Oxford.  The  pope  appeared 
favourable,  but  cardinal  Sandorum  Quaiuor  was 
'"unlreatable."  He  apparently  influenced  Clement 
VIL  against  the  scheme.  In  August,  1524,  Clerk 
wrote  that  the  Holy  Father  made  hardly  any 
objection  to  his  demands  for  Wolsey,  "  except  the 
extinction  of  the  monasteries  and  the  collector- 
ship."*  They  had  been  told  in  Rome  (as  the  bull 
subsequently  obtained    asserts)  that  ihc  need  for 
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incrc&scd  facilities  of  study  in  England  was  at  this 
timb  most  pressing,  and  that  the  Oxford  ufiivcrsily 
"  seemed  likely  to  come  to  an  end  by  reason  of  its 
slender  revenues."*  Further,  that  ihe  position  of  Sl 
Fridcswidc's  in  the'  city  of  Oxford  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a  college^  anrj  that, 
owing  to  tlic  objection  of  the  Enghsh  people  to 
allowing  land  to  be  held  for  such  purposes,  it  was 
impossible  to  buy  or  procure  it.  Lastly,  they  were 
told  that  there  were  many  religious  houses  in  England 
where  the  numbers  had  diminished  to  fiV£  or  six,  and 
where,  on  this  account,  the  divine  service  could 
not  be  fittingly  carried  out. 

Urged  by  these  motives,  the  pope  at  first  granted 
the  cardinal  of  York  the  amplilicd  faculties  for  visita- 
tion so  long  and  diligently  sought.  Subsequently 
lie  consented  to  another  bull  for  increasing  ihe 
revenues  of  the  Oxford  college  by  further  suppres- 
sicins.  He  warned  Wolsey's  agent,  however,  "  fgr 
God's  sake  to  use  mercy  with  those  friars/'  as  to 
the  miilter  of  visitation,  adding,  according  to  Clerk 
(what  sounds  much  more  like  the  agent's  sentiment 
llian  tlie  pope^s)  "  that  they  were  desperate  beasts, 
past  shame,  that  can  lose  nothing  by  clamour/ t 
The  bull  allowing  Wolsey  to  suppress  monasleries 
to  the  value  of  3,000  ducats  a  year  for  the  purpose 

•  Rvmcr,  %\v.,   p.   t^i   "  lit  guod  (J/tittnitas  sfudii  i^tmraiis 
OxomifUh  et  pefturtam  nddiUtmn  i^rBpimodum  txtintium  in  vidf- 

tOlcndar,  iv,.  No.  6to,     The  bull  granting  Ihe  addition*! 
facuUi«B  OL  weiuuon  b  m  K^mtrj  xiv.,  p.  1^. 
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of  bidding  U>  the  Funds  of  liis  coltegp,  Irft  Roriit^  aw 
September  12th,  1534-*  It  provided  that  llic  king 
and  the  vanotia  founders  should  give  their  s^mction, 
and  that  Ihe  religious  persons  should  go  to  other 
monasteries,  t 

Power  having  been  thus  obtained  from  Rome, 
the  cardinal  commenced  early  in  the  following;  year, 
1525,  to  possess  himself  of  the  revenues  of  various 
monasteries,  besides  those  of  St.  Frideswide's,  iiv 
Oxford.  The  papal  bull  was  ratified  by  the  king  on 
March  15th,  The  various  parish  churches,  formerly 
belonging  lo  the  **upprc*scd  religious  houses,  were  ap- 
propriated  by  letters  patent  to  ihe  new  foundation,} 
But  both  the  time  and  the  agents  Wolscy  employed, 
however,  10  efFecl  the  dissoluuons  condueed  to 
render  the  matter  unpopular.  Just  at  this  period 
Henry  was  endeavouring  10  raise  a  large  loan  from 
his  people  "against  the  lime  the  king  should  pass 
the  sea,"  The  amount  asked  was  no  less  than  "  the 
sixth  part  of  every  man's  substance/'  and  that  it 
"should  unthout  delay  be  paid  in  money  or  plate  lo 
I  he.  king  for  the  fiiiniUire  of  his  wan"  ^  Warham 
warned  Wolsey  in  the  spring  of  the  year  how  un- 
popular this  '*  amicable  granl  "  was  in  Kent, 11  The 
work  of  suppression  which  engaged  Wolsey  at  this 
rime  wa«  disliked  by  both  clergy  and  laity, 

*  Calcnd^ir,  iv,,  No.  651. 

t  Rjmcr,  Kiv„  p.  *3- 

{  Rill.  Vxx.,  \%  H*T)  V!!I.,  p.  I.,  mm-  jr.  it, 

I  \\x\\  **  Uiiimi  of  ihc  Funnclic*   of  Luic^sLrc  and  Vorkc,"  cil. 

1546.  tol  138a- 
Jl  Ellis,  "Or%,  Lfliu''  i*t  SHea,  i\U  p.  jS?. 
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In  iho  July  of  1535  archbishop  Warham  a^ain 
wrote  to  the  cardinal  about  the  diJTicukies  his  policy 
was  creating  in  the  southern  parts  o[  England.  The 
inhabil^iints  of  Tunbritlge  strongly  objected  to  the 
dissoljtion  of  a  monastery  of  Austin  canons  from 
which  they  bad  derived  many  advantages.  Warham 
was  commissioned  to  go  there  and  endeavour  to 
peisuade  them  that  it  was  much  better  to  have 
"forty  children  of  ih.al  counlr>*  educated  and  after 
sent  to  Oxford  '  than  In  bavf  six  or  seven  caiu>ns 
kving  amongst  them  ;  but  the  people  did  not  think 
»o.  After  disL'ussing  the  matter  for  five  or  six  days 
they  again  met  W;irham,  and  gave  him  a  list  of 
those  who  desired  the  continuance  of  their  ancient 
priory.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  no 
less  than  of  the  town  "  would  rather  have  the  said 
place  not  suppressed/'  wrote  the  archbishops  "if 
it  iTn;^ht  sund  with  the  king's  pleasure/'  The 
murmurs  about  the  mailer  were  very  diihcult  to 
repress,  and  this  he  told  Wolsey,  who  had  a 
"suspicion  thai  the  bruit"  was  against  himself.* 

In  the  neighbouring  county  of  Su^ex  the  agita- 
don   against   Wolscy's    dissolulion   of    monasteries 


•  Ot1«n>!ar,  ili.,  1470-1.  WarUam  10  Wotsey,  Jul/  jnd  and  3rd, 
1525.  llall,  tf/iu/.,  fol.  137,  jtivcs  i\\c  M\a^\i\g  acccunl  of  lIicm 
•opprcnioDs: — The  Cardind  ''ttuddcnly  fnicrcd  by  hia  commi*' 
doasrtinioth*  said  bouu>  and  put  out  the  rcl^gia^aa  and  took  aJI 
iheir  gfXKU,  moveable*,  and  scarcely  g^ve  to  ihe  poor  wrctcliMi  my* 
thi;Tg  etccpl  it  wcic  i^  die  Uciib  of  tlic  boUHC  Aiid  ttini  h'c  ciLuitcd 
the  MChCAlor  Id  ill  and  li^td  the  houses  voi<J,  ai  Tdmqmjih>:dT  and 
found  lite  king  founder  vhcre  other  men  were  founders,  and  with 
lljcac  buds  uiihdJ  he  cjjjowcd  hia  tolZcgcsti" 
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was  more  serious  and  led  lo  a  riot,  Beigham 
abbty,  ''the  which  was  very  commodious  to  the 
country/**  was  a  monastery  of  Pri?monstratcrrsians, 
and  although  Wolsey  had  commisaioncd  the  bishop 
of  Chichester  to  visit  and  intjuire  into  certain  alleged 
scand.ih  there,!  the  religious  evidently  maintained  a 
hold  on  the  affections  of  thL*:r  ncijjhbours.  On  the 
cardinal*^  proceeding  to  dissolve  :hc  house^  under 
the  powers  of  pope  Clement's  bull,  the  people 
assembled  in  "a  riotous  company  disguised  and 
unknown,  with  painted  fac*;s"  and  masked.  They 
turnrd  out  the  agents  engaged  on  the  suppression 
and  reinstated  the  canons,  Beforo  separating  they 
begged  the  religious,  if  they  were  again  molested, 
to  ring  ilieir  bell,  and  ihey  pledged  themsel«s  to 
come  in  force  to  their  assistance.} 

The  work  of  dissolution  was  certainly  unpopulan 
Rumour,  apparently,  attributed  to  ihe  cardinal  even 
larger  schemes  of  confiscation  than  were  at  the  time 
conlemplalcd.  No  sooner  was  the  bull  of  Clemenl 
VII-  put  into  force  tlian  petitions  against  the  exer- 
cise of  Wolsey's  legatine  powers  were  presented  to 
the  pope,  especially  by  the  Grey  friars  and  the 
Franciscan  obsenants.  The  latter  were  very  power- 
ful in  Rome,  and,  as  (he  cardinal's  agent  wrole,  the 
pope  may,  perhaps,  '*  give  them  some  brief/'  but  not 
one  derogatory  to  Wolsey's  honour.§  The  cardinal 
of  York  himself  had  also  representations  made  lo 

J  nnll,  ut «./,  KlfiH,  '^  CWgr-  UiC  and  S*r.,  iil,  p,  57. 
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him  against  the  work  in  which  ho  was  cngngrd. 
The  (lulce  of  Suffolk,  for  example,  wrote  to  him  in 
favour  of  ihe  priory  of  Conishcd,  in  Lancashire, 
which  by  coitimon  report  had  bec*n  doomed  lo  ex- 
tinction. The  monaster)',  he  said,  was  "a  great 
help  to  the  people,"  and  "  the  prior  of  good  and 
virtuous  disposition."  • 

Complaints  were  also  carried  lo  the  king  of  the 
harsh  and  unjust  way  in  which  Wolscy's  agcnls,  Dr. 
Allen  and  Thomas  Cnjmwdlj  carried  out  the  sup- 
pressions and  the  visitations  of  the  religious  houses 
upon  which  they  were  then  engaged.  Early  in  1525 
the  cardinal  had  been  informed  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  that  complaints  had  been  made  to  Henry, 
*'  touching  certain  misorders  supposed  lo  be  used  by 
Dr  Allen  and  other  my  officers  in  the  suppression  of 
certain  exile  and  small  monasteries  wherein  neither 
God  is  served  nor  religion  kept.  These^  with  your 
gracious  aid  and  assistance,  converting  the  same  to  a 
far  better  use,  I  puq)ose/'  writes  Wolsey  to  the  king, 
"to  annex  unto  your  intended  college  of  Oxford," 
He  further  assures  Henry  that  he  can  disprove  any 
such  reports,  saying  "  I  have  not  meant,  Intended,  or 
gone  about,  nor  also  have  willed  mine  ofTficers  lo  do 
anything  concerning  the  said  suppressions,  but  under 
such  form  and  manner  as  is,  and  hath  largely  been, 
to  thtf  full  satisfaction,  recompense,  and  joyous  con- 
tentftlion  of  any  person,  which  hath  had,  or  could 
pretend  lo  have,  right  or  interest  in  the  same."t 

•  Calendar,  iii,.  No.  135  j.  t  Sui«  Pnpcn,  i,,  p.  154. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  Wolsey's  belief,  at  the 
time,  in  the  integrity  of  his  agents  there  is  Uttlc-  dojbt 
that  the  reports  about  them  were  well  founded.  Sub- 
setjuently^  Jndved,  the  cardinal  prartir;illy  admitted 
the  truth  of  the  charges  suggested  against  those 
he  employed  in  dealing  with  the  rv^ligious.  Fiddes 
in  the  "Life  of  Wolsey"  says: — ''The  revenues 
of  the  cardinal,  (roiii  the  privileges  of  his  vis'rtatuHal 
power,  of  making  abbots,  of  proving  wills,  granting 
faculties, licenses,  and  dispcnsalioris  ffom  his  pensions 
<and  prcfcnncnts,  and  other  visible  advant^iges  were 
thought  hy  ibis  time  1o  be  eqii^!  to  the  revenues  of 
the  crown.  But  in  the  methods  of  enriching  him 
under  the  first  ^irticle  no  one  contributed  so  much  as 
his  chaplain,  John  Aller,  LL.D..  who.  accompanied 
with  3  great  (rain,  and  riding  in  a  kind  of  perpetual 
progress  from  one  religious  house  to  another,  i«  said 
to  have  drawn  very  large  sums  for  his  master's  service 
Irom  them."» 

This  Dr.  Allen  was,  apparently,  the  object  of  great 
dread  and  intense  dislike.  He  was  an  astute,  hard 
man,  and,  like  his  fellow^  Cnimwell,  had  evidently 
been  traircd  up  in  busincaa  habits  to  the  detriment 
of  his  humamCy  or  even  honesty.  He  was  after- 
wards made  archbishop  of  Dublin,  '*  where  his  im- 
periousness  and  nipacity  brought  him  to  a  violent 
end."t  At  a  somewhat  later  date,  when,  as  minister 
to  the  greed  of  Henry,  Crumvell  was  at  work  upon 

•  Fi<iJc*'"WoiwT;'p. 351.  n%\\uitvp.,i^i  145. 
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the  wholesale  suppression  of  monasteries,  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Alien's  behaviour  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
o(  the  religiDLs.  John  Ap,  Rice,  one  of  the  visitors, 
writing  of  his  fellow,  Legh,  says  that  the  monies  and 
nuns  '*  were  npver  so  afraid  of  Dr.  Allen  as  they  be 
of  him,  he  Lseth  such  rough  fashion  with  them/'* 
A  dSsconlenled  monlc  of  Worcester  also  cninplains 
in  J  535  that  some  ten  years  before,  the  doctor  had 
accepted  a  bribe  of  20  angels  and  a  ivhitc  palfrey 
from  his  prior.t 

The  courlesy  and  consideration,  which  the  monies 
were  likely  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  Crumwcll,  may 
be  best  tinderstood  by  his  subsequent  dealings  with 
them.  "  Of  Crumwcll,"  writes  Mr,  Brewer,  "  it 
is  enough  lo  *ay  that  even  at  this  early  period  of  his 
career  his  accessibility  lo  bribes  and  presents  in  the 
disposal  of  monastic  leases  was  notorious."  (  For 
5ome  yc.irs  before  the  cardinal's  fall,  report  had 
spoken  badly  of  Thomas  Crum well,     *'  Loud  outcries 

t  CaleiiJ^r.  \\.,  No-  53.  The  accoum  which  Hall,  ut  su/.,  fol. 
145-  «ivc»  of  Di.  Alien,  it  worth  quoiin?.  "  Tbc  C*rdjnAl."  he  *ay», 
*  ^ibtiitt  ihia  B<oson  by  hie  powt r  legaiine  eom  a  cliag^Uin  of  hi*  called 
jc'hn  Allen,  i  man  of  more  IcaTning  ih4n  vtrtuE  or  goad  conftcLence, 
lu  v\bk  aII  phca  rdi|fbu?L  Thb  priest  loilc  In  lib  ^owu  ol  velvet, 
vjtb  1  great  train,  unci  ^vos  received  into  every  tdigion,  vith  pri>- 
ccdsion  18  though  the  \cgxtc  had  beei;  lliere.  And  (hp)  lorjk  such 
^tfOX  mni%  iot  hh  vbiutiou  llul  Lhcidigbvb  wc(CbOlcglicv(^l  asnl 
muttnuTtd  much  AC«mtt  il.  And  espccLnlly  Ibr  ihcy  were  chanted 
v:tb  ^'icat  StiTnia  of  monc^  10  tlitf  kirijf-  And  itow  thii  »udJen 
\iiiution  or  [Jipd^tiion  clr4n  »hav(d  dicm.'* 

I-'H^niyVaWii^P-aTo- 
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reacWt!  ihe  king's  ears  of  ihe  exaclions  ^nd  pecula- 
tions ol  Wolscys  officers,  in  which  the  name  of 
Cruniuell  was  most  frL*c|uenily  repealed,  nnd  more 
than  once  the  king  had  to  express  his  grave  dis* 
ple;isiirr  jit  ih*^  ['oiidncl  o{  a  itiAo  who  soon  after  was 
destined  to  occupy  the  highest  place  in  his  favour.''  ♦ 

In  15^7,  when  Wolscy  was  at  Amiens  and  proposed 
to  send  Dr.  Allen  to  Englan-i  with  a  message  to  the 
Icinjj,  Knighl,  uiiu  was  afterwards  bishop  o(  Bath  and 
Wells,  wrote  to  warn  the  cardinal  against  his  aclec* 
tion.  "And,  sir/'  he  said,  "in  case  Mr,  Allen  be 
not  departed  hitherwards  on  your  message,  or  may 
be  in  time  revoked,  your  grace  might  use  belter  any 
about  you  for  your  message  unlo  the  king  than  him. 
I  have  heard  the  king  and  noblemen  speak  things 
incrcdibb  of  the  acts  of  Mn  Allen  and  Cruni- 
well;"  t 

In  subsequent  times  the  superiors  of  religious 
houses  endeavoured  to  buy  off  the  lhrcaten;;d  dis- 
solution  by  presents  and  bribe*  or  by  readily  ac- 
ceding to  recjuests  which  were  tantamount  (o 
demands.  Under  Wolscy  they  tried  to  purchase 
favour  by  offers  of  gifts  to  the  cardinal's  college. 
The  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  greatly  aided  the 
foundnrion  in  more  ways  than  one,  put  greal  pressure 
or  the  abbot  of  Peterborough  to  resign,  or  to  bestow 
the  large  sum  of  2,000  marks  on  the  undertaking. 
He  tried  much  the  same  system  of  blackni^l  on  the 
prior  ot  Spalding-    The  prior,  however,  would  not 

•  iWf.p  p,  39*-  t  State  Papers  I,  p.  j6i. 
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resigrn,  "  though  alllegai  means  were  tried."  •  There 
arc  also  scvrral  indications  n(  distinct  bribes  offered 
for  various  offices.  One  man  will  give  500  marks 
and  otiicr  considerable  presaiis  to  (lie  coHegr,  if  th(; 
cardinal  will  make  him  under-lreasurer.f  When 
the  prior  of  St.  Bartliolomew's,  Smilhfitrld,  was  sick 
of  ihe  plague  and  likely  to  die,  the  friends  of 
*'  William  Finch,  cellarer  of  the  same/*  offered 
Wolsey  "  £yy^  to  your  college  at  Oxford  for  your 
favour  towards  his  pr<:fi:nnent."  J  Lastly,  to  allow 
him  to  illegally  imprison  someone  who  has  offended 
him,  Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland,  offers  to  give 
the  cardinal  ^' the  chapel  books  of  bis  late  father," 
which  he  has  been  asked  to  bestow  on  thr  college, 
To  induce  him  to  make  the  bargain,  the  earl  says  he 
will  let  him  have  four  anliphonals  and  gracluaU, 
"such  as  were  not  seen  a  great  while,"  ;^300  in 
money,  and  a  benefice  of  £too  for  his  college.} 

At  length,  on  the  eve  of  the  lord  cardinal's  (all, 
the  kin^  is  nore  explicit  as  to  the  mt-'thods  employed 
by  Wobey's  agents  and  his  own  condemnation  of 
them.  The  letters  were  called  forth  by  a  difference 
l)ctwccn  Henry  and  his  minister  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  abbess  to  Wilton.  The  king  had  de- 
termined to  favour  the  eleclion,  or  what  might  be 
more  truly  called  the  appnintmem,  of  Dame  Elinor 
Cary.  She  was  suppoiled  by  powerful  friends, 
amongst  whom  was  reckoned  Anne  Buieyn  herself. 


•  CalerifJnr  tv.,  No*i  2^7^,  4"o3. 
t  J^d.t  No,  ^534- 
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The  cardinal,  probably  with  quite  sufDcicnt  reason, 
approved  of  tbc  choice  of  ihe  former  prioress,  U.imc 
l&abell  Jord:iyn,  and  in  distinct  opposiuon  to  the  royal 
wishrs.  Wolscy  wrote  lo  offer  humble  apologies, 
on  being  informed  of  Henry's  displeasure,  and,  in 
acc;ep1]ng  the  explanation,  the  king  wrote:  "As 
touching  the  help  of  religious  houses  to  the  building 
of  your  colleges,  I  would  it  were  more,  so  it  were 
lawfully  ;  for  my  intent  is  none  but  that  it  should 
appear  so  to  all  the  world,  and  the  occasion  of  aH 
their  mumbling  might  be  secluded  and  put  away* 
For  surely  there  is  great  murmuring  of  it  throughout 
all  the  realm,  both  good  and  bad.  They  say  not 
that  all  thai  is  illgolten  is  bestowed  on  the  college, 
but  that  the  college  13  the  cloak  for  covering  all 
niischiefs.  This  grieveth  me,  I  assure  you,  to  hear 
it  spoken  of  him  whom  I  so  entirely  love^  Where- 
fore  niothought  I  could  do  no  less  than  thus  friendly 
loadmonish  you.  One  thing  more  I  perceive  by  your 
k'tter,  which  a  lilllti,  melhinks,  louchelh  conscience, 
and  that  is  that  you  have  received  money  of  the 
exempts  for  having  iheir  old  visitors.  Surely  this 
can  hardly  be  with  good  conscience.  For  if  they 
weie  good  why  ahould  you  lake  money?  and  if  they 
were  ill  it  were  a  sinful  act.  Howbcit,  your  legale- 
ship  hcrrein  might  peradventure  apud  hotnifiCS  be  a 
cloak,  but  not  apud  Deunt."  • 

•Lord  Herteri,  "  Hen^  VIH.;"  p,  (64,  Fidd*^  «Wot9(y," 
p- $75.  Fuller,  "ChuTcli  lIi»L/'  iii„  p,  3571  cd.  1845,  wj-*:— 
"  God'i  cscmpUrr  lAnd  oiij;tii  to  be  heeded  in  ibc  visual  blalliy  of 
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In  his  reply  the  carijinal  ihanks  his  master  "for 
the  great  zeal  that  (he)  had  for  the  purily  and  clean* 
ncss  of  my  poor  conscience,  coveting  and  desiring 
that  nothing  should  be  by  me  committed  or  donc^ 
by  the  colour  of  my  intended  college  or  otherwise, 
that  should  not  stand  with  God's  pleasure  and  good 
conscience,  or  that  thereby  any  just  occasion  might 
be  given  to  any  person  to  speak  or  judge  ill  of  my 
doings.  And  albeic,  as  is  contained  m  my  other 
letters,  I  have  acknowledged  to  hjve  received  of 
divers,  my  old  lov^-rs  and  (riends,  and  other  exempt 
religious  persons,  right  loving  and  favourable  ^ds 
towards  the  edifying  of  my  said  college,  yet  your 
majesty  may  be  well  assured  that  the  same  ex- 
tendeth  not  to  such  a  sum  as  some  men  doth 
iintmly  btuit  and  report,  or  that  any  p^irt  th^renf, 
to  my  knowledge,  thought,  or  judgment  hath  been 
corruptly  or  contrj^ry  to  law  taken  or  given/*  He 
then  declares  th.it  henceforth  he  will  Eake  nothing 
"(rr>m  any  religious  person,  being  e^ceiiipt  or  not 
exempt,  so  that  thereby  I  trust,  nor  by  any  other 

such  OS  hy  iho  Cinlmal  ^*ere  employed  In  ihU  B«rvic0H  Fi<^e  Ihey 
were  \r\  ni.imhpr,  twc  whereof  challenging  ihe  fieU  of  each  oihcr, 
one  ykAA  sbin  and  ihc  otiicr  hanged  for  it.  A  lliird  ibrowing  him- 
Aclfhcadlorg  into  a  vvcll,  pcriifai:ii  wilfully.  A  foLifih,  loroieriy 
wcaliliy,  grew  sf>  poflt  that  he  lii^ff?[ctj  his  bre-nl.  The  fifih,  Dr. 
AHcn,  one  of  especLil  nolc.  afti^r^vaida  attbbishoji  of  Duhliu,  wa» 
sl&in  in  [rcliknd.  Whai  became  of  ilic  Cardinal  himsGir  in  noLoH- 
oasly  known,  and  lu  fOrhis two  colleges,  Ih^t  in  Ipiwich  (the  emblem 
of  iis  liuiMrr.  soon  up  soon  down)  pro^niEjr  vinfshfJ  iino  prtv^to 
housu;  whilai  ihc  oibcf,  ChnMchufch  in  Oxford,  wa&  Um  to  dis- 
claim it«  founder/' 
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thing  hereafter  unlawfully  taken,  your  poor  cardinal's 
conscience  shall  not  be  spoiled,  encumbered,  or 
entangled"" 

Notwithstanding  Wolsey's  excuses,  Hcniy  seems 
to  liave  had  jusi  grounds  for  his  siisptcion  that  the 
cardinal    had  made   use   o£  his   legatine    authority 
to  serve    his    own    purposes.      Popular    report    had 
spoken    of    inimunilies  purchased    by  presents  to 
the     cardinal's     colleges,    which    ucrc    adverse    to 
the     king's    irlerests,    and    which    ought    not    to 
have  been  granted.     The  archbishop  o[  Ciinli^rbury 
complained  that,  in   raising    the    loan    known   as 
the  "amicable  grant,"  he  had   no  power  at  all  over 
the  religious  houses  in  his  district.     ''  They  must  be 
left,"    he    writes,    "to    your    grace    (Wolscy),    and 
unless  they  contnbute  to  the  loan  according  to  the 
value  of  their  benefices  the    clergy    will    complain. 
Had  the  religious  houses  not  been  exempted,  but 
appeared    before   me,    the   loan   derived   from    n^y 
diocese  would  be  much  greater."  f     The  king  like* 
wise  comphiins  with  much  bittenicss  that  among  the 
religious  are  found  the  most  strenuous  and  success- 
ful opponents  of  this  enforced  benevolence,    "These 
same  religious  houses,"  he  writes  to  the  cardinal, 
"  would  nut  gram  to  their  sovereign  in  his  necessity, 
not  by  a  great  deal  so  much  as  they  have  to  you  for 
the   building  of  your  college.     These  things  bear 
shrewd  appearance,  for^  except  they  were  accustomed 
to  have  some  benefit,  they,  and  no  other  1  ever  heard 

•  Smc  TapcTs,  i,  p-  3 1 7-  t  Calendar,  jr.,  p.  1010^ 
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of,  have  used  to  show  that  kindness^  tam  enim  €ii 
alxena  ah  eis  ipsa  humanitas."  He  concludes  by 
urgently  requiring  Woisey  to  look  well  into  the 
conduct  of  thofie  to  whom  he  has  entrusted  this 
"  meddling  with  religious  houses."* 

During  the  spring  oi  1527  the  question  of  the 
divorce  of  Henry  from  Catherine  began  to  be  mooted 
in  England.  In  the  autumn  the  Brst  comnunication 
on  the  subject  between  the  king  and  the  pope  took 
place.  When  the  royal  agents  airivcd  In  Rome,  on 
November  35th,  they  found  Clement  VII-  a  prisoner 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angclo.  with  some  few  cardi- 
nals. The  city  had  been  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  in  the  previous  May.  At  this 
liinc  WoIscy  had  conceived  the  de&ire  to  further 
emulate  the  example  of  bishop  Wykeham  and 
establish  a  schoo],  which  should  feed  Ins  founda- 
tion at  Oxford  as  that  at  Winchester  had  done 
New  College.  For  this  purpose  further  funds  were 
inipetativtrly  necessaryn  The  success  of  his  prevtuus 
scheme  having  been  secured  by  the  dissolution  ol 
various  monasteries,  the  agents,  who  had  gone  to 
Rome  on  the  divorce  quesrion,  were  instructed  to 
seek  additional  powers  in  the  same  direction.  The 
cardinal  at  this  time  appears  to  have  hesitated  at 
nothing  lo  carry  out  his  designs.  In  the  sunnntr  of 
this  year,  1527,  he  had  been  in  France,  where  he 
made  three  treaties  with  the  king.  It  was  agreed 
that,  during  the  captivity  of  the  pope,  no  bull  or 

•  Brevwra  "  Ucui/  Vll V  ii».  1'-  ^83,  Tiddca'  Collect.,  p,  ij<j. 
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brief  should  be  received  in  cither  eountry ;  that,  with 
the  consent  of  Henry,  the  cardinal  of  York  shoulil 
have  control  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England, 
and  that  Francis  \.  should  take  the  like  power  in  his 
dominions*  Wolscy  also  proposed  to  ask  Clement 
VII-  to  make  him  his  vicar-general,  as  lung  as  he 
WAS  a  prisoner,  and  to  entrust  him  with  supreme 
authority.  In  fact,  according  to  the  tenor  of  thebull^ 
written  ready  for  the  pope's  seal  and  signature,  the 
cardinal  proposed  to  obtain  power  of  dispensing  even 
from  the  divine  Iq-oj^^ 

What  IS  more  extraordinary  still  is,  that  Wolsey, 
before  leaving  France,  acted  as  if  he  had  obtained 
these  full  ;^nd  unheard  of  powers.  He  even  ordered 
the  chnnccllor  of  France  to  assume  the  dignity  and 
dress  of  cardinal,  which  Clement  had  promised  but 
not  bestowed,  + 

In  December,  1537,  the  pope  escaped  from  Rome 
to  Orvieto,  and  thither  Gardiner  and  Foxc,  Wolscy's 
agents^  followed  him.  Tlie  Holy  Father  was  power- 
less, and  at  ihc  ntercy  of  any  who  chose  to  exert 
pressure  upon  him.  On  March  33rd,  1528,  Foxe 
wrote  describing  the  miserable  state  in  which  they 
had  found  the  pope  on  their  arrival  at  Orvieto,  He 
had  iakc[^  up  his  quarters  in  the  bishops  ruined 
palace.  Three  small  chambers,  "all  naked  and 
unhanged/'  with  the  ceiling  fallen,  and  about  thirty 

•  Pocckcb,  Recordr^i.,  p.  19  ;     ^*  Jliiamti  a^t  divifHF  iegis  rila:ca' 
HaiiMi"    Sec  Lcwm'Ttoiu.  ot  Sandei»,  Iciiiod-,  p,  llij.,  &c. 
t  Lcwif.  Icirod,  1v,    Pocockt  Hc;^orJs,  it.,  p.  38. 
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persona  of  the  "riff-rafi"  standing  about  *'for  a 
garnishment  J "  led  to  the  pope's  private  apartment. 
The  furniture  of  this,  ''  bed  and  a!!,"  was  not  worth 
"  twenty  nobles."  • 

For  some  weeks  the  agents  were  engaged  in 
trjing  to  force  from  ihe  defenceless  pope  a  de- 
cision on  the  divorce  qucstionn  Gardiner  had  even 
threatened  to  settle  the  maltcr  in  England  indc* 
pendeiitly  of  Clement,  ?ird  his  inaokncc  had 
astonisht^tl  the  carditiaU  who  were  present, t  Failing 
to  obtain  what  he  desired,  the  agent  endeavoured  to 
purchase  compliance  by  promises  "  for  the  recovery 
of  the  See  Apostolic  with  maintenance  of  the 
same."  Finally,  on  April  4th,  he  and  his  fellow- 
priests  "  returned  unto  the  pope's  holiness,  and 
spake  roundly  unto  him  ...  as  our  instructions 
purportetli»  and  to  that  point  that  the  kings 
highness  would  do  it  without  him/'t  I"  'h^  midst 
of  this  perplexity  and  difHculiy  a  further  demand 
w,^s  made  on  Wolsey  s  behalf.  Powers  were  asked 
to  suppress  the  priory  of  St.  Peter's,  Ipsvvich  and 
Other  monasteries  to  obtain  funds  for  the  foundation 
of  a  college  at  Ipswich.  The  pope  gave  way  ;  nor 
could  he  wdl  have  refused  any  demand  which 
conscience  would  have  enabled  him  to  grant.  In 
the  middle  of  May,  153S,  the  necessary  bulls  were 
dispatched  to  Wolscy. 

Gardiner  appears  to  have  acted  as  unscrupulously 

*  Calcniinr,  iv..  No.  4^90-  t  Lewi*,  IniroO^  Ixxv, 

t  Calendar,  iv.,  Ko«  4167. 
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\r\  lM»  malter  as  in  tlif?  divorce  qiiesllon.  Th<^  p^p^j 
on  the  iirst  suggestion  of  further  suppressions,  had 
asked  from  the  agents  pdrticuUrs  abgut  the 
cardinal's  colleges.  He  wa$  pleased  uUh  the 
account  given  him,  and  lo1d  the  c^r(lin;il!i  de  Miiiite 
and  Sanctorum  Quatuor  "what  a  good''  work  it 
was.  "In  particular  it  rejoiced  the  pope,"  writes 
Strype,  ''when  iheylold  him  that  Wolst^yhad  taken 
order  thai,  in  letting  ilie  f;irms  helon^jin^  lo  liU 
college,  no  man  should  have  them  but  such  as  would 
dwell  upon  ihem  and  maintain  hospitality  .  .  and 
he  (the  pope)  justified  and  maintained  the  com- 
mut.^tion  and  almraticn  of  those  religious  places, 
whereof  only  did  arise  tJie  scandal  of  religion  as  he 
spoke>  For  the  cardiral,  for  the  endowing  of  his 
college,  had  lately  obtained  of  the  pope  a  bull  for 
the  dissolving  of  divers  monasteries  wherein  much 
vice  and  wickedness  was  harboured,  as  he  infot-ntcd 
the  pope,  to  incline  him  thereby  the  easier  to  grant 
his  rcfucsi."* 

In  this  way  the  convent  of  Pre,  rear  St.  Albans, 
was  dissolved,  and  united  to  that  great  abbcy>  The 
pope  was  told  that  the  nuns  did  not  keep  a  good 
rule  of  life,  and  that  religious  discipline  was  much 
relaxed,  The  revenues,  therefore,  were  transferred 
to  St,  Alban's  abbey  in  order  that  an  increased 
number  of  monks  might  be  supported  for  the  better 
celebration  of  the  divine  otfice.t     It  may  be,  that 
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the  nuns  of  I're  merited  Ihe  bad  character  for  laxily 
oi  life  given  10  them  in  the  papal  bulh  In  view, 
however,  ol  Wolsc)'s  motive  in  giving  a  bad  char- 
acter lo  monasteries  whose  possessions  he  desired^ 
ibe  mcrt-  fact  of  the  statement  by  the  pope  is  not 
proof  positive.  Neither  does  the  fact  that  the  con- 
vent was  united  to  the  abbey  of  St-  Albans  show  that 
Wolsey  had  no  motive  in  the  suppression.  To  this 
arr^ingi^menl  the  cardinal  really  objected,  and 
authorized  his  agent  to  obtain  another  bull  from 
Clement  uniting  Pre  to  Carclin;^!  collc<;c.  Oxford. 
At  the  s:;me  time  he  wished  that  the  Impropriation 
of  a  livings  also  obtained  for  St.  Albans,  should  be 
changed  to  the  college  at  Ipswich.* 

in  the  various  suppressions  which  followed  com- 
plaints were  again  made  of  the  high-handed  action 
of  Wolscty's  servants.  The  abbot  of  BeauUeii,  who 
was  also  bishop  of  Bangor,  wrote  to  the  cardinal  of 
the  tinjusL  seizure  of  cerlain  Unds  !n  (he  parish  of 
St-  Keverans,  Cornwall,  belonging  lo  his  abbey. 
Ife  rcprescnli^d  that.  Deaulieu  had  posst^ssed  the 
property  for  400  years  and  that  now  two  servants 
had  ukcn  it.  And  one  "genlleman  hath  written  to 
me/'  he  said,  "  that  the  benefice  there,  which  is  im- 
propriated to  Bcaiilieu,  he  nundeth  to  glvi?  to  the 
finding  of  scholars,  and  feigncth  that  some  time 
there  was  a  ct-ll  of  monies  there. "f 

The  abbot  of  York,  also,  complains  of  Wolscy's 
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seizure  of  Romburj:;h  priory,  in  SufToIkj  which  was  a 
cell  of  Si.  Mary's  abbey.  He  says,  th;il  on  the  i  ith 
of  September,  1538,  CL^tain  officers  of  the  cardinal 
came  lo  the  priory,  read  the  authority  of  the  pope 
and  kifigf  *' entered  into  the  same  priory,  and 
that  done  took  away  as  well  the  goods  rnoveablc- 
of  the  said  priory  ,  .  and  also  certain  muniments, 
evidences,  and  specialities  touching  and  appertain- 
ing unto  our  monastery,  which  we  had  lately  sent 
unto  our  s.iid  prior  and  brethren  ihere,"  The  cell, 
he  says,  had  been  given  to  them  by  Alan  Niger, 
earl  of  Richmond,  400  years  before,  and  the  abbey 
was  burdened,  by  reason  of  the  gift,  with  masses, 
suffrages,  and  alms.  Further,  as  the  revenues  nf 
the  priorv  do  not  amount  to  more  than  /30,  the 
ahbol  offers  "towards  your  special,  hononmble, 
and  laudable  puq)05e  concerning  the  ereclion  and 
foundation  of  the  said  college  and  school  ,  .  300 
marks  sterling,  which  shall  be  delivered  "  at  once,  if 
ihe  cardinal  will  spare  the  monastery,*  The  repre- 
sentation  was  of  no  avail,  and  Romburgh  was 
annexed  lo  the  Ipswich  college. 

The  papal  permissions  to  alienate  monastic  property 
thus  obtained  only  served  to  increase  Wolscy^s  dcsirr 
for  further  dissolutions.  In  October,  1528,  Clenu-iit 
VII.  was  being  worried  and  bullied  by  the  cardinal's 
agents  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce.  In  turn  they 
were  threatening,  exhorting  and  beseeching  the 
pope  to  comply  with  Henry's  royal  will  and  even  if 
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nccrssary  permit  him  to  havt*  two  wives  °  at  once. 
At  Ihia  lime  also  Wolscy  instructed  his  agents  to 
make  further  overtures  about  monastic  property. 
On  behalf  of  the  king  they  presented  a  pclition  that 
certitifi  rdi^ious  houses  fnii;ht  be  given  over  to 
support  llie  college  at  Wimlsor  and  King's  at 
Cainbridgt.  These  two  establishmetils  the  agents 
represented  as  having  been  founded  by  the  grand* 
parents  of  the  English  king,  for  education  ^iiid  for 
the  support  in  old  age  of  court  ofilciala.  The  pope 
was  informed  ihst  tb^y  were  row  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  that  Henry  could  not  finish  the  work  through 
want  of  means,  Clement  VII,  was,  no  doubt,  only 
loo  willing  at  this  critical  time  to  give  way  in  any 
possible  inalter  to  thcEnglish  king.  Hence,  '*  becEtuse 
of  all  that  Henry  had  done  against  heresy  and  for 
the  Holy  Sc?c/'  he  granted  him  permission  lo  suppress 
monasteries  to  the  value  of  S.ooo  dueats,  provided 
ihat  there  were  not  six  religious  in  them  and  that 
the  inmates  were  placed  in  other  religious  hou5CS»t 

At  this  same  time  the  king  and  cardinal  told  their 
agent  CasaU  to  suggest  a  wholesale  suppression,  in 
nrder  to  establish  more  cathedrals  in  England  wUh 
the  property  thus  procured.  The  question  was 
mooted  in  the  consistory,  and,  according  to  the  agent, 
all  present  seemed  ready  to  assent  to  the  king's 
desire.     "As  it  is  a  matter,  however,"  he  writes, '*  of 
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the  greatest  importance  it  should  be  granted  with 
grrdtcr  autharity  than  coulc]  be  done  then.  Power 
might  be  ns!<ed  for  the  legates  to  decide  which 
monasteries  arc  lit  to  be  erected  into  cathedrals,  to 
arrange  thcicvcnucs  &Cptand  then  the  whole  referred 
to  the  pope  for  confirmation.  Cardinal  S.  Quatuor 
and  De  Monte  advise  this,  thinking  it  too  important 
to  he  fin-illy  seltled  except  in  consistory,  ihe  pope 
being  present,  lest  it  shouM  be  thought  that  the 
legates  were  influencred  by  private  interest."  He 
concludes  by  asking  to  be  informed  exactly  of  the 
nature  of  the  ktn)»'s  rei|iiests,* 

At  the  same  time  the  writerof  the  above  letter  to  the 
king  sends  another  to  the  cardinal.  He  tells  hi? master 
that  he  has  "showed  his  Holiness  the  integrity  of  his 
intention!)  towards  the  Church."  He  has  also  pointed 
out  the  need  of  reformation  in  the  English  monasteries, 
"and  the  suitableness  of  the  present  time,  when  a 
legate  had  gone  to  England/'  so  that  Wolscy  might 
not  be  suspected  of  acting  for  his  own  advantage. 
Casali  thought  that  the  pope  was  persuaded  of  the 
necessity  of  the  erection  of  new  cathedrals  and  the 
reform  of  monasteries  ;  but  *"  he  considered  for  some 
time  the  alleged  necessiiyof  suppressing  monti^xen^^ 
of  any  order."  The  writer  added  he  was  "sure  the 
matter  will  be  managed  with  dexterity-'*!  What 
this  kind  of  "dexterity"  was  likely  to  be,  can  be 
understood  from  a  letter  of  Grcgorio  Casali,  the 
brother  of  the  former  writer  In  this  he  says  Ih-it 
•  CatcntljLr,  iv.  No-  4^36,  t  ^^iK  No,  4900* 
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"li-is  Jnld  hisbmtlierlhe  protcnotaTy  and  Vincent 

is  nephew)  that,  imporlunity  is  the  only  way  to  get 
anything  from  ihc  pope."* 

The  result  of  the  ^'importunity"  soon  appeared. 
Two  bulls  were  issued  by  Cli^nietU  V"I  [,  on  Novemb<^^r 
14,  1528.  In  the  first  it  is  sutcd  that  the  kin;;:  had  pre- 
sented a  pelilioii  showing  rbat  in  England  rhereu'ere 
many  monasteries,  "  in  which  the  proper  number  (jj*., 
twelve  monks  or  nuns)  were  not  to  be  found  and 
which  had  no  proper  income  lor  their  support. 
Hence  regular  discipline  was  not  kept  up  and  the 
divine  office  not  properly  performed.  By  laxity  of 
restraint  the  rule  of  good  life  was  not  kept  by  the 
monks  and  nuns  therein."  The:  petition  further 
suggested,  that  if  these  were  united  toother  religious 
houses,  where  the  day  and  night  oiBce  w<is  properly 
performed  and  in  ^vhich  good  discipline  was  main- 
uined,  It  would  be  better  for  religion.  Aciing  on 
this  information  and  in  accordjince  with  this  petition, 
the  pope  by  bull  granted  WoLsey  faculties  for  the 
suggested  union.! 

The  second  bull  had  reference  to  the  qnestion  of 
the  proposed  cathedrals,  Henry  represented  to 
Clement  that  nion;isterie5  h-id  previously  been  sup- 
pressed for  that  purpose  in  EngUnd.  He  suggested 
that  sever^il  more  should  now  have  (iH'ir  revenues 
granted  to  this  purpose,  and  that  each  cathedral,  so 
erecled,  should  have  a  revenue  of  10,000  ducals  fmnr 
the  monastic  lands.  The  pope,  having  consulted 
*  Cdlciidart  iv.,  No.  495^  t  l^y^vr,  xiv^  p,  373. 
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with  his  cardinals,  issued  a  bull  desiring  further 
infoTm^tion,  wliicli  he  directed  Woiscy  tc  furnish, 
First,  lie  wished  to  know  wheiher  an/  and  whcit 
aion^-striips  had  previously  been  suppressed  for  such 
a  purpose;  secondly,  whether  there  was  any  need  of 
increasing  the  number  of  cathedriils ;  thirdly,  how 
many  monasteries  would  be  required  for  the  purpose 
and  ^vhethcr  ihc  monks  were  to  remain  in  the 
eathcdrals  as  c&nons,  bound  bv  the  three  vow^y 
but  talcing  the  dress  of  seculars.  lastly,  he  asked 
what  would  be  the  position  of  the  bishop,  whether 
he  would  he  a  sufTr^ig^fTi  of  llie  ;irch bishop,  or 
iinnicdi^itcly  dependent  on  the  Holy  See.  WoUey 
was  directed  by  the  bull  lo  examine  witnesses  as  to 
these  matters,  and  to  send  their  evidence  attested 
by  oath  lo  the  pope* 

Even  yet,  the  cardinal  of  York  was  not  satisfied. 
He  3^I^ed  to  be  alhjwed  to  suppress  a  few  more 
inonastcrics  for  his  colleges.  These  had  ap- 
pan?ntly  already  been  dissolved  on  his  own 
authority.  *'  The  cardinal  further  demands,^' 
ttTitcs  Jacobo  Salviati  to  Campeijgio,  "the  union 
to  his  college  of  three  monasteries,  which  arc 
not  menlioned  in  the  other  bulls.  This,  too, 
shall  be  granted,  although  his  Holiness  could  have 
wished  that  it  had  not  been  requested  of  him.  But 
as  it  is  his  most  reverend  lordship  who  makes  the 
demand,  and  for  such  a  purprjse,  he  cannot  refuse 
him,  iis  the  elect  (bishop)  of  BL^IlLinistowritc  to  him 
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at  gre,iter  length,  the  elect  being  here  and  solicit- 
ing this  *  expedition  '  with  tnucli  importuniiy.*'* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  1539,  pope 
Clement  \  \\.  fell  ill.  It  was  reported,  and  for  the 
time  believed,  that  he  was  dead.  Upon  this  ihe  king 
determined  once  more  to  turlhcr,  as  far  as  he  possibly 
could^  the  eI:;clion  of  Wolsty  to  the  Popedom. f  In 
this  design  he  directed  his  agent  to  bribe  the  cardi- 
nals, and  in  his  efforts  he  was  seconded  by  WoUey 
himself.  The  latter  writes  to  Gardiner^  his  old 
secretary,  on  February  7th :— "  When  all  things  be 
well  conaidered — absit  verfrum  facfan/t(r — there 
shall  be  none  found  that  c:in  and  will  set  remedy  in 
the  aforesaid  things,  but  only  the  cardinal  Ebar." 
He  adds,  that  he  wishes  his  agent  to  spare  no 
expense  in  this  matter,  but  to  use  all  his  power, 
promises  and  labour  to  bring  it  to  pass.|  It  is 
certain  also  from  iht?  king's  instrnclicjns  lh<il  it  was 
seriously  contemplated,  in  the  evert  of  the  electors 
refusing  the  cardinal  of  York,  to  set  up  an  anti-pope 
and  create  a  schism-^  The  emperor  foresaw  this 
and  when  ('xprcssing  his  regret  at  the  lUm^ss  nf 
Clement,  added ;  "  hlis  death  might  create  a  schism 
jTi  Christendom."  || 

The  Pope   recovered,     ticnry  and  Wolsey   were 
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thus  igain  di^ippointcfl  in  thw  pl-ins-  The  bulls, 
which  had  been  obt:tincd  m  the  iiuuimn  of  the  pre- 
vious year  through  the  persistent  importunity  of  the 
Englisl;  ;igetiTs,  h^d  iiiM  been  allogethtr  HCcordinj; 
10  Wolsc/a  pleasure*  He  desired  the  removal  of 
the  clause;  "  de  fcnsrr.zu  qtwruni  tfii^rest'*  in  the 
permission  for  the  urion  of  various  monasteries. 
Tht;  agrnt  \vm\  deliberately  and  on  his  own  aullKirity 
changed  " i^ss  than  twelve  monasteries"  into  "less 
or  more  than  twelve  monasteries,"  which  bad  d!s* 
pleased  the  cardinal  S.  Quatnor,  and  delayed  the 
tT;insTnis*ii(in  nf  {\\v  bulls  to  Fnglard.  The  cardinal 
of  York  had  neglected  also  lo  forward,  as  requested, 
copies  of  the  bulls  by  which,  as  was  said,  monas- 
teries had  previously  been  turned  into  bishoprics.* 

At  the  bei^'unin^  nf  Junf ,  1329,  the  question  was 
still  being  discussed.  Wolsey  wrote  to  Sir  Gregory 
Casali  that  he  wanted  certain  clauses  ampliBed  in 
bulls  he  hed  received.  As  to  the  union  of  monns- 
leries,  be  desired  to  have  the  power  of  uniting;; 
small  monasteries  as  well  as  of  annexing  them  to 
greater.  The  bull  for  ereciini;  cathedmis  only 
empowered  him  lo  inquire  and  report,  but  th«  king 
and  he  desired  powers  to  acL  He  piomised  that 
(here  should  be  no  loss  of  fees  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
He  desired  the  omission  of  the  clause  "de  c^nsemu 
omttiuift  <fuot'um  tnttrcst/'  not  because  he  thougfit 
such  interests  ought  to  be  neglected,  but  to  prevent 
factious  and  malicious  opposition.  No  such  clause, 
*  Calendar.  iv„  Ho.  5^^- 
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he  urged,  vas  inserted  in  his  former  bulls  for  the 
suppression  of  monasteries.* 

On  the  4th  June  1529,  the  final  bull,  to  allow 
Wolscy  to  act  an  tin-  king^s  pL'tilion  for  the  LTCCCion 
of  additional  cathedrals,  was  signed  by  Clement  VIL 
It  was  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  the  previous 
brief,  but  allowed  the  king's  suggestion  to  be  carried 
into  effect  and  put  tbe  burden  of  ihti  matter  upon 
the  Cardinal's  conscience.t  On  the  315I  of  the 
following  August  tlie  second  bull  for  the  union  of 
monasteries,  in  the  required  form,  received  the  Pope's 
seal  and  signature.  The  fall  of  Wolsey.  however, 
prevented  any  further  action  under  the  powers  thus 
granted  him. 

Among  the  articles  of  impeachment  which,  accord* 
irg  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Htrbcrrtj  wore  exhibited 
in  the  M<Ki'*e  of  Lords  ag.iinsr  the  ('ardinal,  several 
relate  to  his  action  against  the  monasteries.  Thejie 
articles,  forty-four  in  number,  were  signed  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  many  others.  The  I3lh  rtins 
thus  ■ — ''  And  where  good  hospitality  hath  been  used 
to  be  kept  in  houses  and  places  of  religion  of  this 
lalm.  ;rml  in;iny  poor  people  thereby  rdievcti,  tht- 
.id  hospitality  and  relief  is  now  decayed  and  not 
used.  And  it  is  commonly  reported  that  the 
occasion  thereof  is,  because  the  said  lord  Cardinal 
hath  taken  *uch  impositions  oE  the  rulers  of  the  said 
houses,  as  well  for  his  favour  in  making  of  abbots 
and  priors  as  tor  his  visitation  by  his  authority  lega* 
*  CAlctiihr,  W.,  Nc.  5639.  i  Kymer,  xlv^  p.  191. 
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tiinr,  :incl  yvX.  ncvtrrllicless,  taketh  yearly  of  sucli 
religious  houses  such  yearly  and  continual  cliargcs, 
as  they  be  not  able  to  keep  hospitality  as  they  were 
used  to  do,  which  is  a  great  cause  that  there  be  so 
many  vagabonds,  beggars,  and  thieves/* 

The  3  4lh  article  charges  the  cardinal  with  having 
raised  the  rents  of  the  lands  he  received  through  the 
suppressions,  and  made  it  iinpotssiblc  to  farm  them 
wiltj  profit. 

The  igth  says: — "Also  the  sntd  lord  Cardinal  hath 
not  only,  by  his  untrue  suggestion  to  the  Pope, 
shamefully  slandered  many  good  religious  houses 
and  good  virtuous  men  dwelling  !n  them,  but  also 
suppressed,  by  reason  thereof,  above  thirty  houses 
of  rdigiou.  And  where,  by  the  authority  of  his 
bull,  he  should  not  suppress  any  house  that  had  more 
men  of  religion  In  number  above  the  number  of  six 
or  seven,  he  hath  suppressed  divers  houses  that  had 
above  the  number,  and  thert^upLin  luth  caused  divers 
offices  to  be  found  by  verdict,  untruly,  ihat  the 
religious  persons  su  suppressed  had  voluntarily  for* 
sakcn  their  said  houses,  which  was  untrue,  and  so 
liiith  caused  open  perjury  to  be  conimUled,  to  the 
high  displeasure  of  Almighty  God-" 

In  the  24th  it  is  stated: — "  AUo  the  same  lord 
Cardinal  at  many  times,  when  any  houses  of  religion 
haili  1j{-*^ii  v[)hi,h^tli  SfUt  his  oITiclts  thither,  and 
with  crafty  pcriiuasions  hath  induced  them  to  *com- 
promit '  their  election  in  him,  and  before  he  named 
or  confirmed  any  of  them,  he  and  hts  servants  re- 
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ceived  so  much  great  goods  of  them,  that  in  a 
manner  it  hath  been  to  the  undoing  of  the  house.'* 

Lastly,  the  2Sth  says: — '' Also,  by  his  authority 
legatine,  the  same  lord  Cardinal  hath  visited  the  most 
part  of  the  religious  houses  and  colleges  of  this  realm, 
and  hath  taken  from  them  the  twenty-fifth  part  of 
their  livelihood,  to  the  great  extortion  of  your  subjects 
and  derogation  of  your  laws  and  prerogative,  and  no 
law  hath  been  to  bear  him  so  to  do/** 

'*  Here,"  says  Lord  Herbert,  "certainty  began  the 
taste  that  our  king  took  of  governing  in  chief  the 
clergy^  of  which,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries,  it  seems  the  first  arguments  and 
impressions  were  derived  from  the  Cardinal."t  It  is 
difiicult  to  read  the  record  of  Wolsey's  arbitrary 
action  as  regards  the  religious  houses,  and  the 
account  of  his  methods  in  dealing  with  the  pope, 
without  endorsing  this  opinion. 

•  Fiddcs,  CoUccI^  p,  172  e/  s^,  t  "  Henrj  VJU./'  p.  109. 
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The  story  of  l^lizabcth  Barton,  known  as  the  "holy 
m;ud  of  Kent/*  must  form  a  par:  of  any  deUitled 
account  of  Henry's  dealings  wJlh  the  English 
monasteries.  *'  On  all  this  "  (the  history  of  the  nun 
and  her  companions),  writes  IJurnet,  "  I  have  dwelt 
the  longer,  both  because  these  ore  called  martyrs  by 
Santier^,  -"ind  that  this  did  first  pn>volce  llie  king 
against  the  regulnr  clergy,  and  drew  after  it  all  the 
severities  that  were  done  in  the  rest  of  the  reign."* 
Without  wishing  to  accept  this  view,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pais  the  incident  of  the  *' mm  of  Kent"' 
without  considering  the  new  light  thrown  upon  the 
story  by  tlit^  calemlrtn*  wf  stale  papers,  and  also  by 
the  publication  of  seme  letters  of  Chapuys,  the 
Imperial  ambassador  in  England  at  this  time. 
In  1525  Elizabeth  Bartonf  wasadomc5tic  servant 

•  *'  Hint.  oE  K<(omiV'  ktl-  l^ocock,  i.,  p.  *4t. 
t  Thte  arcoum  is  frnm  W.  IjimbanrR  "  Pcramhiil^iTion  of  Kenl/' 
wriucM  In  thcycAr  157a     The  auihur  np  lie  Uidk  chc  Licis  horn 

wriHoitb/lildwati^  Thvv;iii(Mt  in  1517.  It  wu  called  '  A  nDiaculoiw 
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wiOi  one  Thomas  Cobb,  a  farmer  of  known  respect- 
ability* She  lived  in  the  paribh  of  Aldington,  some 
twelve  utiles  from  Canterbury,  About  Easter  lime 
of  that  year,  when  she  would  have  been  about 
tighleeii  years  of  age,  she  was  seized  with  a  severe 
illness.  During  the  progress  of  the  sickness,  which 
continued  for  seven  months  and  more,  she  appeared 
to  have  frequent  ecstasies,  or  trances.  Whilst  in  one 
of  these  and  apparently  unconscious  of  all  around 
her  she  spoke  ol  things  taking  place  at  a  distance 
and  foretold  coming  events.  Ai  a  subsequent  date 
it  was  declared,  by  those  who  condemned  her  to 
death  J  that  ''she  was  brouf^hc  in  such  debility  and 
weakness  of  brain  because  she  could  not  eat  nor 
drink  for  a  long  space,  that  in  the  violence  of  her 
infirmities  she  seemed  to  be  in  trances  and  spoke 
and  utterc-d  many  foolish  and  idle  words/"  But  at 
this  period,  and  for  years  after,  no  such  suggestion 
was  made.  Cenainly  those  who  knew  her  be&t  did 
not  look  upnn  her  s-^yings  as  '*  foolish  and  idle." 
Amongst  other  things  she  is  said  to  have  foretold 
the  dcatb  of  one  of  her  master's  children,  who  was 
ill  and  the  event  followed  shortly  after  her  prediction. 
In  (jue  of  her  Imnces,  she  declared  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  directed  her  to  go  to  the  chapel  at  Court 
of  Street,  where  she  would  be  cured  of  her  sickness. 

work  flt  Coufi  of  J^irftt,  in  Kcnr,  piiblifibcil  10  dctinii  pei)pfv  of 
itii^  tJmc  fur  iticir  spiritual  conwUlJun."     A3  jdl  boob*  competed 
with  KUiib^Eh  Uarloii  -wkt^  dcsLfoycil  under  a  pTOviaion  in  Ihc  act 
Gt  li«f  au^Jiu)c(,  the  pamphlet  is  known  only  la  L^mbird's  Exxik. 
•  Rai.  VmI,  ?5  Hen.  VUI.  (No.  lu). 
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On  her  first  visit  to  Ihc  shrine,  according  to  the 
account  given  of  her,  she  did  not  receive  her  health. 
Thai,  however,  did  not  discourage  hor  and  she 
professed  perfect  confidence  thai  what  had  been 
promised  would  in  good  time  be  granted.  Mean* 
while  her  reputation  became  noised  abroad.  Either 
through  the  parish  priest  of  Aldington,  Richard 
Masters,  or  by  some  other  means,  the  rumour 
reached  the  ears  of  the  venerable  Warham,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  '^directed  thither  Dr. 
Bocking,  with  masters  Hadleigh  and  Bamcs,  three 
monks  of  Chrisi  Churchy  Canierbuiy,  Father  Lewii^ 
and  his  fcl!ow  (two  observants),  his  official  of 
Canterbury  and  the  parson  of  Aldington,  with  a 
commission  to  examine  the  matter  and  to  inform 
him  of  the  truth."  Their  report  was  favourable. 
They  declared  to  the  archbishop  that  "they  found 
her  sound  therein."  So  that  when  next  she  went  to 
our  Ladyat  Court  of  Street  "  she  entered  the  chapel 
with  the  '  Ave  Regina  C^ioritm '  in  prick-song, 
accompanied  with  these  commissioners,  many  ladies, 
gentlewomen  and  gentlemen  of  the  best  degree  and 
three  thousand  persons  bcisidcs  of  the  common  sort 
of  people," 

During  the  mass,  which  was  celebrated  at  the 
shrine,  Elizabeih  Barton  fell  into  one  of  her  usual 
trances  and  was  restored  to  health.  She  afiri^niard^ 
declared  that  our  Lady  desired  the  shrine  of  Court  of 
Street  to  be  hoiiouR-d  more  faithfully  ;ind  supported 
with  greater  generosity,  and  that  she  heiscif  should 
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enter  some  convent.  Acting  on  this  declaration^ 
archI>is1iop  Warham  obtained  lier  recejUion  into  the 
Benedictine  convent  of  St.  Sepalchre's,  near  Canter- 
bury. There  she  subsequetitly  became  a  nun  and 
continued  to  preserve  a  universal  reputation  for 
fiolincss.  From  lime  to  time,  during  the  seven  years 
of  her  religious  life,  she  was  to  all  appearance  wrapt 
in  ecstasy.* 

Lillle  13  known  of  the  life:  which  Elizabeth  Barton 
led  in  the  convent.  Btit  in  tl^is  period  she  spoke 
strongly  and  uncompromisingiy  against  sin,  and  ex- 
horted to  petiance  when  chance  afforded  her  an 
opportunity,  If  she  was  moved  by  an  evil  spirit,  as 
her  enemies  aftemards  pretended,  there  never  was  a 
clearer  case  of  Satan's  kingdom  divided  against 
itself.  Shf  blamed  the  general  laxity  of  the  age 
and  the  "  corruption  of  manners  and  evil  life  "  to  be 
{bund  then  in  England.  She  exhorted  people  to 
approach  the  sacraments  and  in  particular  to 
frcquejit  ctjnfession  :^\\A  other  good  C^itholic  prac* 
tices.t     Her  influence  over  the  mirds  and  hearts  of 

*  'Vii9  ciccoactt  ^ivfsn  ca  the  pirliaTncnl  roll  in  ilic  acE  of 
Btliioder  ^;;l(^e4  wiih  ihr  maSn  Aicis  of  die  V.t.'\y  aia  ichieJ  at>ove. 
wliEcH  b  X4\tn  fiom  Litntnrd'a  account  of  TliwAim'  pamphl^i. 
The  hUamder,  tiowtvcr,  (Icclircs,  aa  vritl  tw  suWqjcnlly  rcUwJ, 
ttai  ili«  vk'^iok  mait^r  \t';i«  x  dcc«fiEJon  arranged  by  Iho  iwo  prictt*, 
Rictnrd  Moiicnt  ^ml  Dr.  t^ilw^rd  Bockin^-, 

fLambaid,  p.  148.  Tlx  net  of  aUAimJcr  kcctha  to  admit  her 
Mpmntion  lor  vafictit/  and  h«f  inllucrcc  for  ^ood.  Kichurd  Mori- 
ton,  lh&  uncamproiniHing  ^upponcr  of  H^nryV  policy,  in  a  nrork 
piimcil  3<i  KOc<n  8ftcr  the  ctccituoii  of  tho '*lIoly  M^lU^^ui  ^^17, 
Admits  iticK^neral  opinion  gE  her  canctlty.    "TanJcm  compafAta 
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those  she  came  in  contact  with,  as  far  as  is  knowrir 
was  a  powirrful  iiic«:iitive  to  their  leading  a  belter 
life,  Henry  Man,  lor  example,  a  Carthusian  monk 
and  procurator  of  ilieir  house  itt  ShL-cn,  writes  early 
in  1533  to  Dr,  Bocking^  the  confessor  of  the  nan, 
in  enthusiastic  terms  of  her  "  Let  us  pniise 
God,"  he  says,  "  who  has  raised  up  this  holy  virgin, 
a  mother,  indeed,  to  mc  and  a  daughter  to  thee  for 
our  salvation.  She  has  raised  a  fire  In  some  hearts 
that  you  would  think  likr^  unto  the  operation  ui  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Clic  primitive  Church  if  you  saw  witli 
what  frequent  tears  some  bewailed  their  transgres- 
sions-"* At  a  subsequent  date  the  same  monk 
wiites,  thai  it  is  imiy  "of  late  it  has  p!ea«ied  God  to 
give  mc  some  knowledge  of  His  secret  and  wonderful 
works,  which  He  works  daily  in  His  special  spiriiual 
daughter.  This  '  accends '  my  heart  in  the  love 
of  God/'  1  bi-g  yoLj,  he  continues  in  his  letter  to 
Ur.  Booking,  "  to  accept  mc  as  your  spiritjal  son* 
and  ask  the  prayers  of  Elizabeth  Barton  to  obtain 
grace  to  mortify  myself  and  live  only  for  Christ/'f 
Another  monk  of  the  same  monaster)-  writes  to  the 
nun  asking  her  prayers  for  himself,  as  he  finds  as 
yet  but  little  profit  to  his  soul  by  his  leaving  the 

snnctkmonicc  fAniA,  cxpil  miruio  tu  modum  nofi  plcticm,  non  vulgua 
impvrilum.  srd  mn^t^njtci  atioqui  y'tros,  mulloa  prctcrca  dacLor«>, 

atqxic  Jitlco  kftnlotiit>OKto]icOJi,dcludcrc.*'— AjJomsuciaC^lutmuAiumt 

id,  7a  (1537)- 

•  CaTFDiJit,  \-l,  No.  8js» 
t/^A^.No.  1149- 


world."     His  letter  shows  what  an  exalted  idea  he 
had  formed  of  her  holiness  oi  life. 

Without  doubt,  howtver,  the  most  important 
tesliniory  as  to  the  character  of  the  *'  holy  maid  " 
is  the  opinion  as^  to  her  virtues  entertained  b^^  the 
Tcrerable  bishop  Kishcr.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  bishop  of  Rochester  was  no  ordinarj*  man- 
He  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  extraordinary  ability  and 
leaning}  and  unlike  so  many  other  bishops  of  his 
age,  he  had  not  spent  his  life  and  thus,  perhaps, 
blunted  his  judgment  as  to  spiritual  matters,  in 
attendance  at  cojtt,  or  by  occupation  in  affairs 
of  state.  He  was  esteemed  with  justice  the 
most  learned  bishop  in  England,  and  at  one  time 
Henry  thought  there  was  no  ecclesiastic  equal  to 
him  in  Christendom.  +  Of  advanced  age  and 
possessed  of  practical  prudence,  his  judgment 
balanced  by  va^t  and  varied  experience,  he  was 
hardly  likely  to  be  at  fault  in  reading  the  characters 
of  Elizabeth  Harton  and  of  her  adviser  and  con- 
fessor, Dr,  BocUing.t 


•  !hi^..  No,  i4ftS. 

t  '*  Quid  quod  lania  viitua  virif  taata  inicgiilo^j  lonta  fanu  fuit 
p«  intmiconim  on  ^mpcrlL  Natn  Hcnricus  ipse  cftavus  ^ut 
KVcrcni^lMiTtiuA  Pnlui  CiiiJi[tiilLA  scizpEum  tdiijuit)p  cum  in 
lluropn  icliuA  Lhcolof^o^  (JiinjiLH  kiit^ic  tnuhis  auclii^ntibui  taaaos 
«fit*"— B.  Mu«.  Arund.  MS.,  i^jj  f.  T^S  U  MS.  LlFc  of  Utbop 
FIfther. 

]  Tlic  venerable  bbliop  Fi^'bcr'jt  D^vn  opinion  as  to  the  Ciirc 
vbich  shotiM  Ijo  ukcn  in  not  too  rcAdily  ftccepiing  sc^callcd 
proptLecies  miy  be  githered  from  ihc  following  dccUrilion  alicin 
SavoREiibla  :«-''  IIuw  can  be  "  (Luilier),  lie  wrltex,  ^*  be  nufc  tbai 
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When  Henrj'and  Crumwcll  dc:crmincd  to  proceed 
against  the  nun  and  her  companions,  the  bishop  of 
Rochester's  name  was  at  once  noted  as  one  of  those 
who  had  been  connected  ^ith  them.  He  had  been 
from  the  first  one  of  ihe  chief  opponent  oi  the 
divorce  of  Henry  and  Catherine,  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  made  him,  perhaps,  the  most 
dangerous  opponent  of  the  royal  pohcy.  To  Cmm- 
well,  whose  position  depended  on  the  maintenance 
ol  the  divorce  and  the  completion  of  the  marriage 
o(  the  kinfi  with  Anne  Boleyn,  the  chance  of  striking 
a  blow  at  Fisher,  by  connecting  him  with  the  business 
of  the  nun  of  Kent,  was  not  to  be  lost.  He  sent 
the  bishop  a  message,  with  what  was,  no  doubt,  a 

all  Ms  teaching  is  from  heaven,  unless  it  w«  ckfirly  rcvcakd  t» 
him  f  Even  if  it  liad  bt™  rovcjiM^  «udi  rt^elirions  ir*  gcncfiUj- 
itt^c^Ufu}.  For  what  arc  Lhouflht  lo  cmaiuite  from  God  am  ofitfii 
fouikd  to  proceed  from  the  ikvit.  Does  not  St  Paul  ^aj",  Saun 
tnuisfiguT&a  btiD««lt  uixo  an  an^[  oE  hglK  ^  .  .  ,  And  ther«  wu 
alto  \d  our  own  lEmr^m  a  nni  unlr^^im^d  man,  J^rnrnc,  of  FlcrcncCt 
who  pcTsiaiemly  f  orcloM  to  ttic  Florcntiriw  tniny  ihingithai  were 
io  hLi[>(i«n,  on  which  accoum  lie  «vas  ^eatJy  liiou^hi  ol  by  rulers 
and  people-  Bui  itfier  hu  deaih  none  of  the  ihin^  he  had 
jiruplicikd  came  lo  paw,  by  uluch  mdiratioii  Jl  U  dear  (if  we 
1>cIlcvc  Jcrcmiiih)  t!)wc  prophecies  were  not  from  CoJ.  .  ,  • 
Jerome  lnniJ^elJ  was,  ihercEor*.  deceived  (as  may  be  *«n>.  althougti 
lie  v/at  a.  inaii  lUiuiiious  in  his  pt»chmg  and  life  (as  far  as  liuinan 
jadgncnt  can  kcw^v),  not  twervlng  a  hatr*!  brcadih  in  hh  icachJLi^ 
fiom  the  eilhodox  fiuluTfl,  cxcefjl  tlmi  ho  dcftpued  the  excommmu- 
iriilion  pa>%t(I  a^inu  him  and  taiif^hi  othcn  aU[>  xft  dltrrgj^rd  1(« 
Whercforct  i(  40  great  and  Catholic  4l  laaii  codd  be  »dui:cil  by 
rcvclationt,  what  ccrtainC)'  cin  wc  hnve  of  lUo  rcvclaljontt  of 
Luihcr?  "  AMcnionum  Regis  Defeniiot  Cap.  L,  Opera,  ed,  1597. 
n.  109. 
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Ircflchcrons  piece  of  advice.  He  urged  thai  his 
best  policy  was  to  plead  guilty  and  throw  himself  on 
the  royal  mercy.  Kishcr's  reply  is  not  known  to 
exist;  bm  the  long  rejoinder  of  Cnimweli  gives  us 
a  clear  knowledge  of  ihe^contcnts  of  the  lost  letter. 
"Where,"  writes  die  minister,  "you  Ubour  to 
excuse  yourself  of  your  hearing,  beheving,  and  con- 
cealing of  the  nun's  false  and  feigned  revelations  and 
cf  your  manifold  sending  your  chaplain  unto  her,  by 
a  certain  Intent,  which  you  pntlerKi  yourt^clt  to  luvc 
had,  to  know  by  'commonyng'  with  her.  whether 
her  revelations  were  of  God  or  no,  alledging  divers 
scriptures  that  you  vrcrc  bound  to  prove  them  and 
not  Id  receive  them  before  tliey  were  proved;  my 
lord,  whether  you  have  used  a  due  mean  lo  try  her 
and  her  revelations  or  no,  it  appoareth  by  the  proof 
of  your  Qvm  letters^  For  where  you  write  that  you 
had  ccnceh'ed  a  greai  opinion  of  (he  koHness  of 
this  woman  for  many  considerations  rehearsed  in 
your  letters,  whereof  the  first  is  grounded  upon  the 
bruit  (general  report)  and  fame  of  hcr^  the  second 
upon  her  enli:iing  into  religion  after  her  trances  and 
disfiguration  \  the  third  upon  rehearsal  that  bcr 
ghostly  father,  being  learned  and  religious,  should 
testify  that  she  was  a  maid  of  great  holiness;  the 
fourth  upon  the  report  that  divers  other  virtuous 
priests,  men  of  good  learning  and  rq)utalion.  should 
so  testify  of  her^  with  which  ghostly  f.'ither  and 
priests  you  never  spoke  as  you  coeiIcss  in  your 
letter  I  the  fifth  upon  the  praises  of  my  late  lord  of 
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Canterbury,  wlio  sliowecl  you  (as  you  write)  that 
she  had  many  prcat  visions  ;•  the  sixlh  upon  ihis 
saying  of  the  prophet  Amo**,  '  Non  favei  Dvminus 
Dcus  verbum  trist  rci^elaverit  sccrdum  suum  ad 
sfrvos  suos  fraphetas.'  "\ 

Crumwell,  as  might  be  expected,  made  light  of 
ihese  reasons  given  by  the  bishtjp  for  "  conceiving  a 
great  opinion  as  to  the  holiness"  of  Elizabeth 
Barton.  He  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
bishop's  belief  in  her  was  founded  on  his  opposition 
10  the  king's  divorce  and  bee*iiise  her  revelation* 
agreed  with  his  own  view  and  wishes  in  the  matter. 
He  told  him  plainly  that  his  excuses  for  not  having 
told  the  king  that  he  had  knowledge  of  the  nun'5 
revdation  were  worthless.  "  If  ihe  matter  come  to 
trial,"  he  added,  *' your  own  confession  in  these 
letters,  besides  the  witnes;ses  which  are  against  you, 
will  be  sufficient  to  condemn  you.**J     lie  eonrhided 

■  N,  Ilarpsficlct,  *'  PrtlcndeJ  Divorce."  CamJ.  Soc-,  p.  176,  say^ 
fit  Wftth^m's  jiurt  m  xH*^  :  ^*  TLia  W^trhum  v,^^  brou;;hr  up  in  New 
College*  of  WinchwiPf  nnd  Osft^ri.!,  a  inaTr.  be«irl«!f  his  gr^cJ,  tcArn- 
indEi  cf  (Icrp  piufuuEid  wbdoiDi  and  ^^  loM  chujc^lCor  at  the 
rccUni  bcfofc  ihc  caTdind."  He  \<\\  under  the  kln^'.s  dlaplco^ufc 
*  for  ccinc«;Lling  ihf-  maU'rr  of  the  luir^  tlUabpih  Barton  .  .  , 
find  CmcnA'el],  \h^%  aficr  ihc  fall  of  the  ardiiiAl  grcw  In  hi^h  «ml* 
DiAiLOn  Anil  credit  w{tb  (he  kini;,  acomlully  and  aptEefully  Mii3  i\\^\. 
if  ihe  Icing  u-oiifdb(7  rukj  hy  \ntt\  becaiua  htr  m^i;  ko  nrcEibJshop  he 
slionlr]  bo  han^^Ll  on  high  thsii  he  ml^ht  wtih  hit  Jjcck  IjIlnh  nil  the 

t  Wiifiht,  "Supprcw.  of  Mon-«U"  CamJ.  Soc.  p.  17, 
J  Amoj,  "StiUuiPt  f>r  K   VIH,,""  p.   5f.«fty«:  "  P^^iher  rfrterve* 
ihr;  AJiniMiion  of  pi^NlriiLf  in  uUbi-UniijEig  Ciumwcll'^  irrnpiLng 
promiM!  ol   forgivcncas  on  contJilioa  cf  ^wriiin^   Ld  the  king. 
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by  again  urging  \hc  bishop  to  throw  himself  on 
(he  king's  mercy  for  the  "  negligenc*^j  oversight 
and  offenc€  committed  against  his  highness  in  this 
behalf,  and  I  dare  undertake  tlial  his  lijghness  shall 
benignly  accept  you  into  hia  graciotia  favour,  all 
mailer  of  disploa&urc  past  bu-fore  ihis  lime  forgotten 
and  forgiven."* 

Thcf  bid  thus  made  for  the  support  of  bishop 
Fisher  to  the  royal  policy  at  the  expense  ol  throwing 
over  f he  *' maid  of  K<*fit,"  even  when  coupled  with 
the  threat  of  comlt^nination  if  he  refused  to  plead 
guilty,  failed  in  its  purpose.  His  name,  therefore, 
was  inctjdcd  in  the  act  of  attainder  which  was  pre- 
sented to  parliament  in  February,  t5;j4.  The  bishop 
■«as  ill  and  betjgcd  to  be  allowed  to  remain  away 
from  his  p)cic(;  in  the  House  of  Lords.  At  the  same 
time,  he  declared  to  the  king,  thai  he  would  have 
told  him  all  he  knew  as  to  the  nun's  revelations 
concerning  himself,  had  he  not  learned  for  certain 
that  he  had  already  been  informed  of  them  by  the 
holy  maid  herself, + 

In  another  letter,  writler  at  this  period  to  the 
"lords  of  parliament,"  Fisher  repeats  ihe  rcpisons 
he  had  already  given  in  his  letter  to  Crumwcll  why 
he  had  listL-ned   to   the  nun.      After  appealing   lo 

ncof^ixing  hi»  olTencc  an^I  enir«aiing  pardon.'  He  rerused  10 
purcliaBc  tiAhiy  hy  a  lie,  and  b^  deooancinji:  himMlf  ^  brcnkci  of 
A  \i\w  Lhftt  he  hEid  nc^'i^r  violuicd ;  hm  fcignifd  pcntt«nce  mifcht 
have  prejudiced  penoTit  imotvvd  wichMni  tn  thc«umc  IndjcimeiiL" 

t  C-Llcndir,  vii.,  Na  15^ 
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them  not  to  pass  any  act  against  him  till  hh  cause 
has  been  heard,  he  says: — "And  for  the  mean 
season  it  may  please  you  to  consider  that  I  sought 
not  for  this  vomnn's  coming  unto  me,  nor  thought 
in  hCT  any  manner  of  deceit.  She  was  th^  person 
that  by  many  probable  and  hkely  conjectures  I  then 
reputed  to  be  right  Inoncst  religious  and  very  good 
and  virtuous.  I  verily  supposed  that  such  leigning 
and  crafty  compassing  of  any  guile  or  fraud  had 
been  far  from  her.  And  what  deceit  was  this  in  mo 
to  think  so  wh<m  I  had  so  many  probable  testimonies 
of  her  virtue?  First,  the  report  of  the  country,  which 
generally  called  her  the  '  holy  maid ; '  secondly,  her 
entry  into  religion  upon  certain  visions  which  it  was 
commonly  said  that  she  had ;  thirdly  for  the  good 
religion  and  learning  that  was  thought  to  be  in  her 
ghostly  father  and  in  other  virtuous  and  well-learned 
priests  that  then  testified  to  her  holiness  as  it  was 
commonly  reported  f  finally,  my  lord  of  Canterbury 
that  then  was,  both  her  ordinary  and  a  man  reputed 
of  high  wisdom  and  learning,  told  me  she  had  many 
great  visions,  and  of  him  I  learned  greater  things 
than  ever  I  heard  of  the  nun  herself."*    The  bishop 

*  It  maf  Iw  of  iniereKL  to  give  here  iht  testimony  of  the  learned 
ICrasmus  as  lo  ilie  wcrlh  of  ardiblsliop  Warham^  in  onlcr  lo  jiiilg« 
how  much  rca»on  llcrc  was,  aird  is,  lo  uust  to  liU  opinioa  oi  iVc 
Holy  ^laiJ.  "  Here  I  am  rcamded  ol  a  min  woriliy  of  the 
mtinory  of  ill  p05t*riTj\  William  Warhnm,  arclihi^hop  of  Canter- 
btiry,  pr'tmLiic  of  slII  Kng].4nd ;  noi  only  \iy  thai  ililc,  litii  in  ic^iltiy 
tL  tlicologlin,  lie  WHS  a  clodor  of  both  hi*t! ;  lie  had  dbiiin^'iiiahcd 
himaeif  m  acme  enibi4<iji}Bfiucc«t;fiF(il[y  Accomplished  ;  and  tie  had 
aajuircil  tljc  favour  amt  esteem  oi  llcnTy  the  Scvcnih,  s  pHrtcc  of 
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once  more  declared  that  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  the  woman  *' honest,  religious,  and  o(  good 
credence/'  since  she  had  so  many  reliable  tesUmomcs 
*■  for  goodrcf.3  and  viriuc,"+  To  most  people  in 
th^'sc  t]:iyii  tht  opinion  which  the  learned,  prudenij 
end  saintly  bishop  Ftshcr  had  formed  of  the  "holy 
niaid  of  Kent "  must  weigh  very  strongly  against 
the  vic^s  of  her  enemies. 

the  h]j;hcai  judj^CEil.  By  ihc&c »lcp« he  Mat  ralud  to  the  emlrtcncc 
cf  live  Clilif<h  t>t  Cxnttdniry,  wJii<h  rank*  fori'moil  in  cli^iiy  in 
liut  u^;tiid.  Tu  iljb  lIuj^.  cxcYvdli]^  UnrLTcrtiinmc  In  IrfHr.  wjt^ 
«ddc4  another  aiill  more  so-  He  wju  oUigtd  to  lUkdcriakc  iltc 
oHicc  of  chancellor,  which  indeed  v'nh  the  K.ii;;liHh  is  UmW  roynl; 
and  10  iliH  offioef  is  the  Ikithjuf  p.iid  of  Imving  ihe  roj'al  crown, 
vitii  ll)C  eccptre  placed  upon  ii,  borne  bcfoic  Ijjm  whenever  l»e 
Itoea  forth  in  public,  b'oe  he  is,  as  ii  wcic.  the  c^c#  the  mouth. 
and  ihc  right  hand  o(  lli?  ^ii^b'*  ^^^  ^^^  Euprfm^  Judge  oE  the 
xrhotc  l^iiLisli  lEoiiiinion.  T\ih  ofTint:  lie  fiHrd  nirh  tuch  kUII  for 
many  ycits  tliat  yon  would  have  «aid  he  wivs  Icni  foe  ihat 
very  bunneu  and  bdd  no  other  charge,  fiai  at  ihe  same  time 
he  tt.it  *t>  v'tgWxJit  and  aft^^nilve  \\y  matTers  rdatmg  lo  religion 
and  his  ci;L]c«iiAMki1  fun4:iion»  ihai  you  woulj  My  he  vm 
eniiAj^cd  in  no  eiLlern;Lt  concernsn  fie  found  time  luflicient  to 
discharge  r*ligiOMsIy  ibc  wlemn  diuy  of  prayer.  1o  pcrloim 
mail  Ahiind  d^lly,  to  lie  picicni  be^idr«  sti  tun  or  ihrev  service^ 
lo  hear  ciiu^s,  to  receive  cmUixjica,  to  idvise  the  king  if  aii>- 
thin^  of  iEn})or(.iiiC4  hiul  arUen  in  court,  to  i'i»it  hia  churclics 
%vl«ni»vef  hU  piMence  wai  rK|uiny1,  to  receive  his  guccu,  oiicn 
amoimiing  to  ttvo  Jmndred.  For  ocvupations  to  varJoits  he  found 
cnc  hfe  »ullkiet»t.  no  pari  of  \vhich  he  Uatowcd  on  hunting,  none 
on  dice,  none  on  empt>-  ia!c*,  none  on  luxury  or  pl^iBvire*,  Jn  the 
place  of  nil  ihrse  ainu&enieiiitt  he  hjid  cJitier  »ome  agter^ik  ieAd> 
tng  or  convcraaion  tviih  a  karned  [n.\n."  (I-^cloidilcJoI  K^aKinus, 
NoLe  tn  "  rJlftrim^ges  to  Wabiiighim  and  Canierbury,"  ed,  J. 
Cinigh  Nichols.  K.S.A.,  1375.  p,  177,) 
t  Calciid4r>  vli..  No.  '40^ 
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By  the  midcllc  of  I5^^3  Henry  appears  to  have 
arr-inged  with  CrLimwell  lo  Take  some  steps  to 
prevent  any  public  condemnation  of  his  marriage 
with  Ann*?.  rL^sultmg  frum  the  denunciations  of 
Elizabeth  Barton.  Even  before  the  death  of  arch- 
bishop  Warham,  according  lo  Harpsfield,'  Crumwell 
had  contemplated  the  advisability  of  taking  vigorous 
me:isures  against  the  nun  and  those  that  believed  in 
hen  She  had  declared,  more  or  less  openly^  that 
in  her  trances  God  had  commissioned  her  to  bear 
icBlimony  to  His  displeasure  at  ihc  king's  proceed- 
ings. She  was  known  to  have  had  interviews  with 
Wolscy  and  Warham,  to  have  spoken  to  the  Icgatcs- 
o(  the  pope  and  to  h^iv*'  wnUi?Ti  to  his  holiness  him- 
self. It  is  hardly  likely  that  her  influence  had  much 
to  do  with  ihe  final  altitude  of  the  archbishop  or  rhe 
cardinal  lowards  ihc  divorce.  Neither  i*  it  probable 
that  it  confirmed  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  the 
friars  Observant  in  their  persistent  opposition  to  it  j 
nor,  glill  les'i,  that  it  deterred  the  pope  from  giving 
scTiteoce  in  Hcnry'a  favour  But  such  things  were 
saidt  and.  perhaps,  believed  by  Henry's  adherents. 
Even  Cranmer,  In  writing  to  archdeacon  Hawkins- 
an  account  oE  the  nun,  sayis — *'I  think  she  marvel* 
lously  hindered  the  king's  mamage,  for  she  wrote  io 
the  pope  charging  him  to  stop  it.  She  also  had 
eoTumuiiiealion  wilh  my  lord  Cardinal  and  with  my 
lord  of  Canterbury,  my  predecessor  In  the  matter. 

•  '^  Tho  Vrrtcndcd  Dlvorc*/'  Cimd.  Soc.,  p.  17S. 
"t  CatcnriAf,  viL,  No.  71^  <i)  find  (3]. 
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and  In  mine  opinion  staid  them  very  mncW  in  Uie 
matter."* 

Whatever  may  have  been  her  influence^  she  made 
no  secret  of  her  opinions.  The  king  was  well 
aw.'ire  of  it.  In  fact,  9hc  souirht  an  intcn'icw  with 
him,  in  ^hich  she  br>ldly  bl-*Tn*?d  whal  hf?  h;ifl  done 
and  warned  him  that  what  he  was  contemplating 
would  bring  upon  hiin  thf^  displrasure  oi  God.  She 
seems  even  to  have  vcnuired  lo  tell  him  that  to 
persevere  in  his  policy  would  be  to  forfeit  his  crown. 
Unfortunately  for  herself  she  had  not  confined  her 
warnings, to  the  royal  ear.  Her  sayings,  about  Got]'s 
displeasure  at  the  king's  doings,  as  well  as  her  hints 
of  further  possible  consequences  to  Henry,  began  to 
be  whispered  about.  And  no  doubt  they  were 
magnified  and  multiplied  on  their  passage  to  the  ear 
of  the  ever  watchful  Crumwcll 

The  position  of  affairs  in  England  at  midsummer, 
1533,  was  eritical  It  became,  therefore,  vital  to  the 
designs  of  minister  and  master,  and  indispensable  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  who  now  reigned  supreme  over  the 
heart  of  Henry,  that  any  symptom  of  popular  dis- 
content should  be  instantly  repressed.  Anything 
that  might  tend  to  stir  up  the  latent  feeling  of 
hostility  to  their  (riple  allianee  must  at  all  costs  be 
prevented.  Hence,  as  regards  the  "holy  maid  of 
Kent/'  M)  universally  revered  and  respeettrcl,  it  was 
rcccssary  in  the  first  place  to  fix  the  stigma  of 
hypocrisy  and  deceit  upon  her. 

■  Calendar  *i..  No.  1519, 
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This  was  vital  in  order  to  di3crcdit  her  in  the  eyes 
of  ihtf  peopfe  ami  to  anlicipatc  any  ill  effect  that 
might  result  from  thdr  belief  in  her  supernatural 
direction.  Cruinwcrll  from  tHc  6rst,  of  necessity, 
affected  to  regard  her  with  cortcmpt.  Under  his 
direction  parlian^ent  subsequently  declared  her  to  be, 
what»  even  before  any  examination,  he  had  suggested  - 
"  the  kypocriit  mm."  • 

Cranmer,  acting  on  the  orders  of  Cnimwcll,  abfjut 
the  middle  of  July,  153^.  ordered  the  prioress  0/  Si. 
Sepulchrcs  to  bring  Elizabeth  Barton  to  him  at 
Otford  la  order  Lh;it  he  iiilght  (examine  lier,+  Al 
this  intenricw  the  archbishop  vas  apparently  unable 
to  convict  the  nun  of  anything  more  than  a  firm 
belief  in  the  reality  of  her  vjiuons  and  revelation:^. 
On  August  Jith  Richard  Gwfjit,  the  dean  uf  Arclir^, 
wrote  to  Cnjmwell  an  aceoLin:  of  this  examination* 
"When,"  he  says,  "my  lord  of  Canterbury  had 
examined  the  nun  of  Canterbury  upon  your  interroga* 
tories  she  bf;;an  l<j  come  near  home  and  desirc-d  to 
speak  with  my  lord  ;ipart,  and  then  she  confessed 
many  mad  follies.  And  most  of  all  was,  that  at 
Whitsuntide  last  she,  being  in  a.  trance,  had  partly 
an  ansu'LT  of  the  king's  highness  and  of  the  queen's 
grace;  but  it  was  no  certain  answer  what  end  they 
should  have  in  the  oiatler.  But  she  had  this  answer, 
that  without  fail  at  the  next  trance  she  should  have 
a  detorniinate  answer;  and  therefore  she  desired 
licence  of  my  lord  to  go  to  Court  of  Street,  and  there 

•  Calcjiclar,  vl,,  Na  BS7.  t<^^n<^'.  No.  %f\^. 
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this  week  she  shall  have  a  trance  and  then  she  shall 
knuw  perfectly."  He  adds  that  the  archbishop  gave 
her  the  permission,  "  hoping  thereby  to  perceive  her 
foolish  dist^imulation."  Bat  for  "  your  inlerropa- 
torics/'  he  conclucJes,  "she  wotjid  have  confessed 
nothing,  for  my  lord  doth  yet  but  dally  with  her  as 
he  Jid  believe  !ttr  every  word ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
hath  alt  he  can  get  of  her,  she  shall  be  sent  \o 
you/'* 

A  month  later  Dr.  Rocking  "cellarer  of  Christ- 
church,  Canterbury,  and  lladlcy,  one  of  the  pcniten* 
tiaries  there/'  were  arrested  by  the  attorney  general, 
Christopher  ffaies,  ''as  secretly  as  pipssible/'  Al 
the  same  time  a  promise  was  sent  by  Hales  to  Cnjm- 
wcU  that  he  should  have  the:  pardon  of  Aldington 
and  the  ofEcial  of  Canterbur)'  within  a  few  dayst 
The  nun  herself  had  been  in  the  minister's  power 
and  subjected  to  his  examinations  since  her  visit  to 
Cranmcr,  It  is  woriby  of  note  that  from  this  time 
all  that  is  known  of  her  recantations  and  confessions 
cmaitate  From  Crumwell  ur  his  agents,  who  had 
already  determined  to  make  her  out  to  be  a  "  hypo- 
crite nun/* 

As  to  the  connection  of  the  monks  of  Christchurch, 
Canlerbury  with  llie  c;iusc  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  a  good 
deal  is  to  be  learnt  from  a  letter  which  at  this  time 
Thomas  Goldwcll,  the  prior,  wrote  tiJ  Crumwcll  on  the 
matter,     "As   concerning   the   knowledge  of   sucb 

•   Calenrlar.  v!>.  No.  91S7. 
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things  as  Elizabeth  Barton,  nun,  has  spoken."  he 
writes,  ''which  as  she  said  she  had  knowledge  of  in 
trances  and  revelations,  these  be  the  things  that  I 
have  heard  and  have  knowledge  of.  At  the  beginning 
thereof,  the  which  was  about  seven  or  eight  years 
past,  as  I  think,  my  lord  Warham,  then  being  arch- 
bishop  of   Canterbury,  sent  bis  comptroller,   called 
Thomas  Wallc.  of  Canterbury,  and  caused   nie  to 
send  two  of  my  brethren,  which   were  ihe  cellarer^ 
Dr-  Docking,  and  Dom  WilHam  Hadley,  bachelor  of 
divinity,  to  a  place  called  Court  of  Street,  to  sec  this 
woman   and   to  see  what   trances  she  had.     They 
went  thereat  the  beginning,  as  1  suppose,  somewhat 
against  their  minds  and  also  against  n^y  mind  except 
the  obedience  that  I  do  owe  unto  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  {if}  he  had  not  been  I  would  not  have 
sent  them  thilhor.     After  this  he  caused  and  gave 
license  to  the  cellarer  to  be  this  woman's  ghostly 
father."     He  then  goes  on  to  describe  how  he  hji<I 
become  acquainted    himself  with  the  nun  through 
father   Risby,   warden   of    ihc    friars  Observant    at 
Canterbury,  who  considered  her  "  a  person  much  in 
the  favour  of  God  and  had  special   knowledge  of 
Hira  in  many  things/'  and  thai  he  would    '  have 
much  spiritual  comfort  in  her  conversation."     And 
he  concluded  by  an  account  of  the  various  revela- 
tions iliatj  ill*  lie  had  heaTd,  she  had  made  from  time 
to  time.* 

Amongst  others  who  were  examined  by  Cnimwell's 
•  Wriglit,  **  Si]pprc»ion  of  ftlon-,"  Canirl.  Boc^p.  19* 
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order  to  discover  anything  which  could  inculpate 
Elizabeth  Barton  in  treasonable  practice:^,  Vas  a 
certain  Christopher  Wiimer^  an  anchorue  ''within 
ihc  bl.ick  friars,  Cantcrbiiry,"  He  acknowledged 
that  both  Dr.  Bocking  and  the  nun  had  been  to  see 
him  often  "  out  of  charity,  because,"  as  he  said,  "  1 
am  a  prisoner,"  Dr,  Bocking  had  always  xhown 
himself  a  singular  friend,  "  wherefore,"  he  added,  ^'  1 
pray  God  comforchim/'  At  the  same  time  he  declared 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  nun  in  an  ecstasy,  though 
he  had  often  heard  such  reports  about  her.  "And," 
he  continued,  *' by  her  perfect  life  and  virtue  I 
thought  it  supernatural"  He  moreover  never  heard 
her  spt!ak  against  the  king,  and  all  she  had  ever  said 
in  his  hearing  about  the  marriage  was,  "that  if  it 
went  forward  she  thought  it  would  turn  to  gri\it 
troublt."  The  anchorite  concluded  by  expressing  a 
hope  which  must  have  raised  a  smile  on  the  f^ice  of 
Thomas  Crumwell  as  he  read  the  evidence.  The 
wish  of  the  good  man  was  twofold.  That  "this 
matter  might  be  indifferently  handled,  fo:  it  is  like  to 
bL-  the  greatest  scandal  in  [he  church,"  anci  thai  he 
might  not  be  troubled  agaiiij  adding:  "it  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  my  contemplation  that  I  should  have 
in  Almighty  God."*  Crumwell  was  hardly  hkcly  to 
handler  iiny  iTiatter  "  indilTereruly  "  when  it  did  not 
suit  his  purp<iic.  and  he  was  certainly  not  the  man  to 
care  whether  a  thing  interfered  with  an  anchorite  s 
"  conLemplalion.'' 

•  Calcndnr,  vi»,  No,  1336, 
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It  is  evident  that  at  this  time  c^cry  endeavour  vras 
being  made  lo  iiicTiminiite  the  "  holy  maid  ot  Kent  ** 
and  her  companions,  together  with  many  persons  of 
higher  rank  and  social  position,  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  state.  In  view  of  CnjmwcH's  Ictlcr  to 
Fisher,  already  noted,  and  his  persistently  pressing 
him  to  seek  pardon  oi  the  king  for  ^' all  matter  of 
displeasure  past  before  this  time/*  it  is  impossible; 
to  resist  the  bclici  that  the  affair  of  the  nun  was  in- 
tended either  to  frighten  the  staunch  adherents 
of  Catherine  into  submission,  or  to  involve  them  in 
common  r^in  as  traitors.  The  dethroned  queen  and 
her  daughter  Mary  resolutely  refused  to  acknowledge 
by  any  act  of  theirs  the  justice  of  the  king's  action 
in  their  regard^  or  the  lawfulness  of  Cranmcr's  sen- 
tence of  divorce-  Thi*»  iinnncss  was  attributed  to 
the  support  derived  from  the  secret  suggestions  of 
Elizabeth  Barton  and  her  companions,  CrumwelVs 
notes*  at  this  period  arc  full  of  items  concerning  the 
doings,  real  and  imaginary,  of  the  supposed  con- 
spiratr>rs.  Tiie  king  likewise  complained  lo  the 
French  ambassador  that  Catherine  and  her  daughter 
had  been  seduced  from  all  duliftil  obedience  to  his 
lA-ishcs  by  the  baneful  influence  of  the  nun.+  How 
httle  iTuUi  there  was  in  ihis  suggesiioii  nay  be 
leamt  from  a  letter  of  Chapuys  written  in  Novcm- 
^^^>  '533-  "He''  (ihc  king),  says  the  imperial 
ambassador,  "  has  lately  imprisoned  a  nun  who  had 

■  /W„  Nos.  1149,  ijTo.  ijSi-j. 
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alwaj's  lived  till  this  time  33  a  good,  simple  and 
saintly  woman,  and  had  many  revelations.  The 
cause  of  her  imprisonmert  is,  thai  she  had  a  revela- 
tion that  this  king  in  a  short  time  would  not  only  lose 
his  kingdom,  but  that  he  should  be  damned,  and  she 
had  seen  the  place  pi^p^red  for  him  in  helL  Many 
bave  been  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  having  en- 
couraged  her  to  such  prophecies  to  stir  up  the  pcvjple 
to  rebellion.  It  seems  as  if  God  inspires  the  queen 
on  all  occasions  to  conduct  herst?lE  well  aiul  avoid 
all  inconveniences  and  suspicions,  for  the  nun  had 
been  very  urgent  at  diver*  times  to  speak  with  her 
and  console  her  in  her  great  affliction,  but  the  queen 
would  never  see  her  Vet  ihe  council  do  not  desist 
from  making  continual  inquiry  whether  the  queen 
has  had  any  commurncatiun  with  her.  She  has  no 
fear  for  herself,  as  she  never  had  any,  but  she  fears 
for  the  marquis  and  marchioness  of  Exeter  and  the 
good  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  have  been  very 
familiar  with  her"» 

AbouL  this  time  Elizabeth  Barton  and  her  com- 
panions underwent  a  strict  examination  in  the  Star 
chamber.  Almost  simultaneously  it  became  noised 
abroad  that  she  had  confessed  herself  an  imposcor. 
On  the  i6lh  of  November  John  Capon,  abbot  of  Hyde, 
and  at  that  time  bishop-elect  of  Ban_i;or,  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  "our  holy  nun  o(  Kent"  had  admitted 
"  treason  against  God  and  the  king ; "  that  is,  he 
explained,  she  is  "  not  only  a  traitress  but  a  heretic/' 
'  Cilendfir,  vu.  No.  I4T9'    Novcmb.  1  tth.  i^SJi 
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She  and  her  accomplices  are  "likctosuffcrdcath."* 
I-atiy  Rtjll.ind,  also  writing  ihc  following  day  to  Sir 
W.  Pasion,  says  *ihc  hcnrs  thai  the  "  holy  woman  of 
Kijiil"  \\,\s  bcjen  examined  by  ihe  coiiin.U,  "which 
!e/'  she  concludes,  "one  of  the  most  abomiaibtest 
mailers  that  ever  I  heard  of  in  my  life,  as  shall  be 
published  10^11  people  \^Uhm  three  or  four  days  at 
the  fijrlhi\st."t 

The  abbot  of  Hyde  was  somewhat  premature  in 
his  information  as  to  the  execution  of  the  nun  and 
the  others.  Crumwcll  no  doubt  calculated  OD  ob- 
taining a  conviction,  Unexpected  difliculiics.  how- 
over,  xvere  raised,  which  subsequently  oblli^ed  him 
to  proceed  against  them  by  a  bill  of  attainder 
passed  by  a  subservient  parliament  Chapuys,  who 
was  apparently  present,  gives  an  account  of  what 
happened.  '*  The  king/'  he  telU  his  master,  "  has 
assembled  tlie  principal  judges  and  many  prelates 
and  nobles,  who  have  been  employed  three  days, 
from  morning  to  night,  to  consult  on  the  crimes  and 
superstitions  of  the  nun  and  her  adherents ;  and  at 
the  end  of  this  long  consultation,  which  the  world 
imagines  is  for  a  more  important  matter,  the  chan- 
cellor at  a  public  audience,  where  were  people  from 
all  the  countitts  of  this  kingdom,  made  an  oration 
how  that  all  the  people  of  this  kingdom  were  greatly 
obliged  to  God,  who  by  his  divine  goodness  had 
brought  to  lii^h:  the  damnable  abuses  and  great 
wicket-lness  of  the  said  nun  and  of  hcrr  accomplices," 
•  f^iJ.,  No.  1433.  t  Uki.,  vi_j  No.  1438. 
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The  ambassador  then  goes  on  to  describe  how  the 
chancellor  dedared  the  king's  marriage  with  Arne 
valid  and  good,  and  *'the  sentence;  said  to  have 
been  glvt;a  i>y  lUc  pope  agam&l  ihe  king  "  of  no  force 
"because  his  holiness  had  been  indaced  to  pass  it 
by  improper  means  and  especially  by  Lhe  diabolic 
plot  of  the  said  nun,  who  had  writtc:n  to  him  a  thou- 
sand persu;ision4,  wlitcli  slif?  aulhorixc^I  in  a  spirit  of 
prophecy  and  divine  revelation  in  case  he  did  not 
give  sentence." 

"  Up  to  this  point  no  one  dared  to  say  a  word  or 
to  make  the;  smallest  sign  of  pleasure  rjr  displeasure. 
But  on  the  chancellor  proceeding  to  say  that  the 
nun  and  the  accomplices^  in  her  detestable  malice 
desiring  to  incite  the  people  to  rebellion,  had  spread 
abroad  and  written  that  she  had  a  divine  revelation, 
thai  the  king  would  soon  be  shamefully  driven  from 
his  kinj^doin  by  his  own  subjects,  some  of  them 
began  to  murmur  and  cry  that  she  merited  fire, 
The  said  nun,  who  ^as  piesent,  had  so  much  resolu- 
tion that  she  showed  not  the  least  fear  or  a^lonish- 
ment,  clearly  and  openly  alleging  that  what  the 
chaneellor  said  was  true. "  .  .  , 

Many  believe  that  those  who  have  the  said  nun 
m  hand  will  make  hrr  accuse  many  unjustly  in  order 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  queen's  party,  and  get 
money  fn>ni  iheni,  which  U  thir  riling  he  thinks  most 
of  in  this  world.  The  said  nun  has  been  almost 
entirely  under  the  koepcrshlp  of  Crumwcll  or  hia 
people,  and  is  continually  treated  as  a  f^nd  lady 
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(grossc  dame)  which  strongly  confirms  ihc  above 
named  suspicion/* 
^-  "The  chief  business*  still  rcm^M>s,  for  the  king 
insists  a  plus  non  pouvoir  ih:it  the  said  accomplices 
of  the  nun  be  declared  hercUcs  for  having  given 
failh  to  her,  and  also  be  guilty  of  high  treason  for 
not  h;iving  revealed  what  coTicernpd  the  king;  coin 
scqucrlly  their  goods  should  be  confiscated,  To 
thid  the  judges  during  the  last  ihree  days  will  not 
agree^  as  being  without  any  appearance  of  reason, 
even  as  to  the  last,  since  the  nun  a  year  ago  had  told 
the  king  of  it  in  person.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  ili^y  will  Jo  what  the  king  desires,  as  they  did 
when  they  condemned  the  Cardinal  for  having  re- 
ceived his  legateship."  t 

The  discussion  here  spoken  of  was  adjourned  for 
a  few  dayji.  Meantime  a  singular  spectacle  was 
witnessed  in  London  in  connection  with  the  holy 
maid  of  Kent.  On  Sunday,  November  23rd.  1533, 
she  and  her  companions,  Dn  Edward  Docking  and 
John  Dering,  both  benedicilne  mcrnks  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  Hugh  Rich  and  Richard  Risby, 
two  friars  of  Observants,  with   two   secular  priests, 

*  The  ■TAroilaiiDQ  lierc  given  of  "  grcKw  dame"  U  not  lliat  of  th^ 
cdklor  of  the  Calcjidar,  It  would  seem  a  more  probable  meaning  thai» 
"  Ittapid  hd/-"  Cramwctl  mlgtiE  ho[>c  by  good  trDatnn«nt  10  ^x  tier 
w  '* accuse  many  uiijuiiilr,"  vrhJIif  the  aiicuuiinnK  of  \  "fool" 
would  liArdly  Hcrvc  tiia  purjiOBc.  If  (his  wm  hia  motfvc  il  waj»  (!<■- 
feated  by  the  contiancy  ot  ihe  nun,  tuho  made  no  tuch  accuBiiion. 
P.  de  Ga)  Jtigos  trani^lAiFs  ihe  pliraae  by  "  hTgli  bom  lady  "  (Spaiu^k 
St.  Pftpcra  U.,  No.  IJ53O 

f  Calendar,  vi^  Nou  1445.    N'ov.  10- 
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Kichard  Masters,  parson  of  Aldington  and  Henry 
Ooltl,  of  Ald^rniary,  London^  togeihtr  with  a  gentle- 
man  named  Edward  ThwaitSj  were  placed  on  a  high 
scaffold  at  Si.  Paul's  cross  to  do  public  penance, 
The  pulpit,  over  against  them,  was  occupied  by  Dr. 
Capon,  the  bisliop-elect  of  Bangor,  who,  as  Chapuys 
relates,  "for  their  vituperation  r*?peated  all  the 
chancellor  had  said  against  thcm^  further  affirming 
that  the  nun,  by  her  feigned  snperscilion,  had  pre- 
vented the  caidtnrit  of  York  from  proceeding  to  give 
sentence  for  the  divorce."  *  To  the  companions  of 
the  nun  tn  this  public  humiliation  the  preacher 
attributed  "  levity  and  superstition "  in  believing 
these  revelations,  and  "disloyally"  for  not  revraling 
them.  He  specially  blamed  the  two  Observant  friars, 
*'that  under  the  shadow  of  the  said  superstition 
they  had  suborned  and  seduced  their  companions  to 
maintain  the  false  opi;iicn  and  wicked  quarrel  of  the 
queen  against  the  king."f 

From  this  public  penance,  which  was  performed 
in  "as  great  a  presence  as  was  seen  there  (at 
the  cross)  this  forty  winters,"}  the  nun  and  her 
companions  were  again  conducted  "  unto  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  much  people  (were  gathered)  through 
all  the  streets  of  London  "§  to  witness  the  sight. 
Before  leaving  the  platform  over  against  the  prca- 

•  Calendari  vi^  No,  1460.     Chapuys  10  Chai.  V.    Nov,  34. 

t  CaleiiJnr,  vii..  No,  7*. 

J  Calcnilar,  vii..  No.  7a- 
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chcr's  pulpU,  th(*  miii  was  retniireJ  to  hand  a  form  of 
confession  lo  l)n  Cnpon,  who  read  it  to  the  people. 
"I,  cl;un<?  Kli/aht^lh  Barton,"  it  ran,  *' do  confess 
thnt  I,  moat  miserable  and  wretched  person,  have 
bfcn  the  orij;inal  of  all  this  mischief,  and  by  my 
falsehood  have  d(;ceived  all  these  persons  here  and 
many  more,  whereby  I  have  most  grievous])'  offended 
almighty  God  and  my  moat  noble  aovcreign,  the 
king's  grace.  Wherefore  I  humbly,  and  with  heart 
most  sorrowful,  desire  you  to  pray  to  Almii^hty  God 
for  my  miserable  jiins,  and  ye  that  may  do  me  good 
to  make  supplication  to  my  most  sovereign  for  me 
for  his  gracious  mercy  and  pardon."* 

A  great  dnal  was  subsequently  made  of  this  50- 
called  confession  of  the  nun.  It  requires,  however, 
very  little  knowledge  of  these  times  lo  sec  thai 
it  provea  exceedingly  little.  On  the  face  of  the 
document  it  is  not  her  own.  It  was  written  For  her 
by  those  in  whose  power  she  had  been  for  the  (our 
months  previously  and  its  terms  arc  exceedingly 
vague  and  general  Chapuys,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  already  expressed  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
those  who  "had  the  nun  in  hand,"  whowcrc"aImost 
entirely  CrunuvL'll  and  his  people,"  would  make  her 
do  somclhing  of  this  sort.   Moreover,  the  demeanour 

•  Cak'ml;ir.  Vul,  vir,,  No.  71  (ii)*  It  \s  gr-nrnlly  «:ilr<J  (JirhII 
ihosc  who  did  penance  liAritlftl  BiMiiUr  confcaiiona  lo  lie  pic^i^licip 
but  xhcTt  ([oC4  iioi  fkppcAr  10  be  nrry  i\^  of  \\\\t.  In  TacL  the  form 
of  corfp^ion  u=h1  by  the  mm  would  rtnrl  to*how  lh:«  liers  tvriBtho 
only  onc»  il  cciublj  13  llic  only  one  nwmionctl  in  ihc  mbIp  [wprru 
of  thta  linx. 
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which  Ihc  ambassador  dpscribc5  as  m^mtamcd  by 
the  nun  in  public,  when  fiomeof  the  audience,  laking 
the  chancelbr'a  cue,  cried  out  thai  she  merited  fire, 
is  hartlly  to  be  reconciled  with  a  voluncary  confession 
iwo  days  subscqucnlly.  Under  the  mo5t  tryinjj 
circtinistarces  sho  declared  at  the  trial,  that  the 
chancellor's  account  of  her  revcblion  ''was  true." 
The  acknowledgment  of  f:ilsehood,  therefore,  at  the 
Cross  is,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious.  It  was  most 
imporiant  for  Crumwell's  ends  and  the  king's  service, 
thfi.t  the  popular  mind  should  be  disabused  of  any 
belief  in  Ihe  reality  of  the  nun's  revelation.  Of  th<r 
genera]  agreement  prcvtouityas  to  her  sanctity  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  ambassador  of  Charles  V. 
records  tlic  rumour  that  the  spectacle  enacted  at 
Paul's  cross  was  to  be  repealed  twice  again  at  that 
place,  and  then  in  other  pans  of  England  ;  and  this 
'*in  order  to  efface  the  genera!  impression  of  the 
nun's  sanctity,  because  this  people  is  peculiarly 
credulous,  iLnd  is  easily  moved  to  insurrections  by 
prophecies,  and  in  its  preseiu  disposition  is  glad  to 
hear  any  tc  rhe  king's  dis;id vantage.''* 

Some  ocknovvlcdgmcnl,  therefore,  that  Elizabeth 
Barton  had  been  for  years  wilfjlly  deceitful  was  a 
matter  of  vital  necessity,  and,  with  Crumwcll  to  man- 
age the  affair,  that  confession  would  not  be  diiBcult 
to  procure.  In  fact,  the  draft  of  a  letter  exists,  with 
corrections  in  Cromwell's  own  hand,  by  which  the 
Marchioness  of  Exeter  is  made  to  ask  pardon  of 
*  Calcadir,  Vol.  vi.,  No,  ttto.    Nov.  14- 
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Henry  VIII.  for  putting  such  belief  "In  the  most 
unwonhy  and  deceivable  woman  called  the  holy 
maid  of  Kent/'*  What  he  did  in  this  case,  he  may, 
wiih  belter  reason,  have  used  every  effort  lo  do  in 
regard  10  the  nun  herself.  According  to  the  act  of 
att^indcT,  indeed,  the  poor  woman  is  said  lo  have 
confessed  her  duplicity  and  fabchood  belorc  "  divers 
of  the  king's  counsel."  Such  evidence,  however, 
may  txrasonably  be  suspected,  more  especially 
when  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the  confession 
attribulL-d  lo  her  was  a  calumny,+  and  extreme 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
such  an  unwelcome  report.  One  preacher  at  Sl 
Paul's  cross,  in  particular,  declared  as  much  and 
for  his  boldness  found  himself  lodged  in  prison.  In 
his  appeal  to  be  let  out,  he  stated  that  he  was 
treated  even  worse  than  other  prisoners,  being  en- 
closed in  a  cell  of  the  narrowest  limits  and  most 
filthy  description  and  absolutely  prevented  from 
holding  communication  with  his  friends  or  even  with 
his  fellow  captivcs>  This  John  Rudd,  who  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  had  been  a  well-read  pro- 
fessor of  the  classics,  assures  the  bishop-elect  of 
Chester,  by  whose  good  offices  he  hopes  to  obtain 
his  deliverance,  that  the  only  fault  of  which  he  is 
accused  is  of  having  spoken  about  ihe  confessions 

t  Burner,  c^.  rocock,  i-,  p<  251,  snj-si  **l\  b  very  probnblc 
thit  ih«  repor[«  thai,  vmr^  abroad  of  h#r  being  forced  or  c]i4^Ht<'d  itito 
a  ronfrutnn,  nindc  ilic  king  Ehmk  ii  rrceuEiry  lo  proceed  more 
AcvcTclr  a^insc  her," 
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Atinbutcd  to  the  nun  of  Kent  and  her  companions^ 
He  had,  indeed,  said  "iheir  wickedness  deserved 
even  grealcr  paiiishmcnt  ;  nevertheless,  that  what 
was  imputed  to  tlicm  on  published  confessions  wa^^ 
altogether  a  calumny ;  and,  he  was  assured  by  per- 
sons worthy  of  credit,  th-it  they  were  not  convicted 
of  that  matter  before  the  king's  council^  further, 
that  this  was  evident,  because  no  mention  was  made; 
of  it  in  the  abbot's  sermon  in  which  their  misdeeds 
were  denounced."' 

This  confession,  however,  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance as  evidence  in  favour  of  the  religious  and 
priests,  who  a  few  months  later  were  attainted  and 
suflered  death  \iith  the  Holy  maid  of  Kent.  The  act 
of  attainder  suggests  that  the  secular  priest,  Richard 
Masters  the  parson  of  Aldington  was  the  first  I0 
persuade  Elizabeth  Barton  to  pretend  to  ecstatic 
favours  from  God  and  the  gift  of  pmipHccy,  Also 
that,  with  the  help  of  the  Christchurch  monk  Dr. 
Docking,  he  had  arranged  with  the  woman  to  simu- 
late the  miraculous  cure  at  Court  of  Street,  Even 
an  unusually  fair  and  able  historian  like  Canon  Dixcn 
evidently  considers  that  the  whole  matter  was  an 
arranged  deception  on  the  part  of  those  connected 
with  it  In  fact  he  fitates,  thai  *' the  poor  girl  was  per- 
suaded to  continue  by  simulation  the  contortions  and 
^ejaculations,  which  owed  their  origin  to  infirmity ;  she 
became  a  professed  nun,  and  the  complete  tool  of  a 
gang  of  designing  monks  and  friars."t  But  if  we  ex- 
•  Calendar,  vii>,  No,  303,      t "  Hiit.  of  Ch.  ol  Kng^, "  i»,  p,  JCO. 
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ccpt  the  derhnttTon  of  the  attainder,  which  is  really 
(jnly  evidence  of  what  Crumwcll  would  willingly  have 
wished  people  to  bclicvt,  and  the  so-called  speech 
the  cliroriicler  Hall  puis  into  her  mouth  at  Tyburn, 
but  which,  without  corroborative  testimony,  cannot 
be  unreservedly  received,  there  is  nothing  10  show 
that  any  of  the  priests  or  religious  did  more  than 
put  trust  in  what  they  considered  undoubted  signs 
of  holiness.  In  fact,  if  the  confession  made  at  St. 
Paul's  cross  is  worth  anything  at  all,  it  is  a  proof 
That  at  that  time,  so  far  from  making  accusations 
against  others,  Elizabeth  Barton  declared  that  she 
herself  was  the  "  original  of  all  this  mischief/*  Th*j 
same  is  evident  also  in  every  reference  to  a  so-called 
acknowledgment  of  guilt  to  be  found  in  the  state 
papers  of  the  period. 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  even  were  it  possible^ 
to  oxaraine  into  the  revelations  or  prophecies  of 
Elizabeth  Barton,  except  in  so  far  as  they  had  any 
bearing  upon  the  treason  for  which  she  and  her 
companions  were  condemned.  As  to  the  rest,  no- 
doubt  many  of  the  tales  told  about  tier  visions 
were  grossly,  although  perhaps  uninteniionally,  exag- 
gerated. Others  were  probably  without  any  founda- 
tion whaiever.  Sir  Thomas  More,  at  the  time,  touJc 
this  view.  Writing  to  Crumwell  as  to  the  relations  he 
had  maintained  with  the  nun,  about  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  speak  later,  he  confesses  that  he  thought 
several  of  the  stories  improbable.  As  an  example, 
he  takes  the  anecdote  about  the  Sacred  Host  said  to 
have  been  brought  to  her  from  Calais,  when  the  king 
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was  hearing  mass  there.  Of  Ihis  fw  says,  that  he 
"does  not  remember  whether  he  henrd  U  ai  the  lime 
or  since  she  w.13  in  hold;  but  he  thought  it  too 
marvellous  to  be  truf,  ard  very  likrly  thai  she  had 
told  3omc  man  her  dream,  who  told  it  out  for  a  rcvc- 
lalioTi,"  He  does  not  believe  many  of  the  stories 
that  arc  told  of  her  and  her  visions,  but,  as  he  has 
never  heard  them  (rom  her  oi*-n  lips,  many  o(  them 
may  be  mere  fabrications,  "  and  she  a  very  virtJouH 
woman,  too,  as  some  lies  are  pcradvcnturc  written  of 
some  that  be  saints  in  heaven,  and  yet  many  miracles 
done  by  them  for  all  thai."* 

The  purport  of  the  revelation,  which  concerned  the 
king  and  which  was  aflerwards  declared  by  the 
paVliament  to  be  treason,  may  be  learnt  from  bishop 
Fisher's  declaration  as  to  what  the  nun  had  herself 
told  him.  There  were,  it  is  true,  certain  variations  as 
to  the  precise  nature  of  the  declaration,  but  wc  may 
take  the  testiinony  of  ihe  vt^ner;ihlf  hishop  Fisher  :i3 
most  likely  to  be  exact.  In  his  Icllcr,  addressed  to 
the  Lords  of  P^irllament,  he  stales  iliat  whnt  the 
nun  told  him  about  the  king  was  this ; — "  She  said 
she  had  a  revelation  from  God  ih^t,  if  the  king  went 
forth  with  the  purpose  that  he  intended,  he  should 
not  be  kinc:  of  KnirlLind  seven  months  after,  and  she 
told  mc  she  had  told  the  king."  +  This  statement  he 
also  made  in  his  communication  with  Henry  himsdf.} 

*  Cjtlcndftr,  vii<,  No,  187".  f  -^^//-i  No.  140. 

J  Caltiii'iir,  K(J.  Jjij.  \\  in  unnecesaaiy  lo  drfcnd  thi«  «nylng  nf 
iht  iitjii,  bul  il  iiijix  ^c  veil  Vri^  CO  ikOEc  a»  a  comLtdt^iicc  that  dt 
j'art  t}»c  |>fcJiciirjn  war  verified.    In  April.  1535,  Anne  Bolcyn  wau 
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As  lo  the  use  of  force,  or  incitement  to  rebellion 
againat  ibe  king,  there  never  was  any  suggestion  of 
such  aids  to  Providence  on  the  part  ot  the  nun  or 
those  who  believed  in  her.  Again,  on  this  point  the 
declaration  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester  is  precise. 
"  1  conceived  rot  by  these  words/'  he  writes  to 
Henry,  "  I  \:iVv.  it  upon  my  50ul,  that  any  malice  or 
evil  was  intended  or  meant  unto  your  highness  by;iny 
roorta]  man,  hut  only  that  ihcry  were  the  threats  of 
God  as  she  did  then  affirm."  •  This  he  repeats  iu 
his  dcclaralitni  ro  p.*rlUment  ;  "  and,  as  1  will  answer 
before  the  throne  of  Christ,  I  knew  not  of  any  malice 
or  evil  that  was  intc^ndcd  by  her  or  by  any  other 
earthly  creature  unto  the  king's  highness,  neither  her 
words  did  so  sound  that  by  any  temporal  or  worldly 
power  such  things  were  intended^  but  only  by  the 
power  of  God  of  whom,  as  she  then  said,  she  had 
this  revelation  to  show  the  king,"t 

The  ven<rtiible  Bishop  was  included  in  the  act  of 


dtfdwcd  Quocn;  in  M*y  Cranmcr  procounccd  a  itciilcncc  of 
divorce.  In  July  the  pope  Annulled  this  tcnlcnce  find  cxcoiri' 
muTiicatftl  Henry  nn<I  Anne  M  \\\^y  flid  noi  sepiintte  before  Scp- 
Lciiibcr.  ^utiaeqLicniIv  extended  lo  October.  IIvur>  dL-tieganlcd 
the  fenletiGC,  anJ  wm  ipnf  faeto  picommtinicated  b  Ociobcr.  Jost 
«v*n  months  afier  Anne  Bolcyn  wi*  dcclarei  qnccn.  Ami  by  ih« 
hwiiof  CtiiiMcmlo in,  which  weie  then  in  for^c  in  Kr^itUnd.  anil 
by  whicti  ihe  futhcr  of  Hcniy  VIM,  hAd  Lccn  cDnfirnied  oit  the 
Uttonc  Ijy  the  pope,  every  excommunicaicd  person  IcrEcited  ill  civit 
rigk*  (IlL-r^'ptiruiher,  Vul  I,  p.  307*  Vol.  ii.,  p.  387).  Q'.  /)tf^. 
H^t-tcw,  April,  lS77' 

*  Calendar,  vii..  No.  139. 

fColenihr,  viU  No.  340,  ut  m^ 
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attainder  with  others,  fcrr  having  concealed  the  nun's 
prophecy  from  the  king.  According  to  Crumweirs 
plan,  ananged  before  the  meeting  of  parh<ttnentr 
they  were  for  this  to  be  "auainied  of  misprision, 
suffer  imprisonment  at  the  king's  will,  and  lose  all 
their  goods,"*  It  is  well  iherefnre  to  state  clearly 
rhal  it  was  known,  the  nun  herself  had  declared  the 
matter  to  the  king.  Fisher  told  Henry  in  his  leiicr 
that  *'if  she  had  told  me  this  revelation,  and  had 
not  also  told  me  that  she  had  reported  the  same 
unto  your  graec,  1+  had  been  very  far  to  blame,  ;ind 
worlhy  extreme  punishment  for  not  disclosing  the 
same  unto  your  highness  or  else  to  some  of  your 
counsell."  To  the  lords  also  he  decl.ired  that  the 
prioress  of  her  convent  and  Ihc  servants  had  assured 
him  that  the  nun  had  been  with  the  king. 

Every  endeavour  was  made  to  include  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  the  list  of  those  to  be  dealt  with  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  It  has  been  more  than  once  stated 
that  the  ;Lbsence  of  his  name  from  the  act  was 
due  to  the  exfrlioiis  of  the  chancellor  Audley  and 
Thomas  Crumwell  in  his  behal(.  There  seems  little 
likelihood  that  this  was  the  ease,  Crumwell  h,id 
no  reason  to  spare  More,  unless  he  could  bring 
him  over  to  the  king's  side.  To  involve  him,  there- 
fore, in  the  dangers  of  complicity  in  treason  might 


t  Mr,  GairOncr  (VoI»  vii.,  No.  JJ?)  mikw  th*  bishop  say  (hat 
jftg  would  liKvr  hrr-n  umlli^  of  extrFTiiir  jiimi aliment.    Tlic  liihbup's 
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have  the  effect  of  causing  the  cx-ch&nccllor  to  try 
and  save  his  life  or  his  goods  at  the  expense  of  liU 
conscience.  There  would  appear  to  be  litllii  doubt 
Thai,  with  this  view,  the  minisler  had  striven  to 
include  iMshcr's  revered  name  amongst  those  at- 
tainted, or  to  drive  him  by  pleading  guilty  to  accept 
the  royal  pardon  on  any  tcrmsp*  There  ia  a 
curious  reveUtion  of  Crumwell's  desirxr  to  fix  the 
charge  upon  More,  in  the  depositions  against  Eliza- 
beth Barton,  Amongjit  the  p;iper^^  stating  by  whom 
and  to  vi'hom  tlic  nun  3  revt-lation^  had  been  shown, 
there  is  the  following: — "He"  (Father  Risby)  '*con- 
icsscth  that  he  hath  showed  other  revelations  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  but  none  concerning  the  king  for  that 
he  would  not  hear  thcm/^  This  statement  is  run 
through  with  a  pen,  and  in  its  place  is  the  entry, 
"Sir  Tliomas  Afore.'*  This  has  every  appeaiancc 
of  being  in  Crumwell's  own  hand  f  and  U  added  to 
the  list  of  those,  who  had  knowledge  of  the  nun's 
saying  about  the  king. 

If  the  projt-cl  failtrd,  it  was  because  MotL*  had 
clearly  from  the  first  refused  even  to  listen  to 
;tn)'ih!ng  the  nun  had  said  about  the  king;  in  fact, 
he  had  warned  her  of  the  danger  of  speaking  about 
any  such  revdatloiis.  Eight  or  nine  years  befure, 
the  king  had  askod  More's  opinion  about  the  nun 
and   \\-m\   givwi  him  ;i  p^irLhinf^nl  roll  of  her  visions, 

*  Morv'»  n»n«  w^  incUi<Icd  in  tli«  bjj]  unlU  alE«r  it  ha^  been 
read  iIjc  iJtird  tjtnc.     Vtdt  '*  Iii)riia*  Journals"  p.  't. 
t  CilcnJir,  vi^  No.  146S  (2), 
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-which  Warham  had  lent  hi  en,  and  Sir  Thomas  bad 
loltl  him  that  he  dUl  nol  ihitilc  much  of  Uiem,  "  but 
did  not  like  to  be  bold  in  judging  the  matter." 
\ffiiiy  ycarii  *ifterwaril»,  ht!  Ii;ui  in'-t  lier  at  th« 
convent  of  Sion  and  after  an  interview  of  some 
length,  which  took  place  in  a  chapd,  he  formed  a 
good  opinion  of  her  virtLe.  h  is  true,  that  after  he 
had  setMi  the  open  penance  at  St-  Paul's  croMi,  he 
looked  upon  the  whole  matter  as  "a  detestable 
hypocrisy,"  He,  howi^vcr,  foundod  this  opinion  on 
the  "  confc$sion*'  of  falsehood  and  duplicity,  which 
P^tizabi^th  narton  was  said  to  have  m^de.  Perliaps, 
had  he  known  Tliomas  Crumwcll,  as  history  has  re- 
vealed him  to  us  f)f  a  &ubsec|ucnt  age,  he  would  have 
suspected  the  result  of  his  "practising"  with  the 
iicin,  Morc's  letter  to  the  minister  ciin(:KHl<^-s  wilh 
saying: — "Verily  this  woman  so  handl«2d  herself, 
with  the  help  of  the  evil  spint  (hat  inspired  her, 
that  after  her  confession  at  St-  Paul's  cross,  when 
I  sent  word  by  my  servant  to  th<^  pi[»c:!i»r  at  the 
Charterhouse  that  she  was  undoubtedly  proved  a 
liilsc,  deceiving  hypocrite,  the  good  mnn  had  had  so 
good  opinion  of  licr  so  long  that  he  could  at  the  first 
scarcely  boUcvc  me  therein.  Ilowbdt  it  w,in  not  he 
fllone  that  thought  her  so  very  goodj  but  many 
another  right  gund  man  besides^  ;i%  little  inarvd  was 
upon  50  good  report. "• 

Culcndar,  vii.,  No,  jS?,    TIk  value  to  I*  ittncbcd  lo  Fislier'a 

and  Morc't!  belief  in  (lifj  nun  (^  ilius  (UicJ  l.>i'  Krc^u'J  Mttriton  ui 
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The  day  following  the  piibHc  penance  of  the  nun 
and  her  companions  Chapuys  again  refers  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  Uing  and  Crumwell  to 
oblain  a  conviciion  for  treason.  **  Tim  king,^'  he 
tells  his  master^  "  has  not  yet  prevailed  on  the 
judges  to  make  the  oration  against  those  who  have 
practised  against  him  with  the  said  nun  in  the  form 
ihat  I  last  wrote.  He  is  going  to  have  the  affair 
discussed  with  them  on  Friday  (November  28th, 
1 533),  and  although  some  of  the  principal  judges 
would  sooner  die  than  make  the  said  declaration,  yet 
when  Ihc  king  comes  to  dispute,  there  is  no  one  who 
will  dare  to  contradict  him  uriless  he  wishes  to  be 
rcputtd  stupid  or  disloyal.  So  that  it  seems  as  if 
he  had  made  a  total  divorce,  not  only  from  his  wife, 
hui  from  good  conscience,  humanity  and  gentleness^ 
which  he  used  to  have  "• 

The  trial,  however,  ended  without  a  sentence.  In 
the  face  of  the  opposition  manifested  by  the  judges 
10  the  course  proposed  by  Cmniwell,  it  may  kwe 
been  deemed  more  prudent  to  proceed  by  the  surer 
method  of  attainder  by  act  of  parliament.      It  seems 


poiennt.  in  wiimum  indnccic,  non  ope  niioiinrt  gcrl  qitjccumquc 
iWic  ^er^bn^itiir.  Korieiisii  ^nim  tancilor  putAtxaur*  quam  ut  a 
^nnctimonia  bi-pocnsin,  a  virtuiihiw  villa,  flisr^rncrc  noii  po*^ei. 
MoTUs  iuj;cnto?i[}r  habiiui  (it  qium  ut  mo(U[:Eia  ilEj  oaoMincrc 
pOMCt.*'  '^  Api>nin\i«  cAliintniaruw, '  U  74-  Ttic  ^amo  AUllior 
also  tays  that  Silv*??:cr  Dariu*,  au  envoy  of  Pope  Clement  VJL, 
u^asau  sirtKk  wjili  ihc  »tiirctil>  oftl^c  nun  ilathefclJ  on  (Lc  gTOiiikl 
"And  reverently  kiascd,"  her  feet,  f<  74 J. 
*  /^Tff.,  tL,  No.  1460,  Nuv,  14. 
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at  one  time,  parly  m  January^  >534»  ^^  ^^^c  been 
contemplated  to  try  the  issue  of  a  new  iriaK  Crum* 
well  notes,  "lo  cause  irulictnipnls  to  be  drawn  for 
the  offenders  in  treason  and  misprision  concerning 
the  nun  of  Canlerbury."*  Shortly  ^ftc-rwarcis  he 
abandoned  this  plan,  however,  and  notes  that  he 
has  to  '*know  wbal  Xhv  Icing  will  have  done"  in  the 
matter.  Finally,  it  was  determined  to  present  a 
bill  of  attainder  to  padiameiit,  and  for  Crumwell 
this  was  already  tantamount  to  a  condemnation  to 
death.  Hlnicc  hr  ncjtcs  ihat  "Elizabeth  B^trtun, 
nun,  Edward  Bucking,  John  Denng,  Richard 
Masters,  Henry  Gold,  Hugh  Rich,  and  Richard 
Risby,  these  by  act  shall  b9  aUainied  of  high 
Ueasnn  aitd  snfft'r  d^alh."\ 

There  are  many  indications  that,  although  the 
existence  of  the  bill  and  iht  general  tenoLir  of  its 
provisions  were  known,  the  nam^s  of  those  implicated 
and  against  whom  prQ4:ee(Jln;^s  woe  to  be  taken 
were  purposely  concealed.  "The  consequence  was/* 
says  an  hislorian  of  this  period,  "th.it  everybody  who 
ever  encouraged  the  nun  was  in  no  little  anxiety,  and, 
fearing  that  his  name  might  be  on  the  terrible  list, 
was  anxious  to  please  the  king.  In  this  way  the 
goveniineni  bridled  the  opposition,  and,  as  neariy  as 
they  could,  ensured  the  passing  of  the  bills  of  suc- 
cession/' I  By  this  cuncealment  also  money  was 
wrung  (rem  those,  who  had  been  associated  with  the 

•  Calendar.  vli„  No-  49.  t  Ihtd.,  No,  7a 
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nun  in  any  way.      For  tliis  both  master  and  minister 
were  always  ready.       Richard  Masters    the    parish 
priest  of  Aldington,  who  was  subsequently  executed' 
j^trnds  Cnimwdl  two  gold  crowns  fur  having  expedited 
his  pardon.  * 

The  Canterbury  monks  also  profefised  ihemfielves 
very  ready  to  serve  the  king  in  any  way,  il  hu  would 
only  p;«sft  over  their  conneclion  wilh  the  "  M^id  oi 
Kent."  Thcycvcn  were  willing,  as  Cranmcr,  then  on 
his  visitation  iherc^  writes^  to  ofitcr  some  substanlird 
sum  of  money,  "  Only  a  few,"  he  says,  "  consented 
to  these  revelations,  almost  all  being  Dr.  Bocking's 
novices,"  The  prior,  a  man  of  no  malice,  ''  has  been 
touched  by  this  matter  They  desiie  my  mediation 
and  I  think  they  will  offer  £^oq  or  ^^300  for  their 
pardon*  Tim  mona-stery^"  hf.  ;idds,  "  is  not  'afore- 
hand  '  but  in  debt,  except  the  church  ornaments  and 
plate/' t  Edward  ThwaJtes,  whose  guilt  consisted 
in  his  belief  in  the  nun  and  in  having  printed  a 
small  volume  with  an  account  of  her  early  life, 
purcha:}ed  ''  his  pardon  for  1,000  marks,"  t  and  sub- 
sequently bishop  Fisher  had  to  pay  £y^^  ^^^  l>i* 
share  in  the  matter. 

On  Saturday,  February  aial^  1534,  the  bill  of 
attainder  *' concerning  the  condign  punishment  of 
Elizabeth  liarton,  the  hypocrite  mm,  commonly  called 
the  holy  maid  of  Kent,"  was  brought  into  the  Lords 

"  C«krct;ir,  vi., No.  1666.  t  /*^^-*No,  1519. 

t  "  Which  {£%o'>\  wa«  one  whole  yrti"*  revenue  of  his  tuhop- 
rkk."     B.  Mu**  Arutsd.  M&i  t^v,  I.  49. 
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and  read  ihe  first  time.*  Atthissitdngand  through- 
out the  proceedings  during  the  passage  of  the  bill 
the  lay  lords  far  outnumbered  the  lords  spiritual. 
The  various  sttps  were  Uilcen  betw*fen  the  date  of  its 
introduction  and  the  lath  of  March,  when  it  was  read 
for  the  fourth  time  and  accepted  by  the  house.  The 
accused  had  apparently  been  condemned  unheard, 
since  on  March  6th,  at  the  third  reading  of  the  at- 
tainder, the  lords  "  ihouglil  proper  to  inquire  whether 
it  would  accord  with  the  kin^  s  wishes  (cum  Kegio 
animo  quadrare  potest)  that  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
the  others  named  in  the  said  bill  (except  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  now  very  ill,  whose  answer  is  known 
through  his  letters)  should  be  summoned  before  the 
lords  to  the  Siar  chamber  in  order  to  say  what  they 
can  for  themselves.'* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  parties  attainted  "were 
not  able  to  disprove  a  single  article  of  the  act,"  For 
fiuch  a  statement  there  is  no  warrant.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  say  what  they  could  have  done  had 
they  been  allowed.  "They  were  all  attainted  of 
high  treason,  and  condemned  without  any  answer 
making  for  themselves,"  as  an  old  writer  asserts.f 
And  in  this  statement^  history  bt-ara  him  out.  It 
is  also  frequently  slated  that  the  offences  of  the  nun 
and  her  associates  were  unquestionably  treasons, 
and  that  **  ihey  received  a  fate  most  necessary 
and     most    deserved."       The    speciiic    purposes, 

•  '*  Lords'  Journal*;'  p.  68. 
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proftouriccd  by  the  statute  of  Edward  I,  to  be 
iTauorous  were  war  or  the  king's  de^lh.  There 
is  not  a  shadow  of  c^'idcncc  to  connect  Elizabeth 
Barton  wiih  any  ovtrrt  act  against  the  king,  and 
the  time  had  not  come  when  treason  could  be  con- 
strued from  words  or  beliefs,  "  lier  denuncia- 
tions," vrites  Amos,  ''would  appear  to  have  had 
reference  to  a  sprrial  provldeiire,  such  as  Henry  had 
put  in  the  hendsof  his  subjects,  when  he  represented 
:hat  ihe  loss  of  his  children  by  queen  Catherine 
plainly  showed  that  heaven  was  opposed  to  hil 
marriage  with  her.  Tlf-  nun's  revelatitjn?t  had  chiefly 
regard  to  the  kin^'5  future  and  contingent  conduct., 
warning  him  of  what  Inr  miylit  incur  or  avoid 
and  they  had  been  refuted  by  events  that  had 
occurred,  .  .  . 

"  Lord  Coke  lays  it  down  in  two  of  his  works 
that  the  ofFences  of  ihe  nun  of  Kert  and  her  con^ 
federates  were  not  treason.  In  his  third  Institute^ 
in  his  memorable  commentary  on  \X\q  words  in  the 
Statute  of  treasons  per  avert  /ait  he  has  this  note  : 
•  See  25  Henry  VIIL,  c.  12.  Elizabeth  Barton  and 
others  attainted  by  parliament  for  divers  words  and 
conspimclrs,  wWxch  being  rot  within  this  act  without 
an  evert  cct  ihey  could  not  be  attainted  by  common 
law/  And  in  his  fourth  Institute  He  writes:  *  And 
where,  by  order  of  law,  a  man  cannot  be  fitlainted  of 
high  treason  unless  the  ofiencc  be,  in  kiw,  high 
treason,  he  ought  not  to  be  allaintcd  by  gcrcral 
words  of  high  treason  by  authority  of  parliament  (as 


tt 
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sometime  hath  been  used)  ;  but  Ihc  high  treason 
ought  to  be  speciHcally  expressed,  seeing  that  the 
court  of  parliament  is  the  highest  and  most  honour^ 
able  court  of  justice,  and  ought  to  give  example  to 
inferior  courts.'  Lord  Coke's  marginal  nolo  to 
which  passage  is  T  '25  Henry  VIII,,  c-  13,  Eliz, 
Barton  and  others/  "  • 

The  nun  and  her  companions  were  condemned, 
therefore,  by  a  tribunal  wliich  hi\A  not  heard  them 
in  their  defence.  In  the  very  bill  reference  is  made 
for  the  truth  of  the  facts  to  examinations  not  before 
the  parliament,  but  before  the  king's  council.  The 
bocks  and  writings  had  been  "  seen  and  examined 
by  the  king's  most  honourable  council"  and  the 
matters  "  confessed  plainly  before  the  king's  most 
honourable  council/  as  the  bill  of  attainder  declared. 
The  tribunal  that  decided  the  case  was  not  thai 
which  had  examined  and  the  attainted  persons, 
though  at  hand,  were  not  heard  for  themselves, 

"It  remains  to  be  noticed,"  writes  Amos,  '*  that 
ihe  nun  and  her  accomplices  were  doubly  punished, 
for,  previous  to  their  attainders,  they  had  been 
exposed  on  a  platform  at  Paul's  cross,  by  the  side 
of  the  pulpit  [  and  when  the  sermon  was  over  they 
u^erc  compelled,  one  by  one,  to  deliver  their  'bills' 
expressive  of  penitence  for  having  offended  God  and 
the  king  to  the  preacher,  who  read  (hem  aloud  to 
the  surrounding  crowd;  further  punishment,  it  is 
conceived,  in  the  case  of  the  nun  herself,  if  not  also 

^  Anm^  "  Sialulca  H.  VIII,,"  p.  44. 
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o(  hcT  accomplices,  was  ncrsher  necessary  ror 
deserved  ;  and  it  may  be  thought  ihat  they  were  all 
put  to  death,  even  upon  the  showing  of  the  indict- 
ment, by  retrospective  law."-* 

On  May  5th,  1534,  Elizabeth  Barton  and  her 
companions  were  executed  undt^r  this  unjust  act  of 
attainder  at  Tyburn.  Father  Thomas  Bourchier,  an 
English  Franciscan  Observant,  declares  that  the 
lives  of  his  two  brethren,  Fathers  Risby  ard  Rich, 
were  twice  offered  to  Ihcm  if  they  would  accept 
Henry  as  supreme  head  of  the  English  Cburch»t 
What  was  done  to  the  Franciscans  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  done  in  the  case  of  those  who 
suffered  with  them.  Dr.  Bocking  and  father  Dcring, 
the  two  monks  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Christ  Church,  C;interbury,  and  the  two  secular 
priests,  Richard  Masters  and  Henry  Gold.  It  is 
needless  I0  say  that  the  offer  was  rejected.  The 
character  of  their  deaths  may  be  estimated  accord- 
ingly, 

•  "Siatutc«H.VlII,,"p.4^ 

t  "Hist.  Kcc.  dc  MartyrioFF-  OrJ-Mjii,;'  15BJ.  Boarc1iL«ria 
an  luLhuril)'.  He  lixiV  the  Franciscan  h^blt  ai  Orccimich  utioiit 
1557  upon  the  r«ff>rftlion  of  the  order  b^  <io«ti  Maiy,  lie  n'OulJ 
(tiu8  liai'<  known  Goiutj  ol  ibe  cld  I'iaqcUc^  brtiliien  of  Kaibert 
Itich  an  J  Kihl>j'. 


'PTER     V. 

THE   FRIARS  OBSERVANT. 

Thf  session  f>f  Parliament,  which  commwiced  in 
January,  1 534,  was  chiefly  occupied  in  framing 
measures  against  the  exercise  of  pap;))  authority  m 
England.  The  Imperial  ambassador, Chapuys,  always 
well  informed  as  to  the  acis  and  intentions  of  Meniy, 
writing  the  following  montli  to  Charles  V,  says  that 
the  commons  had  taken  away  all  auLliurlty  from  the 
Holy  See,  and  given  to  the  crown  power  to  nominate 
to  vacant  bishoprics.  He  adds  that  'Mhe  king  is 
very  covetous  of  the  goods  of  ihc  churchy  which  he 
alrt?;idy  considers  as  his  palrimotiy."'  Before  Kssler 
he  again  writes  that  the  lords^  "  to  the  great  regret 
of  good  men,  whn  were  in  a  minority,"  had  been 
obliged,  *'  owing  to  the  threats  and  practices  of  the 
king/'  to  ratify  these  enaelmenls  of  the  lower 
house. t 


•  CflTendar^  vK.,  No.  [71.    Feb,  ti,  1534, 

t  Ibid.,  No,  373.  In  speaking  of  the  Piijiiiimcnl  of  I  sjS  \l  will 
be  ntccsaary  10  stiow  w^t-iI  those  ''  Ihrciis  and  pracliccj  "  were.  We 
may  licre  note  ihiiti  Hisht>p  Tiinsuf)  of  Durham  Vt'u  prevent^ 
nllPTiding  p^rlUmcnt  hy  ihisulvc  oriJers  from  CruTn^dl  anJ  the 
King. 
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Amongst  other  provisions,  made  in  tliis  parliament 
far  cutting  off  England  from  ihe  ancient  jurUdiclion 
of  Roine,  was  the  transfer  of  papal  authority 
over  Tht?  religious  tioust^s  to  the  crown.  Tht*  power 
of  archbishops  and  bishops  to  visit  and  control 
the  inonnMeries  and  convents^  siluati^d  witliin  the 
limits  of  their  individual  dioceses,  had  long  been  a 
i^ubjf.Tl  of  debate.  Its  exercise  had  often  given  rise 
to  difficulties  and  dissensions,  which  were  settled 
only  by  recourse  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scc-  At  all  times,  however,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  cnmp.iratively  f(?w  exempt  muiiiistenes  and  of 
the  various  orders  of  friars  and  others  associated  in 
congregations  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
country  and  directed  by  foreign  superiors,  the  epis- 
copal power  of  visiLidon  w.i*i  exrn:is(rd  at  remiUr 
periods.  The  bishop  or  his  oiBccis  also  directed 
the  canonical  elections. 

Henry  had  now,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  taken  Atme  Doleyn  publicly  as  his  ejueen. 
This  step  necessitated  a  policy  of  revolt  against 
papal  jurisdiction.  It  Tnight  have  hr_'cn  supposed^ 
that  the  authority  over  exempt  monasteries  would 
now  have  passed  to  the  bishops  of  the  country'.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  specially  enacted  that  neither 
archbi!iliop  nor  bishop,  "nor  any  other  person  or 
persons,"  should  have  power  to  "visit  or  vex"  the 
religious  houses,  but  that  the  management  of  a]| 
things  concerning  them  should  be  left  to  the  king 
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and  such  as  he  should  appoint.  At  ihis  time  the 
greatest  uncertainty  existed  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  royal  prerogatives  in  matt<ir5  ccclc5La!;tical  and 
spiriluaL*  Ecclesiastics  were  ii-arncd  to  attempt 
nothing  except  at  their  pcriL  This  perplexity  pre» 
vented  freedom  of  discussion  and  enforced  passive 
obedience  to  the  royal  will.  The  exemption  of  the 
rcEigious  bodies  from  episcopal  control,  however, 
U'hile  it  appeared  to  shield  ihem  from  unnecessary 
interference,  in  reality  veiled  a  deep  design 
af^ainst  their  liberties  and  existence.  The  re* 
moval  of  all  matters  concerning  the  regular  orders 
from  the  bishops  to  the  king  in  his  court  of 
chancery  was  the  first  step  towards  their  ultimate 
destruction. 

Al  the  same  time  the  pulpit  was  strictly  guarded 
and  the  liaster  sermon*;  of  I5;i4»  were  directed  as  far 
jis  could  be  ^igain.sl  \\m*.  ^idjie  ;ind  liis  ^utlionly.f 
The  definite  sentence  of  the  Holy  See  against  the 
divorce  finally  forced  the  king,  although  as  it  ap- 
pears most  reluctantly,  to  widen  the  breach  between 
England  ami  Rome.  He  ha.d  Lo  make  his  I'hoice 
between  dutiful  submission  and  active  retaliation^ 
The  hnpeilal  amlKissador,  in  the  April  of  this  year^  j- 
writes   that  after  the  news  of  Che  sentence,  the  king 


*  Th«  bi»liop3  jii  their  unccrtailnly  took  out  myftl  liccrv^c*  for  the 
■cx«cuiian  oi  Uicir  qjiscopal  functioo*.    Wub«,  "  Suic  of  Cburcb/' 

tC4itiLiJ&r,  vii.,  No.  464, 
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"comm-indefl  the  preachers  for  Easter  to  say  the 
worsi  tlicy  possibly  could  against  ihe  poptr^ui  whicli 
they  have  acquitted  themselves  desperately,  saying 
the  most  outrageous  and  abominable  things  in  the 
world.  He  also  ordered  that  the  statutes  made  in 
parlhiment,  which  he  had  suspended  and  rc^^erved  in 
fectorc  till  St,  John's  dayj  should  be  immediately 
published/'^ 

Somewhat  later  Cranmer,  acting  no  doubt 
under  CrumwelVs  orders  to  keep  a  check  dh  pulpit 
utterances,  had  recourse  to  the  novel  expedient  of 
rcrvoking  all  preaching  licenses  throughout  !iis 
dioccsCp  He  further  directed  all  the  bishops  of  his 
piovincc  to  do  the  same,  and  this  restnctioii  was 
maintained  in  force  for  a  year-  Cranmer,  in  the 
opinit>n  of  Chapuys,  had  now  been  establisln^d  by 
Henry  as  an  English  antipope.  He  "had  begun 
to  exercise  his  anlipapality^  making  bulls  for  three 
bishoprics  and  consecrating"  by  virtue  of  his  own 
authority,  t  Still,  at  this  moment,  on  account  of  the 
share  he  had  taken  in  the  divorce,  the  archbishop 
was  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  country.  When 
he  held  a  visitation  at  Canterbury  in  the  autumn,  his 
very  life  was  supposed  to  be  in  darger  ^nd  he  had  to 
seek  protection  from  the  government  during  his  stay 
in  his  own  cathedral  city.  {  As  an  example,  no 
doubt,  "Dan  William  Winehelsea/'  a  monk  of  St. 

♦  Calendar,  vif-,  No.  469,    April  la. 

JDixcn/Mlisl.  oECl).  ofEng^"!-,  p.  %yi.  Hook's  "Lires/*  v., 
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Augiisiine's  5bl>ey  ihere,  was  committed  to  prison. 
He  had  turned  the  archbishop  to  ridicule  among  his 
brethren  in  a  place  called  '^  the  spone  or  Little  Joy, 
between  the  peats  of  evensong."  His  special  offence 
was  that  he  had  laughed  at  Cranmer  and  his  "  new 
learning,"  calling  him  "  a  fool  archbishop."  * 

To  carry  out  his  designs,  it  became  ncccss.iry  for 
Henry  to  deal  sternly  and  at  once  with  the  religious 
orders.  They  and  the  friars  were  not  so  easily 
controlled  as  the  general  body  of  Engll-sh  ec- 
clesiastics. From  the  ranks  of  the  friars  in  par- 
ticular came  most  of  the  popular  prcaclicrs  of  ihe 
day  and  their  utterances  were  more  difficult  to  check 
than  those  of  the  clergy,  whose  oratory  had  been 
restrained  by  the  directions  of  the  archbishop. 
Moreover,  as  they  were  possessed  of  no  person:!]  and 
very  little  corporate  property  the  fear  and  threat  of 
confiscatinn  had  not  the  same  terrors  fc>r  thrtu  as  for 
the  beneficed  clergy.+  Other  restraining  inlluences, 
therefore,  had  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  ihem. 

Of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  however,  none  with- 
stood the  policy  of  Henry  uith  greater  featk'^ssness 
and  pertinacity  of  purpose  than  the  Franciscan 
Observants,  {     Two  of  these  friars  were  implicated 

*  Calendnr,  \\U  No- 1  $od. 
f  IbiJ-.  Pfcfncc,  xxviiL 

tS^ijJcM,  "Ecliiam."  Lcvis'lntu.  p.  ujh  Tie  Otnervant  fihf* 
were  %  reformed  trangh  oi  the  firc-it  I-'ranciican  or Jcr.  The/  wcro 
insiiluicd  about  1400  by  St.  B^rnartlin^  of  Si^nnn.  nrcl  confirmed 
by  lltcCoflncil  of  Coji»t<Lncc  xn  14U.  ahiI  lEieru^Lid^  bj'  Eu^cinua 
IV.  and  other  popes*    ^^>i£  Kdwaid  IV,  is  uid  to  have  brouxhl 
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with  the  "  Holy  maid  of  Kenl."  As  parlakern  of  her 
unjust  sentence  they  were  executed  at  Tyburn  a 
fortnight  after  Easter,  1534-  HcAlfi^  houTvefj  had 
sct'minj^y  no  terrors  for  men,  who  had  lied  from  the 
pleasures  of  lite  :\%  ihe^y  had.  "^  Secluded  from  the 
commerce  and  pleasures  of  the  world/*  writes  the 
histnit;in  Li;igard,  Mhry  fclt  fe\\er  tt-mpipiiions  to 
sacrifice  their  conscience  to  the  commands  of  their 
sovereign,  and  seemed  more  eager  to  court  Ihc 
crown  than  to  flee  from  the  pains  of  martyrdom/'* 

There  were  six  monasteries  of  these  Franciscan 
Observants  in  England.  Of  these,  none  bore  a  hii;;her 
character  for  disdpline  and  regularity  than  ihal  of 
Greenwich.  In  1513  Henry  VIM,  himself  had 
written  more  llian  once  to  the  pope,  Leo.  X.,  in 
their  favour-  He  d<?clarc5  that  towards  them  he  has 
the  most  deep,  d(?voiet*  affection.  So  much  does  he 
admire  their  holiness  of  life  that  he  Tnds  it  quite 
impossible  to  describe  iheir  merits  as  they  deserve. 
They  present  an  ideal  of  christian  poverty,  sincerity 
and  charity;  their  lives  are  devoted  to  faslirg, 
watching,  prayer;  and  they  are  occupied  in  **  hard 
toll  by  ni^hi  and  day  "  10  win  sinners  back  to  God.f 
The  convent   had    been  placed  by  Henry  VIK  at 

[licm  iiiTtngbntl.  Tamn^r,  however.  *iij^,  '■!  find  no  account  o( 
llicir  being  here  lill  Xing  IJcnij  VH.  buih  l«0  Ci  three  Iiooks  fof 
them>'*     Vi^t  "  M  on  net  icon,"  vih,  p.  1504* 

•Lingarrt,  *'  Wisx.^"  v\.,  p.  385. 

tElIi*.  *'Orig.  Lttiefs/'  TUtA  Str.  I.,  p  165-  Hcnrj  VHL 
to  LcoX.  Mirch  11,  1513,  Tfom  tl.  Mm,  Vak. Tnn«cripL«,  Vol. 
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Greenwich^  rear  to  the  court,  and  queen  Catherine 
had  chosen  one  of  the  brethren,  the  fe:irlcss  and 
saintly  friar  Forest,  as  her  confessor* 

Frain  thr  (irsi,  as  a  body,  they  had  taken  the 
part  of  the  unfortunate  and  injumd  queen  and  main- 
tained the  inju&tice  and  illegality  of  the  pretended 
divorce^  In  this,  indeed,  they  had  been  in  reality 
only  the  exjK>nems  of  the  popular  judgment  on  the 
question.  When,  for  instance,  Dr.  George  Brownest 
the  prior  uf  the  Atiguslinian  friars  in  London,  in  a. 
^icrmon  at  Easter,  1533,  proclaimed  Anne  Bolcryn 
queen  and  called  on  all  to  pray  for  her,  his  audience 
rose  in  a  body  and  left  the  church.  So  high  did  the 
feeling  run,  that  the  lord  mayor  wa*  commanded,  as 
Chapiiys  tells  his  master,  to  sec  that  no  such  a 
demonstration  of  the  popular  view  was  aj^ain  at- 
tempted. The  city  companies  were  consequently 
peremptorily  ordered  to  maintain  silenee  altogether 
on  the  question  and  to  restrain  ilicir  apprentices 
from  murmuring  against  the  elevation  of  the  king's 
mistrcs^o  his  throne^ 

The  fiiars  Observant  of  Greenwich  were  not  so 
easily  silenced.      "They,  indeed/'  writes  Sanders, 


*  Qucf-n  Cailierin?*  wlicri  ilic  court  was  at  Crcenwicli,  is  toitl  to 

h.ivi:  ruji-ii  ^Iwn^ji  at  midnigM  to  bc  present  al  the  It'tm,'  matins. 
"  Colled  Atij^To-Min.,'*  p,  *  r6. 

f  Dr*  Gcor^-c  Bioviich  tn  Augi^tiriUn  fnar.  was  tuppOACil  10 
\\\\'z  Quitc^  Iknr/  ind  Anne  in  the  prjvalc  marnagc,  vhicd  look 
plilce  probabl^r  Jan<  25,  1533*  Cf.  Gairtlntr,  Preface,  Vol.  vi.,  p. 
XfL 

X  CAleodaJ.  vi ,  No.  391. 
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"both  in  iniblic  disp ut.it Ions  and  in  their  sermon?, 
most  CAineatly  maiDtaincd  that  the  marritige  of 
Cdllicrlno  was  good  and  lawful."  Yet  even  here, 
among  so  many  good,  there  were  not  wanting  some 
lo  gcj  wilh  the  stream.  Here,  as  in  so  many  re- 
lijiioua  houses  at  this  period,  Cnimwcll  found  a  spy 
lo  report  to  hiin  ihe  dispositions  and  intentions  of 
ihe  cloistered  religious.  In  ihts  case  a  lay  brother. 
Richard  Lyst^  aftirwards  rewarded  for  his  services  by 
a  place  at  Cambridge,*  was  Crumwcirs  agent,  and 
hi.'  kept  him  informed  as  to  the  feelings  and  doings 
of  his  brethren-  Early  in  February,  1533,  he  writes 
to  his  employer  that  he  coiiMden^  tlic  discipline  of 
his  monastery  altogether  too  severe.  Tht:  religious 
are  corrected  and  *'  punished  for  nothing "  and 
many  of  ihcir  fathers  show  themselves  much  against 
the  king.  Of  these  the  chief  and  leading  spirits  are 
Fatho's  PctOj  Elstow,  and  Forest,  Above  the  rest 
he  thinks  friar  Forest  most  to  be  blamed  in  the 
matter^  because  the  king  had  always  shown  him 
special  kindness.  Only  the  day  before  (Monday^ 
F'cbruary  3rd)  Henry  had  conversed  with  him  in 
private  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  had  "sent 
him  some  beef  from  his  own  table. "f 

A  fortnight  later,  the  same  discontented  lay  brother 
tells  Crumwcll  that  Forest  had  returned  iiom  another 
interview  with  the  king.  In  it,  he  says,  Henry  had 
taken  him  to  task  for  the  opposition  of  the  Green- 
wich friars  to  the  policy  pursued  in  regard  to  the 
•  CatettdAf,  vi,,  Na  1^64.  t  mt.  vi,.  No.  116, 
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divorce,  and  which  Lyst  had  reported  to  his  majcsly. 
Forest  had  told  his  breihren  in  chapter  how  an^ry 
the  king  was  with  all  of  ihem,  and  in  particular  with 
himself,  '*  He  said,"  continues  Crunwell's  cones- 
poadent,  "  that  he  will  try  and  get  the  king  to  make 
you  give  up  all  the  lettt?rs  against  him  that  I  or 
others  have  written."  He  concludcfi  by  asking 
Crumwdl  to  destroy  all  such  Ictlcrs  from  him,  as  he 
intends  himself  to  write  a  long  '' pystyll"  to  the 
friar  coiilaining  all  his  fauhs.  *'  Since  you  rebuked 
him/' he  adds,  "  about  his  indiscreet  words  as  to 
yourself  I  told  you  about,  he  will  not  speak  to  me.'** 
The  intended  letter  to  Forest  was  writlcn^+  but  to 
the  intense  disgust  of  Lyst  ihe  friar  took  no  notice 
of  it.  I 

The  informing  lay  brother  quite  thought  (hat 
"the  suspect  death  of  brother  Ravnscrof tys "  would 
prevent  '*ours  preaching  against  the  king. "J  Early 
in  May,  however,  friar  Pcto,  a  man  "  of  good  house 
and  family/'  and  one  specially  accused  by  Lyst  of 
taking  a  leading  part  against  the  king's  designs,  had 

•Cfllcndar.VoLvii.,  No,  166, 

\ /M^,  Na  3J4-    April  i3- 

;  TiiU  Btduril  Ljst  say*  fn  :jiiolher  IclTpr  (R,  O.  Crumwdt 
Cor.,  Vol.  Aiiv„  No,  41)  ihM  liC  was  "  o(  M  my  lord  (.-udind's 
frtirvatnt-"  He  **ha^  drcidful  dr«iiis  three  01  four  nights  ooch 
week,"  ftnd  ihinka  "he  cooM  4Cfve  Cod  l^etter  in  atioiher  »U!e 
ilan"  4s  tie  is,  and  "gel  rid  of"  hia  iroubltw  He  uJd*,  "Tl*c 
infomiAtioii  I  Kcnt  you  ^boat  friar  Forest  dcscrvcj  auppoft."  A  fcir 
months  alter  he  writes  as  a  snident  in  "  first  orders  "  from  Clart 
HaW,  CamUldjic  »4>lng  he  inlciida  to  he  a  ''secular  ;>dcs[." 

S  Cftlendir,  viL,  No.  16S. 
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to  preach  before  Henry,*  Me  did  not  hesitate  to- 
speak  his  mind  buldly.  The  story  of  this  sermon 
and  its  sequel  is  told  by  (he  histcri^n  John  Slow.f 

"  The  first  Ihat  openly  resisted  or  leprehended 
the  king  touching  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn 
was  one  friar  Peto,  a  simple  man,  yet  very  devout, 
of  the  order  of  Observants:  ihis  man,  preaching  at 
Greenwich  upon  the  two-and-twentieth  chapter  of 
the  third  Book  of  Kings,  vvt..,  the  Ust  part  of  tti*? 
Story  of  Ahab,  saying,  'even  where  the  dogs  licked 
the  blood  of  Nabolh^  even  there  shall  the  dogs  lick 
thy  blood  also,  O  king/  and  therewithal!  spoke  of 
the  lying  prophets  who  abused  the  king,  and  '  I 
am/  i;[uoth  he,  'that  Michcas  whom  thou  wilt  hate, 
b(^r;iMs<^  I  iimst  tell  lliee  iiuty  th^if.  this  marriage  is 
unlawful,  1  knoiv  I  shall  eat  the  bread  of  alfliction 
and  drink  the  water  of  sorrow,  yet  because  our  Lord 
hath  put  it  into  my  mouth,  1  must  speakc  it/  And 
when  hi-  hat!  sUoiigly  imr-ighf-d  ag^tinst  the  king's 
second  marriage  lo  dissuade  hira  from  \X,  he  also 
said,  'There  are  many  other  preachers,  yea  too 
many,  which  preach  and  persuade  thee  otherwise, 
feeding  iliy  folly  and  frail  affecimiTs  upon  hope  of 
their  own  worldly  promotion,  and  by  that  means 
ihey  betray  thy  soul,  thy  honour,  and  posterity  to- 
obtain  fat  benefices,  to  become  rich  abbots,  and 
gel   episcopal   jurisdiction   and  other  ecclpsla^lical 

*  N.  TlirpilidJ,  ''The  TiclcnJcJ  Divorce/'  CunJcii  Socidjv 
p.  103. 
t  Slow,  Annfllfl,  ctl.  1615,  p.  561. 
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dignUies,  Thcso,  1  say,  are  the  four  hundred 
prophets  who  in  the  spirit  ol  lying  seek  tfi  deceive 
you  \  but  lake  good  heed  lest,  being  seduced,  you 
lind  Ahab^s  punishment,  which  was  to  have  his 
blood  licked  up  by  ihe  dogs,'  "• 

The  same  historian  then  relates  the  sequel  of  this 
bold  denunciation.  "  The  king,"  he  says,  *"  beriiig  lhii» 
reproved,  endured  it  patiently  and  did  no  violence  to 
Peto,  but  the  nr?xt  Sunday  being  the  eighth*  of  May, 
Dr  Curwin-j"  preached  in  the  same  place,  who  sharply 
^reprehended  Pete  and  his  preaching,  and  called  him 

•  Nich,  H.iip*ficl(l,  ufsn^*.  give*  iht  aamc  jiccounT,  anil  adds  j 
>^  WiioX  moved  ihit  father  la  fpoxk  lhi7s«  wordn  GoJ  Icnowclh,  bui 
lliAt  w  I[  came  (0  i^abv  a  very  Hlr^Mi^t^  cvrni  did  afcerwards  khow." 
lie  then  goes  ort  ig  icUtc  ihc  wdl-knowD  Inddcni  of  Ilcni^'i 
coflin  burning  ^^hibl  JcpoiiteU  i'or  [\te  niglii  jn  th«  dutccraie<l 
trails  of  Sfon  monastery  and  of  the  bUcIc  dog  nliich  w.m  vn:r\  lo 
lIcU  up  ihc  blood.  '■  This  chance,'*  lie  any3,  "  one  William  Coiucll 
reporLcd,  Haying  he  vos  there  present,  and  with  much  ado  drove 
away  ihc  «id  <Iog."  Tiif^  wriltr  o'  a  MS.  (rorly  a^ventetnth 
cniLitry  vniiiig  ;  B.  Mu&,  Slo^ue  MS^,  JJ95,  f.  t6)  uv)^,  he  ^tja 
lold  ihJ»  name  T^ct  fmra  Ihc  plumbur  '*  and  one  Wj)ham  C/icviJ, 
vho  was  preB«rit.'' 

t  f^low,  p,  559,  myn  the  iccrman  wa?i  r)n  May  i3.  Piobalily 
both  dates  arc  ^viong,  as  ncitK'r  the  SlH  nor  s^xh  wm  a  Simi^v  in 
any  year  flbout  this  ume,    Mijr  iSth,  however,  weu  ;i  Sunday  m 

'533- 
I  Curuin.  or  na  he  I*  eatled  fn  the  epiAccpnl  rerstcrt  of  ihe 

diocese  oi  UeTcbrd,  "  Mgr.  Hugo  Cor«ii,  LLD./'  wa*  a  canon  of 

Hertford.      On  ihe  dwEh  nf  hi*h<>p   Fox  he  was  wppomtrrl  hy 

Cr^nmcr  10  adminUter  the  diocese  f  AtV  rmu'X/f  {ut^  ijia  rcgiiier). 

Iknmcr.aa  elect ot  HL-rclon*,  ftppomtedhimhil  commiMary.   Under 

FcK,  he  hid  held  ih*?  pci*T  trf  ViCifcf  Benf^ul.    He  w-i*  jiMdo  dcun  o( 

Iletrford  in  154^  arclibiAhop  cf   Dublin  in   i555>  and  in   1567 

tAnalaLcd  hy  Kiizabcih  to  lite  t««  of  Uxford. 
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dog,  slanderer,  tase,  beggarly  friar,  closeman^  rebcli 
and  traitor,  paying  ihat  no  subject  should  speak  so 
audaciously  lo  princes-  .  .  _  He  then,  supposirg  to 
have  utterly  suppressed  Pcto  and  his  partakers, 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  said  :  '  I  speak  to  thee,  Pelo, 
who  makest  thyself  Micheas,  that  thou  mayest  speak 
evil  of  kings,  but  now  thou  art  not  to  be  found,  being 
fled  for  fear  and  shame  as  being  unable  to  answer 
my  arguments/  And  whilst  he  thus  spoke  there  was 
one  lilstow.  a  fellow  friar  to  Peto,  standing  in  the 
rood  lolt,  who,  with  a  bold  voice,  said  to  Dr.  Curwin: 
'  Good  sir,  you  know  that  father  Pcto,  as  he  was 
commanded,  is  now  gone  lo  a  provineial  couneil  held 
at  Cantcibury,  and  not  fled  for  fear  of  you,  for 
lo-monrow  he  will  return  again,  In  the  meantime  I 
am  here  as  another  Mieheas,  and  will  lay  dnwn  my 
life  to  prove  all  those  things  true  which  he  hath 
taught  out  of  the  holy  scriplutc.  And  to  this  com- 
bat  1  challenge  you  before  God  and  all  equal  judges. 
Even  unto  ihee,  Curwin,  1  speak,  who  art  one  of  the 
lour  hundred  prophets  into  whom  the  spirit  of  lying 
is  entered,  and  seekcst  by  adultery  to  establish  suc- 
cession, betraying  the  king  unto  endless  perdition, 
more  for  thy  own  vain  glory  and  hope  of  promotion 
than  for  discharge  of  your  clogged  conscience  and 
the  king's  salvation.'  " 

The  scene  can  be  better  imagined  than  described, 
Henry  himself  had  attended  again  at  the  church 
of  the  Greenwich  Observants  to  witness  the  dis- 
■comfiture   of   the    bold    preacher  of    the   previous 
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Sunday.  In  Uie  absence  of  friar  Pcto,  Dr.  Cunvin 
calculated  to  carry  his  audience  with  him  by  means 
of  his  vigorous  denunciations.  The  tables  were 
turned  when  anot!i<^r  of  tlie  Greenwich  brethren 
leaned  over  from  the  rood,  and  not  alone  defended 
his  absent  brolher,  but  vehemenlly  accused  Cunvin 
himself  of  actinia  as  he  did  through  hopes  of  pm- 
ferment.  '^This  Elstow/*  coiUinuc;s  the  chronicler, 
**waxed  hot*  and  spake  very  earnestly,  so  that  they 
could  not  T\mVt^  him  ceast?  his  speech  until  the  king 
himself  bade  him  hold  his  pcacc'f 

The  following  day,  as  the  king  had  directed,  the 
two  friars  Peto  and  Clstow  were  brought  before  the 
council,  when  Elstow  again  boldly  replied  to  the 
threats  of  Henry  Bourchicr,  earl  of  Essex-  After 
the  lords  had  "rebuked  them,  the  E,  of  Essex  told 


•  After  relfliing  EUtowB  ark»w»  to  'Mhii  gre*t  Golias  bracfg*," 
Hu^M  (ut  sup.,  p,  iCi)  Viy-i'.  "Man^  oilier  lliings  h«  would 
tuvEthtD  spkjkcn,  AXtd  miidi  ado  lltcic  wj^  to  ^lay  hiiii,  Al  the 
hearing  of  :his  the  kins  wu  cut  iviia  n  great  cholcr  inj  in  a  gtctl 
Utii  conitii;tmIc<l  (hat  ihcw  tt'iAtt  ehould  be  conveyed  tluLliec  wtiera 
lie  mIjoliM  iwc-r  lie^  marc  ofliicm."  The  author  fi^i/s  he  heard 
the  vfholc  account  from  Elstow  lumself. 

t  UarpHlitfld  {ul  iuj:)  gives  much  the  same  account.  Ho 
iaja  tbiit  Dr,  Carwin  prcw:hed  on  P*lm  Siindiy^  "the  nett  Sun* 
day,**  by  llrt  luiijj's  orJcr.  "Bui  lurJ,"  lie  continue*,  *' whit  a 
Airlhat  Curraiite  iuad«  o^iinU  ihnt  pnor  friar*  being  nbscrt,  find 
n\aX  njck-nimc«  he  f^vt  hira!  At  length,  as  though  he  hid  now 
iiiH  camjuerai  hin],he  Ijegun  lu  triumph  and  insult  upun  hint,  trying 
one  *  Witerc  is  mJacr  Mid  michcr  Micheaa  ?  Where  doth  he  iiovr 
miclier  i  He  is  run  iwny  tor  that  he  wooCd  not  bear  what  should 
be  Slid  unto  him,  Behktf  he  tn  Buinrfwhat  lurLirrg  and  mu^itEJ^  wilb 
him»dl  by  whut  raeauo  he  m&y  hoiicAtly  iccauE,'  ** 
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them,  that  they  had  deserved  to  be  put  into  a  ssclc 
and  cast  into  the  Thames.  Whcrcunto  Elstovr, 
smiling,  ssid,  '  Threaten  these  things  to  rich  and 
dainty  folk  who  are  clothed  in  purple,  fare  delicatcl)% 
and  have  their  chiefesl  hope  in  this  world,  for  wc 
esteem  them  not,  but  are  joyful  that  for  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties  we  are  driven  hence.  With 
thanks  to  God  we  know  the  way  to  heaven,  to  be  as 
ready  by  water  as  by  lard,  and,  therefore,  we  care 
not  which  way  we  go/  "•  The  two  friars,  Peto  and 
EUlow,  ap|)ar<?iuly  escaped  with  a  reprimand  and 
the  punishment  of  exile  from  England. 

Meanwhile,  the  immediate  effect  of  father  Peto's 
vigorous  denunciation  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne 
was  the  solemn  declaralion  of  archbishop  Cranmcr, 
in  presence  of  Thomas  Ciumwell  and  others,  that 
the  ttnion  was  true  and  vatid.+  The  king^  too, 
pressed  on  his  measures  against  the  pope.  He 
secured  for  himself,  also,  powers  to  deal  vigorously 
and  summarily  with  all  religious,  who  should  dare  to 
set  their  faces  against  his  vicious  inclinations  or  op- 
pose his  defection  from  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  Greenwich  Observarl  fathers 
had  been  we!I  acquniftled  with  the  unforiunale 
queen  Catherine-  Their  convent  joined  on  to  the 
royal  palace,  and  they  had  thu*  bren  brought  into 
close  contact  both  with  the  king  and  queen.  From 
the  days  of  Henry  Vll,  they  had  acled  as  chaplains 
and  confidential  advisers  to  the  court  when  at 
•  Slovr,  utstrpra.        f  Calendar,  vi.    Preface,  xxi,  (May  aBth>. 
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Greenwich,  The  friars,  douhllcssly,  liad  experiencEil 
many  an  act  of  kindness  from  Callicrinc  and  they 
were  cerlainly  iimtmg  the  frst  nnd  ftircmosl  of  her 
defenders,  as  ihcy  were  the  boldest  to  condemn  the 
injustice  of  Henry's  rcpudiaiion  of  his  wife, 

Anne,  on  the  other  hand,  at  this  time  all  powerfiil, 
had  no  cause  to  look  upon  ihcm  with  favour*  She 
would  certainly  have  urged  the  king  to  proceed  tt-ith- 
out  delay  and  by  virjorous  measures  to  secure  their 
submission  to  his  wishes  in  her  regard.  Herpositi3n, 
as  she  knew  well,  depended  sIiogeihtT  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  cjuarrel  between  EngLind  and 
Rome;  and  this,  again,  upon  the  possibility  of 
repressing  the  yearning  of  the  nation  at  brge  for 
reunion  with  Christendom  and  justice  to  Catherine. 
For  this  purpose  the  voices,  which  were  bold  enough 
to  blame  the  king's  unlawful  union  and  protest 
against  the  rejection  of  p.ipal  authority,  must  be 
stifled  at  all  costs.  Chapuys  calls  Anne  Boleyn 
*'the  cause  and  principal  wet  nurse  o(  heresy."* 
The  necessity  of  her  case,  and  her  determination  at 
all  hazards  to  maintain  her  position,  obliged  her  to 
urge  the  king  on  to  further  hostile  and  aggressive 
measures  against  the  Holy  See  and  her  haled  rival. 
Queen  Catherine  was  suspected  of  having  procured 
from  Rome  the  excommunication  which  was  posted 
at  this  time  on  the  doors  oE  the  church  at  Uunkirkt 


•  Chapttj'K  10  Chis.  V.    See  Fnedmann'i  "Anne  BoUyn/'  i., 
t  Stotf,  "  Anrkdcd/'  cd.  j6{>4,  p.  960. 
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Her  servants  and  faithful  atlcndants  wore  dismissed 
and  a  strict  walch  was  set  over  her  dwelling  at 
Bugdcn.  Whilst  this  was  being  done  two  Observant 
friars,  ramed  Payn  and  Cornelius,  were  found  to 
have  secretly  visited  ihc  fallen  queen. 

This  was  corsid^Ttd  a  great  matter,  especially  as 
the  two  visitors  had  been  *'  subtcly  conveyed 
thence.''  CnjmweH's  spies  tracked  them  to  Ware 
Slid  rinally  arrested  them  in  London,  notwithstanding 
"many  wiles  and  ca^utells  by  them  invented  to 
cscapCn"  They  were  brought  before  the  minister. 
"  Upon  examination  there  was  nothing  that  could  be 
gathered  of  any  moment  or  great  importance;" 
but  Crumwcll,  "  entering  on  further  communication/' 
reported  to  the  king  that  he  "  found  one  of  them  a 
very  seditious  person,  and  so  committed  him  to 
ward-"  He  added :  "  It  is  undoubted  that  they  have 
intended  and  would  confess  some  great  matter,  if 
they  might  be  examined  as  they  ought  to  be — that 
is,  by  pains  ^''*  or,  in  plain  EngHsh,  by  torture 
on  the  rack.  The  Greenwich  Observants  had,  it 
seems,  some  connection  with  these  two  friars. 
The  warden  had  specially  requested  to  have  the 
punishment  of  them  if  any  were  required ;  and 
father  Peto^  who  had   spoken  so  boldly  about   the 


■  Calendar,  vi-,  No.  S87.  The  due  ascribed  by  Mr-  Froude,  ii,,p. 
163,  k  an  in'iUnce  of  \\H  habUual  diiT^gard  of  accuracy  even  in 
sm*il  metiers.  lie  *flyA  (his  (ook  place  "  *bout  the  cnJ  of  Ocml.Trp 
or  II1C  t>eginmii|]  ol  Novcuiber, "  ^vhcrcfis  the  document  ii  pkjnl/ 
dated  July  >3rJ. 
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king's  marriage,  and  was  now  heyitnd  ilie  seas,  was 
known  to  have  written  to  Hugh  Payn,  one  of  the 
two.  In  Crumweirs  mind,  at  least,  thi-y  w«rc  in 
some  way  connected  with  fathers  Rich  and  Risby, 
two  of  their  brethren  from  the  houses  of  Richmond 
and  Canterbury,  who  were  regarded  as  among  the 
chief  counsellors  and  adherents  of  the  Holy  maid  of 
KenL  In  his  *'  Remembrances"  at  this  period  he 
not«^  "touching  friar  Risby's  cxamin-iltDn  ; — of 
the  letter  sent  by  Peto  to  Payn  the  friar/'*  As  far 
BS  can  be  ascertained,  nothing  was  proved  against 
the  two  Observants.  They  must,  however,  have 
been  released  for  we  meet  with  Hugh  Payn  later 
on  in  this  same  year,  when  he  again  comes  within 
reach  of  CrumwcII's  power. 

By  the  spring  of  1534  events  had  progressed 
rapidly.  Pariiament,  under  the  sldUul  management 
of  Crumwell,  had  proved  itself  so  pliant  to  Henry's 
will  ili^t  tlir  kiTig  nuiM  c<»rit<-m[il^(t;  a  iinal  riovc 
against  the  unbending  Greenwich  friars.  Already 
according  to  one  authorily^f  friar  Forest,  who  five 

♦  /^jJ,,  Ko.  137JX  This  letter,  sec  iWJ.,  Na  836, 
t  Bouchicrf "  HifiLEcd.dc  M*r1.  Fwrum,"  1583.  Mr.  Gnirt^ncr 
phcea  Friar  Forect'tklicnmhiiCiIendir,  Vol  vLi,,Nof- 119  to  134. 
but  ni)T««  that  ili«i«  iino  sign  ol  KoreitV  imprison  m^riC  ai  thin  due, 
alllKJUjfh  the  '^  contfilainis  of  Iri^r  LyftlCVol.  vh^  Noi- 163,  534.  Si') 
my  liAvc  led  ED  hh  imprisonment."  Siovr«,  in  h\s  Chronicle  (ed 
ijSojjM^'S,  15J*.  "TheaSof  MayftiarFor*-?!  waspMiinprison  for 
cofitrat)  iTiy  iln?  (ucsLhrr  lH.-fcnr  X\\q  khij"-"  In  the  liM  of  Oltteivants 
[nibli^M  in  Mr,  Gairdjicr's  CalcnJnT.  Vol.  vii„  No,  1 607*  h  '*  John 
Fonstc  n  there  (London)  ir  pnion/'  Perhapi  the  mwi  concfuelvft 
proof  that  h«  ^'as  |>iobab1y  In  prtaofi  ^  i\\h  Hrne  Is  lliat  we  heir  no 
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yeftrs  later  died  a  martyi's  death,  was  lodged  in 
prison,  although  not  30  closely  watched  as  to  be 
unable  lo  communicate  by  letter  wilh  Callieilnc  and 
others.  To  the  cjueen  he  ivroie,  begging  her  prayerSj 
and  telling  her  not  to  griave  fnr  hU  fate.  At  the  age 
of  sixty-four  he  hoped  to  be  constant,  and  as  he  be- 
lieved he  had  only  three  days  to  live  he  sent  her  his 
rosary.*  Again,  in  answer  lo  a  note  from  one  of 
Catherine's  ladies,  who  expressed  the  distress  the 
queen  felt  lor  the  treatment  her  old  confessor  was 
experiencing  in  prison,  he  begged  her  to  tell  CatlLcrine 
that  this  want  of  fortitude  was  not  what  he  had 
tried  lo  leach  her.  As  for  himself,  he  said  he  had 
only  to  break  his  faith  lo  save  his  life,  and  he  con- 
cluded by  urging  her  lo  accept  her  sufferings  for 
Christ's  fiake^t  Besides  friar  Forest,  there  were  in 
prison  at  this  ttme  two  other  Observants,  friar  Rich 
the  warden  of  Richmond,  and  friar  Risby  the 
warden  of  Canterbury,  both  charged  in  connection 
with  the  maid  of  Kent.  Their  suffcrinjjs  and  death 
have  been  spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1534  one  of  the 
spies,  whom  Crumwell  found  lo  do  his  work  fimong 
the  religious  of  the  monasteries  and  convents,  wrote 
lo  claim  his  reward.  He  had  evidently  been  helping 
ihe  renegadL*  lay-brothcr,  Richard  Lyst,  in  dL^faining 

more  d>ouL  liim.  CrumwcU'a  "  i«memt;rjno» "  aie  »lcnt  about 
ihiB  JortDiU;ilji«  oppoiif  m. 

*  Cfllcndnrr  vii.,  No.  130. 

\  Ibid^,  Na  ijt. 
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the  brethren  of  his  monastery  and  carrying  stories 
to  Crumwell  adverse  to  the  i'Vanciscan  Obscrviiuts. 
His  suggestion  strikes  the  reader  as  being  ingc 
rious  as  well  as  audacious.  Friar  John  Laurence, 
as  he  is  called,  asks  nothing  less  than  to  be  irade 
superior,  cither  in  the  place  of  father  Rich  or  father 
Risby,  whom,  no  doubt,  the  stories  he  has  related  \o 
Crunmcll  have  helped  to  their  present  resting  place- 
His  reason  for  wishing  to  secure  his  promotion  at 
once  is  not  less  singular  than  the  request.  "  If  I 
return  as  1  am/^  he  says,  "  I  shall  be  so  handled 
Amongst  them  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  serve  you 
or  ihc  king,"* 

The  Greenwich  branch  of  the  Franciscan  Obser- 
vants was  not  the  only  one,  which  produced  rnen 
with  the  courage  of  their  convictions*  On  Hassion 
Sunday,  Match  a  2nd,  1534^2  certain  Robert  Cooke, 
ol  Rye,  was  ordered  to  abjure  publicly,  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Winchester,  certain  heresies  he  had 
maintained  about  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  On  that 
occasion  friar  Pecock,  warden  of  the  Observant  con- 
vent of  Franciscan  friars  at  Southampton,  was  the 
preacher.  He  seized  the  opportunity  to  speak 
earnestly  of  this  and  ''other  dampned  heresies." 
lie  tlotjuenlly  exhorted  the  people  to  stand  stead- 
fast even  to  death  in  their  ancient  faith  and  practice. 
He  then  related  to  his  audience  the  story  of  St< 
Maurice,  who  refused  to  execute  his  prince's  com- 
mands when  they  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  Godj 
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but  rather  than  resist  his  authority  he  j)rt-ferr<*cl  to 
suffer  martyrdom.  The  friar  went  on  to  exhort  the 
people  to  live  and  die  ammat<:d  by  the  same  spirit. 
"  Here  are  many  hearers,"  he  continued*  "  and  they 
not  all  of  one  capacity.  Some  iherp  hr  tSal  undtrr- 
siand  mc  and  some  pcradvcnturc  that  understand  me 
not,  but  otherwise  do  take  me  and  shall  report  me^ 
that  I  do  speak  my  mind/*  He  then  lamented  the 
div(^r>ity  of  opinions  that  exiiled  in  En^l.titd, 
especially  as  regarded  the  pope.  Some,  he  said, 
declared  that  St.  Peter  had  no  more  power  given 
him  by  God  than  the  other  apostles,  and  others  that 
the  pope  had  no  more  pouer  thwn  a  bishop  of  any 
other  diocese,  whilst  others  again  taught  that  as  a 
bishop  was  no  more  than  a  simple  priest,  **  so,  conse- 
quently»  the  pope  had  no  more  poft"^r  than  a  simple 
euratc.*'  To  prove  this,  he  continued,  people  bought 
;ill  kinds  of  books  that  were  not  to  be  believed. 
Then,  taking  up  a  volume  which  was  beside  him  \n 
the  pulpit,  he  read  to  his  audience  jive  or  six 
auth^irities  on  the  Primacy  of  St.  Peter  and  trans- 
lated the  passpigcs  into  Knglish,^ 

As  friar  Pecock  had  foreseen,  such  bold  and 
imdisgui*icd  speaking  was  not  allowed  to  pass 
without  being  reported  to  Cmmwelh  This  was 
done  aimnst  immrdiatT^ly,  and  at  once  Johi*  * 
Perchard,  the  mayor  of  Southampton,  with  others 
were  directed  to  seize  the  preacher's  person  and 
convey  him  to  London.  For  this  purpose  they  went 
*  /W.,No.  44^ 
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to  the  canrent  of  the  pMnciscan  Observants  at 
Southampton  on  the  Wednesday  in  taster  week; 
but  found  thai  the  friar  was  still  absent  on  his 
preachirg  rounds.*  They  left  orders  for  his  Imme- 
diate remrn.  and  a  few  days  later  they  were  able  to 
send  him  under  guard  to  London  that  Cruinwdl 
might  himself  examme  into  the  matter  At  the 
same  time  the  mayor  and  his  coadjutor  wrote  to 
"beg  all  favour  untf>  Pecock,  for  since  Ms  being 
here  he  has  been  of  very  good  behaviour  and  keeps  his 
convent  in  good  order."t  These  testimonies  to  the 
friar's  worth  spparenlly  obtained  his  rekase,  as  he  is 
found  at  Southampton  again  a  few  months  later 

Tlie  belter  to  carry  out  his  wishes  in  regard  to  the 
various  orders  of  friars,  Henry  conceived  the  ingenious 
plan  of  appointing  over  theni  a  superior  upon  whose 
faithful  subservience  to  himself  he  could  depend. 
More  than  two  years  previously,  in  the  beginning  of 
1533,  the  king  had  endeavoured^  by  writing  to  the 
general  of  the  friars  Minor,  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  superiors  in  England  more  amenable 
and  less  uncompromising  than  fatht^rs  Elstow,  Peto 
and  Forest,  He  had,  in  fact,  named  the  friar  he 
would  desire  to  see  superior  of  the  English  Obser- 
vants. The  general,  however,  being  unable  to  spare 
that  father,  anotherwassent  as  commissary  to  inquire 
into  matters,!     When  friars  EMow  and  Pcto  had 

•  IM,^  Not.  446.450. 
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incurred  the  active  hostility  of  Cnimweli  and  the 
king  every  means  was  taken  to  influence  the  elections 
of  the  Obsers'anls,  so  as  to  destroy  ihe  authority  of 
lliese  unbending  friars  Moreover,  as  Chapuys  writes 
to  Charles  V.,  "  iliey  have  been  told  that  the  lung 
has  sent  to  Rome  for  a  commission  to  try  them^  to 
the  provincial  of  the  'broad-sleeved  order' — the 
AugiiSlinian  hcrmils — wliich  would  be  an  insult"  to 
the  whole  body.  Both  Cathcrineand  the  Observants 
themselves  ^ked  the  Imperial  ambassador  Lo  protest 
at  Rome  against  any  such  commission,  and  Chapuys 
caused  the  Nuncio  also  to  write*  to  the  same  effect. 
No  appolntmen:  was  made,  but  Henry  did  not  forget 
his  purpose,  which,  as  he  conceived,  would  be  the 
best  method  of  controlling  the  friars.  The  commis- 
sary 0!  the  general,  Johan  dc  la  Hayc,  apparently 
foresaw  what  would  happen.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
wrote  to  the  king  saying  he  regretted  not  being  able 
to  do  what  he  wanted  as  to  the  deprivation  of  ct-rlain 
obnoxious  fathers  from  their  offices^t  On  the  other 
hand,  he  begged  his  English  brethren  Co  be  prudent 
lest  the  king  should  carry  out  his  intended  appoint- 
ment, "for  it  would  be  a  great  reproof  to  have  a 
str^Tiger  at  the  head/'} 

By  1534  Henry's  tjuarrd  with  the  pope  had  reached 
its  height,  and  the  severance  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land from  its  ancient  dependence  on  Rome  was 
complete.  There  remained  then  no  further  obstacle 
to  the  king's  dealing  according  to  his  royal  pleasure 

•  UU.,  No.  983.      t  I^t^i  No.  1558.       t  ^W-»  ^^*  ^37"- 
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with  the  friars.  They  were,  with  the  rest  of  the  Church 
in  England,  separated  from  their  natiinl  connection 
with  iheir  supreme  authority.  To  effect  the  separa- 
tion Crumwel!  and  his  master  selected  two  worthy 
instruments.  One  was  John  Hilsey,  a  Dominican 
friar,  afterwards  made  successor  to  the  blessed  John 
Fisher  in  the  see  of  Rochester^  and  the  other  Dr. 
George  Brown,  a  prior  of  the  Augustinian  hermits 
and  subsequently,  for  his  services  to  the  king  and  his 
minister,  created  archbishop  of  Dublin.*  Of  their 
appoinlmem  Chapuys  wrote,  in  April,  1534,  to  his 
Imperial  master: — **  The  king  has  set  in  train  the 
sovereignty  to  which  he  pretends  over  the  English 
Church,  and  has  appointed  a  Jacobin  and  an  Augus- 
tinian  provincials  and  grand  visitors."  Both  of  these 
instruments  of  the  royal  tyranny  were  subsequently 
singled  out  by  the  "  Pilgrims  of  Grnce  "  as  deserving 
instant  deprivation  and  condign  pLinishment- 

The  two  "grand  visitors"  were  despatched  witU 
a  full  commissionf  to  the  various  orders  of  friars  in 
the  spring  of  1534-  Their  instructions  were  precise 
and  intended  to  gauge  the  feeling  of  the  friars  very 
thoroughly.     The  members  of  every  convent  or  friary 

*  "On  SumlEiy  last/' saj&Ch3piiys(i535),*'dnAa£UK[imiti friar 
(Dr,  Gccrge  Bicxvn),  vho  has  bcirn  nppoititcd  b/  tbo  liing  gencnl 
of  all  Tilt  mffrjflirani  or^leri  in  rcxvard  for  havrng  marficd  the  king 
and  Lite  UJ)-  Anne,  prcaclicO,  ,  •  .  Tlic  Iun(:uui;i--  in  so  alKimiiuble 
that  it  i«  ckntr  U  mufil  h.iv*  bccti  pfotnju^d  by  <hc  Vmo,  or  Cnim_ 
well,  wlio  nisikea  i\\t  K-iitl  m^nk  lii«  riyht  hiind  ni'jTi  in  all  tilings 
unlftwfal." 

t  Calendar,  vii,,  Ko.  587  (i5). 
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in  England  were  to  be  assembled  in  their  cliapler 
houses  and  examined  separately  concerning  their 
faith  and  obtfclience  to  Henry,  The  ualh  cf  Alle- 
giance to  Anne  Uolcyn  was  to  be  adminidicrcd  to 
thvm,  and  ihey  wc;re  to  be  bound  to  swt^r  volcinnty 
that  they  wouW  preach  and  persuade  the  people,  to 
accept  ihe  royal  supremacy,-  to  confess  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome  had  no  more  power  than  any  other 
bishop  and  to  call  him  Pope  no  longer.  Further, 
the  sermons  of  each  preacher  were  to  be  carefully 
exaniined,  and  if  not  orthodox  ihey  were  to  be 
burned.  Bvcry  friar  was  to  be  strictly  enjoined  to 
commend  the  king  as  head  of  the  Church,  the 
queen,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  clergy 
to  the  prayers  of  the  f;iithful.  Lastly,  each  house 
was  '*  to  be  obliged  to  show  its  gold,  silver  and  other 
moveable  goods,  and  deliv'er  an  inventory  of  them,' 
nnd  to  t;ilcc  a  common  oath,  sealed  with  the;  convent 
seal,  to  observe  the  above  orders.* 

From  ihc  T  7th  to  the  aoih  of  April,  Hlbcy  and 
Brown  were  occupied  at  the  various  friaries  of  Lon- 
don and  the  neigh  bcmrhood.  They  then  proceeded 
to  visit  others  in  the  southern  parts  of  England, 
The  very  fact  of  these  unusual  visitations  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  the  minds  of  some  ingenious,  but 
unscrupulous,  ecclesiastics  a  method  of  obtaining 
money  from  monasteries  and  convents  by  pretending 
a  commiiision  to  visit  and  correct  them,  A  priest, 
for  example,  named  James  Billinj^ford,  who  held  a 
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benefice  in  SufFolk,  called  in  this  way  at  most  of  the 
abbeys  and  priories  of  Warwit-'kHhire^  Oxford,  and 
Northampton.  He  extorted  much  money  from  the 
helpless  inmates  by  pretending  to  be  queen  Annr's 
chaplain  and  thus  possessed  ol  much  influence  to  in* 
jure  or  pmlect  ihe  religious, according  to  tht^  report  he 
should  make  concerning  them.  At  the  end  ol  April, 
he  visited  a  priory  near  Batibjry  ^nA  demanded  from 
the  prior  £$  in  money  and  his  best  gelding,  threaten- 
ing if  he  did  not  get  what  he  asked  he  would  have 
him  deposed  from  his  offic;;  before  the  coming  Whit- 
suntide. The  prior  was  poor  and  could  scarcely 
sp^re  the  noble  which  he  offered  to  him.  P'or  so 
small  an  offering,  he  was  abused  and  received  a 
threatening  letter,  Anthony  Coope,  a  neighbouring 
gentleman,  who  relates  the  story  to  Crumwell,  took 
the  case  up  and,  although  the  adventurer  lay  hid  for 
a  (cw  days,  he  was  subsequently  taken  and  lodged  in 
Lincoln  gaol.  The  priest's  servant  was  placed  in  ihe 
Stocks  along  with  his  master.  • 

Ten  days  later,  Crumwell  s  correspondent  on  this 
matter  writes  an  account  of  the  priest's  examinarion* 
He  was  a  worthless  ecclesiastic,  who,  according  to 
his  own  tale,  had  not  said  his  mass  nor  read  his 
breviary  for  some  months.  He  was  fond  of  "dicing 
and  carding  **  and  had,  by  his  ingenious  pretence  of 
being  a  visitor,  extracted  as  black  mail  large  sums 
of  money  and  many  horses  from  the  religions  houses 
he  had  thus  far  attempted.  He  was,  however,  a 
♦  /^/rf,,  No.  7CO.    May.  >. 
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clever  vilkin,  for  he  trusted  now  to  purchase  bis 
libt^rty  and,  perhaps,  more  ihan  that  by  accusing 
the  monks  he  had  robbed  of  being  enemies  of  the 
king  and  his  present  policy,  "  He  says/'  wriles 
Anthony  Coope,  "  that  the  king  has  no  such  mortal 
enemies  as  the  abbots  and  priors;  on  which  I 
siraightly  examined  him  to  know  the  names  of  such. 
He  mentioned  the  name  of  the  abbot  of  Bittlcsden, 
Bucks,  as  appears  in  his  bill,  which  he  will  show  tho 
council  when  he  comes  up;  and  to  confort  him 
therein,  I  told  him  that  if  it  were  true  it  will 
purchase  him  the  king's  favour.  He  says  this  was 
always  his  intent,  but  I  think,  if  he  had  not  been 
thereto  enforced,  he  would  never  have  had  it  known 
that  he  had  been  near  any  of  these  abbeys-  It 
appears,  also,  that  he  said  he  had  a  commission  to 
view  the  nbbeys  as  he  has  done/'* 

The  depositions  against  James  Billtngford  are  of 
considerable  interest.  They  show  the  life  of  terror 
led  by  the  religious  and  e.'ipccially  by  the  nuns  at 
this  period  and  also  on  what  kind  of  testimony  ihe 
charges  made  against  the  monks  of  fiimishing 
money  to  aid  rebellion  really  rested.  One  witness 
testifies  that  the  amateur  visitor  declared  at  Derley 
abbey,  in  the  presence  of  the  abbot  Thomas,  a 
great  matter.  It  was  nothing  less  than  ihat  he 
knew  th^Lt  *'  one  coat  of  religion,"  the  Black  monks 
(Benedictines)  had  gathered  ^160,000  lo  make  an 
insurrection  against  the  king,  which  money  had 
■  Calendar,  vlU  No.  641.    May  lU 
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been  shipped  to  the  Pope  from  Southampton  in  wool 
packs.  The  same  day  he  went  to  tin?  nunnery  at 
Derby.  The  prioress  was  from  home,  but  he  insisted 
on  going  all  over  the  hcjuse.  He  asked  one  of  ihe 
sisters,  Joan  More,  the  age  of  the  prioress  and  the 
number  o(  the  nuns,  and  ''  took  a  view  of  their  grain 
to  the  great  fear  of  the  sisters/'  A  third  witness 
deposed,  that  he  someLimes  went  under  the  name  of 
Ketlilbyc,  and  imitated  a  young  man  "after  the 
scholars'  fashion,"  The  servant  of  the  impostor 
had  also  told  another  witness  that  his  master  was  a 
kinsman  of  quet^ii  Anne  and  was  in  the  service  of 
Thomas  Crumwell,  so  that  ^"  I  was  to  take  care  how  I 
meddled  with  him/'* 

Friar  Pccock,  the  warden  of  the  Franciscan 
Obser\-ants  at  SoutbamptoUj  whose  sermon  in  Win- 
chester cathedral  had  caused  his  arrest  and  examina- 
tion by  Thomas  Crumwell.  had  an  experience  of  the 
troubles  o[  the  visitations  the  king  had  set  on  fool. 
This  case  was  rot  unlike  that  of  the  convents  visited 
by  the  priest  Billingford,  and  Pccock  was  in  doubt 
whether  the  course  he  had  followed  would  not  draw 
down  upon  him  once  more  the  anger  of  Henry 
and  his  minister.  He  consequently  wrote  at  once 
to  Crumwell,  to  "avoid  your  and  the  king's  dis. 
pleasure."  and  told  him  what  had  occurred, 

"  On  the  i5ih  July,"  he  says,  "  there  came  to  us 
a  father  Black  friar,  and  without  any  authority  took 
the  keys  from  our  porter  and  delivered  them  to  one 
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of  his  servants.  Then,  by  ringinp  the  bell,  he 
assembled  us  in  the  chapter^house  and  said  he  vi^s 
come  as  our  visitor  by  the  king's  authority,  and  read 
an  instiuinctnt  un<]t;F  st^^il,  ias  lie  said,  of  my  lord  of 
Canterbury,  containing  a  transumpt  of  the  king's 
letters  palcnl,  by  which  authorily  was  given  to  Dr. 
Brown,  provincial  of  the  Austin  friars,  and  Dr.  Hilscy, 
provincial  of  \\\tt  BUck  friars,  tu  be  visitors.  We 
look  him  tobeDr  Hilsey  ;  for  when  I  spoke  wilh  him 
in  the  town  he  did  not  deny  it.  We  were  willing  to 
Accept  him  as  visitor,  but  we  found  by  chance  by 
one  of  his  servants  that  he  was  not  named  in  the 
commission,  and  was  not  Hilsey.  Not^  knowing 
what  to  do,  we  desired  him  to  show  us  his  authority 
and  he  showed  us  a  letter  to  your  mastership  so  ill- 
written  that  I  could  not  read  it  plainly,  under  seah 
as  he  said,  of  Dr.  Hilsey  ;  and  knowing  that  he 
was  a  wise  father  and  a  good  clerk  we  did  not 
believe  it,  but  begged  him  to  show  us  the  first 
writing  afjain  to  see  whether  Dr  Hilsey  had  any 
power  tosubiitiTute.  This  he  refused,  and  sowewould 
not  let  him  proceed  and  he  threatened  us  with  the 
king's  displeasure  and  yours,"* 

At  this  period  the  *'  reign  of  tciTor,"  which  after- 
wards extended  over  the  entire  kin^idom  during  the 
swxiy  of  Thomas  Crumwell^  had  commenced  within 
the  walls  of  the  monasteries.  It  ha«  bcreu  shown 
above,  how  an  official  examiner  had  declared  to  a 
prisoner,  chargcrd  with  violence  and  fraudulently 
•VJjW:,  viLjNo,  S»8j,    July  i6. 
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levying  black  mait  upon  abSey  :ttul  convent^  tb.it  if 
he  couid  prove  the  religious  to  be  the  enemies  of  ihe 
king  it  would  "purchase  him  the  king's  favour.'* 
Lawless  men  were  apparently  at  this  time  able  to 
do  to  the  monastffries  what  violence  they  pleaseci. 
The  account  of  the  scenes  during  an  election  at 
Croxlon  abbey  seems  almost  incredible.  Lord 
Berkeley  and  his  followers  on  that  occasion 
violently  seued  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at 
the  abbey  and  did  much  wanton  mischief  to  the 
mon^slir  propiTly  wilh  perfect  immunity.*  It 
would  appear  that  on  the  day  before  the  election 
Lord  Berkeley,  Dr.  Hcwes  ^ntl  forty  retainers  came 
to  the  abbey.  Two  o(  the  servants  took  entire 
possession  of  the  monastery  lodgings,  seizing  the 
keys  and  locking  the  doors.  Every  retainer  of  the 
monastery  was  expelled  by  force  and  in  their  place^i 
Others,  from  among  Berkeley's  attendants,  were  ap- 
pointed. On  the  morning  of  the  election,  when  tht; 
religious  wished  to  enter  their  own  chapter  house, 
James  Btrrkeltry  wilh  twelve  or  thirteen  armed  men 
kept  them  otil  by  their  drawn  swords,  and  they 
were  forced  to  return  to  the  choir  and  lock  them- 
selves in  the  church. 

The  night  before  the  election,  and  even  on  (he 
day  itself^  Dr.  Hcwcs  and  others  "  persuaded  as 
much  as  ihry  could  unto  master  Thoma*i  Grene,  new 
fibbot,  affirming  always  that  there  was  offered  for  the 
same  the  sum  of  500  marks^  and  unless  the  now 
^  Idtd.,  Appendix,  NOi  17. 
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abbot  would  give  lord  Berkeley  the  sum  of  £$(X> 
they  would  makc!  what  abbot  ihey  chose-"  The 
armed  men  then  coniinued  to  keep  the  chapter 
house  shut,  until  ihe  abbot  of  Welbcck  showed  ibem 
the  king's  patent  making  him  the  visitor  of  Croxton. 
The  tolluwinp  tiay  Dr.  Hewes  again  threatened  the 
abbot  to  deprive  Sim  of  various  benefiees  unless  he 
eon<«ttnicd  to  give  the  money  demanded,  and  at  last, 
through  fear,  he  paid  them  £160,  and  gave  them  a 
bill  for  a  like  sum  payable  in  a  yean* 

He  was  then  (unher  compelled  to  pay  jf^20  for  the 
exp^r-scs  of  those  who  had  robbed  him,  and  finally, 
when  the  retainers  depirledt  "  they  took  with  them 
ten  fine  pillaghbers,  two  pair  of  sheets,  one  swoni 
and  one  buckler,  and  cut  several  blankets  in  two  for 
Spiiidle  cloths.  They  took  besides  out  of  iln*  i^hnir 
a  bo:>k  called  the  Obit  book,  containing  a  terrier  of 
all  lands  belonging  to  ihc  monastery  of  Craxton  and 
the  names  of  all  donors,  which  book  the  nbbot  would 
not  have  given  for  ^f  too." 

Dr  Hilsey  vas  occupied  in  visiting  the  friaries  of 
the  south  and  west  of  England  till  the  midsummer  of 
1534-  On  June  3ist  he  wrote  from  Exclw  to  say 
that  he  had  found  none  of  those  he  had  so  Vat  visited 
who  refused  the  oath  to  "be  obedient,  true,  and 
agrewible  to  the  king's  high  pleasure  and  will/'  He 
added^  "1  have  found  some,  howe\'cr,  that  have 
sworn  with  an  evil  will  and  slendeHy  have  taken  the 

*  Thit  W4>  a  Inrgc  mm  for  thoic  <?&>%  and  Hitinl  the  4bbot  hftd 
to  ptj  vftB  v^-onh  »o]:i;«  ^4|000  oE  our  tnon*}'. 


oath  to  be  obedient."  Of  thcsL',  he  promised  Crum. 
well,  lie  would  have  more  lo  say  on  bis  return. •  Al 
this  time  his  attention  was  specially  taken  up  with 
winching  the  proceedings  of  certain  Franciscan 
Obscrvints.  At  the  commer^ccincnt  of  July,  he  was 
in  pursuil  of  two  of  these  friarsi  wliij  were  endeavour- 
ing  to  escape  to  the  continent  from  the  persecution 
which  had  alrc^idy  liegun  in  England.  Hilsey 
followed  them  through  Bristol,  Somerset^  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  and  ai  last  overtook  tliem  at  Cardiff, 
where  they  were  already  in  prison.  In  sending  them 
up  to  London  to  und<:rgo  thL-u?iua!  examination  from 
Ciumwcll  and  his  officials,  he  writes: — "You  shall 
perceive  more  of  their  crafty  fashion.  In  all  places 
where  they  come  they  persuade  the  people  to  hold  to 
ihe  bishop  of  Rome,  calling  him  a  Pope  and  saying 
that  they  will  die  in  his  cause  and  never  fofsakc  him 
while  they  live.  They  rail  at  the  books  set  forth 
cutH  priviiegso,  calling  ihcm  heresies,  and  heretics 
that  sot  them  forth."  Then  he  adds  that  ihey  have 
made  pei;ple  Uugh  at  queen  Amies  new  born  child, 
Uie  princess  Elizabeth,  telling  them  that  it  had  been 
baplixcdf  in  hot  water,  which  they  ironically  declared 
was  not  hot  enough  for  hert 

One  of  these  two  fiiars  was  Hugh   Payn,  who  not 
long  before  had  been  arrested  and  put  in  prison  for 

•  CalendAT.vil.,  No.  S69. 

{  F-trulkcih  wu  laptiEcd  dE   Greenwich   En   tlic   church  of  the 
frian  Ob^orvAm. 
]  CftUndu',  ni.,  No.  5^39. 
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having  ^-i^itcd  the  dethroned  queen  Catherine  at  her 
house  at  Bjgden,  The  other  was  Thomas  HayfieM 
andbolhbelonged  to  thchouseof  Newark,  They  had 
narrowly  escaped  capture  in  Somerset,  to  the  sheriff 
of  which  county  the  king  had  sent  a  special  com- 
mission for  their  seizure.  At  Cardiff,  they  had 
ahnost  succeeded  in  eluding  the  keen  pursuit  after 
ihom,  having  arrangt^d  with  the  master  of  a  Breton 
ship  to  convey  ihera  to  Brittany,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  embarking,  disguised  in  secular  dress,  when 
ihey  were  taken.*  Thomas  Lichefield,  who  had 
seized  them  and  brought  them  up  to  London,  in 
writing  to  beg  that  they  may  be  disposed  of  quickly, 
as  they  are  lodged  too  near  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Westmlnsler  to  be  safe,  adds,  "  This  bearer  will  tell 
you  the  words  one  of  them  spoke  of  my  lady  prin- 
cess," They  were  quickly  placed  in  prison,  from 
which  subsequently  they  wrote  to  Henry  Vll!.  to 
"beg  his  compassion,  being  in  great  pain  and  sick- 
ness,'t 

The  State  papers  of  this  period  contain  various 
complaints  forwarded  to  Crumwcil  about  the  teach- 
ing and  preaching  of  these  valiant  (riars.  They 
remained  as  ftrnly  attached  to  the  ancient  faith  as 
ihey  were  to  the  cause  of  Catherine.  One  or  two  of 
their  nuRjbcr,  like  I-yst,  the  lay  brother  whoacted  as 
a  spy  upon  the  actions  of  friar  Forest,  may  have 
given  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  threats  and 
promises  addressed  to  tliem.     By   becoming  the 
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accusers  of  itieir  brethren  they  may  have  hoped  to 
purchase  the  royal  favour  by  their  treachery.  Such 
renegades  were,  however,  the  exceptions  ;  as  a  body 
the  friars  remained  staunch  and  fearless  in  their 
opposition  to  the  will  of  thi»  I^Iu^^  ^itid  his  minister. 
An  instance,  recorded  in  a  document  of  this  timci 
rcveaU  to  U5  how  the  people  applauded  this  attitude, 
and  condemned  the  weakness  of  those  that  yielded. 
Friar  John  George  of  Cambridge  was  apparently 
one  of  the  latter  sort.  His  mother,  however,  was 
made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  rated  him  right  roundly  for 
having  given  in  to  the  influence  of  the  times.  She 
is  grieved  indeed,  she  writes  to  him,  lo  find  her  son 
a  heretic,  It  was  not  for  this  that  he  had  received 
his  educition  from  the  good  nuns  of  Dartford. 
"And/'  she  continues,  "you  send  mc  word  that  you 
will  come  over  to  me  this  summer,  but  come  not 
unless  you  change  your  condition,  or  you  shall  be  as 
welcome  'as  water  into  the  sheep.'  You  shall  have 
God*s  curse  and  mine^  and  never  a  penny.  J  had 
rather  give  all  my  goods  to  the  poor  than  keep  you 
in  heresy/'* 

Above  all  the  rest,  the  Observants  of  Greenwich 
and  Richmond  were  the  objects  o(  the  spticial 
solicitude  of  Henry  and  his  agents.  Rowland  Lee. 
one  oE  the  king's  chaplains  and  of  late  made  bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  was  selected,  together 
with  Thomas  Bedyll,  clerk  of  the  council,  to  irake 
the  final  attempts  to  influence  them.  Friar  Rich, 
•  lUii^t  No-  93^ 
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the  warden  of  the  Richmond  friars  and  his  com- 
panion, friar  Risby  of  Canterbury,  were  executed  at 
Tybum  with  the  holy  maid  of  Kent,  on  the  20th 
April,  1534,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  the  two 
commissioners  reported  to  their  employer,  Crum- 
well,  tiieir  first  move  in  the  matter.  They  had 
induced  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  Carthusians 
of  Sheen,  they  wrute,  to  take  the  required  oalh. 
The  prior  and  procurator  had  been  doing  their 
best  to  win  over  to  the  same  mind  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Observants  of  Richmond,  earnestly 
exhorting  them  lo  bend  their  ininds  to  the  king's 
wishes.  Both  the  bishop  and  his  coadjutor  had 
also  been  busy  at  the  same  work,  holding  vfiiious  con- 
ferences with  the  friars  i  but,  as  they  are  obliged  to 
confess,  without  ary  sign  of  success.  In  fflcl,  until 
now  ihey  hnd  been  in  despair  of  effecting  iheir  pur- 
pose, but,  with  the  Sheen  inlliience  at  work,  they  had 
some  sHght  shadow  of  hope  that  they  might  finally 
win  the  Franciscans  to  what  the  king  re{juired.* 

The  next  few  weeks  were  occupied  in  hkc  fruitless 
efforts  to  tjbtain  the  consent  of  the  e<)ua1ly  staunch 
Carthusians  to  the  oalh.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till 
Saturday,  June  15th*  that  Lee  and  Bedyll  followed 
up  their  attacks  upon  the  Richmond  friars.  On 
that  day  Dr.  George  Browne,  or,  as  Lee  calls  hlni^ 
"the  proTincial  of  the  Austin  friars,"  delivered  lo 
the  bishop  and  his  fellow-commissioner  CrumwelKs 
orders  to  proceed  at  once  to  conclusions.  Armed 
'  Calcn<3jbr,  vil.,  Ni>.  611.    Mar  7' 
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with  these  letters  they  betook  themselves  directly  to 
Richmond,  which  ihey  leached  "between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  at  night"  "In  the  following  morn- 
ing," as  (hey  report  to  Cnimwell,  "we  had  firsi 
communication  with  the  warden  and  one  of  the 
seniors,  n^imc'd  Sebastian,  and  after  that  with  ihe 
whole  convent-''  At  Brst,  although  they  made  use 
<pf  "  all  the  means  and  policies  '*  they  could  devise 
to  obtain  the  oath  and  the  signatures  and  convent 
seal  lo  the  '^arlicle*  "  sent  by  Dr.  George  Browne, 
the  warden  and  his  faithful  friars  absolutely  refused, 
"and  showed  thcmst-Ives  very  uiuoward  in  that 
behalf." 

They  then  fell  b:iclc  on  another  plan.  After  some 
argument,  they  finally  persuaded  the  convent^  as  a 
body,  to  trust  the  settlement  of  the  matter  10  the 
discretion  of  four  of  their  senior  members,  "  other* 
wise  called  discretes/*  who  were  to  have  full  power 
to  act  tn  their  behalf.  Having  secured  this  much, 
the  commissioners  arranged  that  the  four  friars,  to 
whom  the  community  had  entrusted  their  honour 
-and  conscience,  should  meet  then:  at  the  house  of 
the  Greenwich  Observants  and  should  bring  with 
ihem  the  convent  seal,  on  Monday,  June  i7ih< 
"And   so  they  did." 

The  two  commissioners^  Lee  and  Bcdyll,  arrived 
at  Greenwich  somewhat  elated  at  the  success  of 
their  diplomacy  at  Richmond.  They  fortified 
tlicmsclvcs  with  the  hope  that  here  also  they  might 
prevail  upon  the  friars  to  walk  into  the  same  trap. 
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If  they  were  only  pliable  and  would  commit  the 
mailer  lo  the  judgmenl  of  some  few  of  ihu  brethren, 
it  would^  in  iheir  opinion,  serve  a  double  purpose. 
It  would  be  the  means  of  "  avoiding  superfluous 
words  and  idle  reasonings/'  and  in  case  the  "dis* 
cretes  "  chosen  should  refuse  their  cousent  to  the 
proposed  articles,  "  it  were  better  after  our  minds." 
ihcy  say,  "  to  strain  a.  few  than  a  multitude,"  Their 
plans  came  to  nothing,  for  their  advice  was  rejected* 
The  Greenwich  Observants  absolutely  refused  to 
leave  a  matter  of  this  kind  to  be  settled  by  a  ievr 
deputies,  saying  "  that  as  it  concerned  particularly 
every  one  cf  their  souls,  they  would  answer  particu- 
larly every  man  for  himself/' 

The  commi5sioners  were  thus  obliged  to  discuss 
the  whole  matter  in  public.  After  a  long  debate, 
and  after  each  friar  had  been  privately  examined  as 
to  his  willingness  to  accept  the  royal  desires,  they 
found  that  one  and  all  steadily  refused  to  subscribe 
to  the  rejection  of  Papal  auihority  and  jurisdiction. 
The  friars  declared  thai  ihe  jjroposed  article  "was 
clearly  against  their  profession  and  the  rule  of  St- 
Francis."*  ft  was  quite  in  vain  that  Dedyll  and  the 
bishop  tried  ingeniously  to  explain  away  this  fatal 

"  Tlie  word9  of  the  rule  whicb  the  frJan  pointed  out  to  l^c  xr^  i 
"Ad  haK!  ]3<!T  ob«<4ienlr.iin  injtingo  miniMn's  uc  peiAnc  3  Jomina 
Pnja  miEjm  dc  SaiKljn  Ruiijj.iir  KcLlciix  C&rtJtiiAlibus,  qui  ait 
gubcrrator,  protector  ct  oorrccior  uitiu>  Iratcmitaii^j,  uc  semper 
luLxliii  ct  iut>jH'i^  pedibus  Suncm  EccIeslH^  fjatdem  Ktabjles  in  li<Je^ 
CfliMica  pjiqictUKTn  c1  humlUuicm  cl  tccundum  EvAngcliiini 
Donihii  Noatn  ]csuChrisli,ii(JoJ  firmiier  promUitnos  obicrvciDtu."' 
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lion.  They  reasoned  that  St.  Francis  had 
made  his  rule  for  Italy  and  chat,  of  course,  the 
Italian  rcltgicus  would  be  subject  to  the  papal 
authority,  "as  all  monks  not  exempt  arc  under  the 
obedience  of  the  bishop  of  Cnnti-rbnry ;  "  but  that 
such  a  clause  in  the  rule  would  not  apply  To 
England.  Secondly,  ihcy  gravely  told  the  friars 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  chapter  they  quoted  from 
th€  rule  was  a  forgery  ;  and,  lastly,  that  neither  the 
Pope,  nor  St.  Francis,  nor  their  rules,  vows,  oaihs 
or  professions  "  could  take  away  one  jot  of  the 
obedience  they  owed  to  the  king  by  God's  laws/' 
On  this  last  point  the  visitors  expatiated  eloquently, 
and  with,  what  they  no  doubt  considered,  great 
learning ;  but  after  all,  their  words  were  thrown  away. 
As  they  lament  to  Crumwell,  "  all  this  reason  could 
not  sink  into  their  obstinate  heads  and  worn  in 
custom  of  obedience  to  the  Pope."  They  made, 
however,  one  last  attempt  to  overcome  this  con- 
stancy. They  represented  that  the  two  archbishops 
and  most  of  the  bishops  of  the  country,  with  prelates 
and  leiimcd  priests,  had  subscribed  to  (he  declaration 
that  the  pope  had  no  authority  according  to  the  scrip- 
hires  (ex  sacris  iUeris)  in  England,  They  urged  that 
it  was  obvious  presumption  for  them  to  persist  in  a  re* 
fusal,  wliieh  virtually  condemned  wbflf  so  many  good 
and  well-Instructed  ecclesiastics  had  done.  No  doubt 
this  argument  had  been  used  with  fatal  effect  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  many,  who  in  their  own  hearts 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  royal  supremacy  as  con- 
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trary  to  Catholic  faith  ;  but  with  the  (riars  Observant 
it  failed,  as  it  subsequently  failed  ivith  More  and 
Fisher  For,  as  the  baiHcd  visitors  write  to  their 
master,  "all  this  notwichst:4Dding,  their  conclusion 
was  they  had  profcsAed  St-  Francis'  religion,  and  in 
the  observance  thereof  they  would  live  and  die." 
"Sorry  wc  be/'  they  conclude,  ''wc  cannot  bring 
thom  to  no  better  frame  and  order  in  this  behalf,  as 
our  faithful  minds  was  to  do  (or  the  accomplishment 
of  the  kinff's  pleasure."* 

Henry,  foiled  in  his  designs,  determined  lo  strike 
quickly  and  effectually.  As  yet,  however,  there  was 
no  law  by  which  these  bold  and  unbending  friars, 
who  set  his  wishes  at  defiance,  could  be  made  to 
feel  the  weight  of  his  royai  displeasure.  Nd  theory 
of  verbal  treason  had  so  far  been  enunciated  by 
means  of  which  the  brave  Franciscans  could  be 
brought  within  the  law  and  its  extreme  penalties. 
Heace  there  was  no  means  hy  which  they  could  be 
made  to  share  in  the  sharp  sufferings  and  martyrdom 
with  which  a  similar  rcfus.-il  on  the  pari  of  the  Car- 
thusians was  shortly  afterwards  rewarded.  Neither 
was  it  illegal  for  ihem  to  refuse,  however  ob^^tinately, 
their  adherence  to  articles  proposed  to  them  even 
with  the  royal  authority.  Still,  the  suppression  of 
the  entire  order  of  Observants  followed  quickly  upon 
their  |insilivt^  refusal  to  be  bound  by  tlie  articles 
proposed  to  them  by  Lee  and  Bedyll.  "  Within  a 
lew  days/'  writes  the  great  authority  on  the  history 

•  Wright,  "Supp.  of  Monast.,"  pp.  41-44- 
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ol  ihis  period,  "two  carls  of  friars  vere  se4>n  posing 
through  i\i^  cUy  to  the  Tower."*  These  w*frc  the 
staunch  Franciscans  of  ObstTvancc.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  AnguM,  ChA]»uys  wrijlt*  to  tell  his  master 
that  "of  the  seven t  houses  of  Observants,  four  have 
been  already  emptied  of  friars  because  ihey  have 
refused  to  swear  to  the  statutes  made  agninst  the 
P(^e.      Those  in  tht:  other  two   expect  to   be  t%» 

!lted."J  Three  weeks  later  their  expectation  had 
been  fulfilled,  as  the  Imperial  ambas&iidor  ag:iin  wrote 
"that  all  the  observants  of  the  kingdom  have  been 
driven  from  their  monasteries  for  refusing  the  oath 
against  the  Holy  Sec,  and  have  been  distributed  in 
several  monasteries,  where  they  were  locked  up  in 
chains  and  worse  treated  than  they  could  be  in 
prison." 

About  two  hundred  of  the  Observant  friars  were 
thus  c^Lst  without  trial  into  prison.  The  convents 
from  which  they  were  expelled  were  temporarily 
occupied  by  frianc  of  the  AugU3tinian  orden^  Fifiy 
of  the  Observants  died  from  the  hardships  of  their 
prison  life;  several,  through  the  influence  of  Wrio- 


*  Mr.  Guirdner.  vii.,  Preface,  uviii. 

t  ITww  convcftU  were  eaid  lo  be  "  lioutcs  of  U»c  foundalion  of 
[*my  Vn/"  ("  PitvaTicaiion  of  the  nuirchu  Libcrliw/'  ch.  i\\, 
E^yxton  MS-,  quoLcd  in  Lewis'  "  Sutlers'  Schisin."  p,  \  \  1.)  Mo« 
of  ihcinj  lio^cvcr,  exinied  as  n^onaAlcrie*  bcfbrCi  ai:d  IJcnfy  VII. 
only  made  llieu  Ubucrvahts.    See  ** Dugidalet"  vi.,  p.  1504. 

J  Calcrifar,  vii..  No.  1057-     August  7Lh, 

S  i-^iiorof  "Sanders,"  £$S7,probQbl/ oiiBourdjier'sauihoiIlj, 
vho  fiii'c«  ihc  snnie, ''  Hist  de  Mart"  FF.  Ord.  Min.,  j  5G3. 
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Ibcslcy,  their  secret  fnencl  and  admirer^  obtained 
leave  to  rclirc  into  France  and  Scotland/  and  others 
possibly  passed  into  Ireland  with  the  pcnnissiun  of 
Crumwoll,  who  was  f^:\A  to  get  rid  of  them  on  any 
terms.  To  this  may  refer  the  note  entered  in  the 
ministers'  "  Remembrances  "  : — "  Item  to  remember 
the  friars  of  Greenmch  to  have  licence  to    go    into 

IrelandJ't 

Father  Thomas  Boiirchier  adds^  a  few  details 
concerning  the  horrors  of  the  lot  of  those  thus  con- 
demned to  prison.  Ont*  of  their  number,  friar 
Anthony  Brookby,  alias  Brochc,  a  man  well  skilled 
in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  was  kept  closely  con< 
fined  in  prison  and  racked.  For  twenty*five  days  at 
a  time,  he  was  not  allowed  to  lie  down  or  to  have  the 
small  comfort  of  water  to  wash  himself.  He  was 
kept  alive  by  food  privately  supplied  him  from  out- 
side his  prison  by  some  faithful  friend,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  strangled  with  the  cord  of  his 
religious  habit,  during  the  night  of  July  19th,  1537.^ 

Another  member  of  the  order,  father  Thomas 
Cortt,  who  had  preached  publicly  in  L-ondon  against 
the  king's  measures,  was  thrown  into  Newgale. 
After  three  years  he  died  of  the  filth  and  discom- 
forts of  his  prison  on  July  27lh  of  the  same  year 
in  which  father  .\nlhony  Brookby  died.     He  was 


t  CsUendtLrf  vii.,  Ho.  4^. 

t  "  Hi«toriA  d*  Man.  fiot.  OrJ.  Minor  d«  Obsftrv*ittiV  1  S^S- 
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buried  privately  in  St,  Sepulchre's  church,  and  a 
pious  woman  named  Margaret  Herbert  placed  3 
sione  over  his  grave,*  A  few  days  later,  August 
3rdf  1537"  *  young  religious,  Thomas  Bclchiam, 
twenty-eight  years  of  :ige,  died  of  starvation  in  his 
prison.  Mary  others  perished  of  wart  and  sickness 
brought  on  by  the  filth  and  foul  air  m  which  they 
were  coniincd,  and  by  the  privations  and  hardships 
of  prison  life,  Two-antl-thirty  of  the  brethren, 
chaiticci  two-and*luo,  were  sent  to  various  prisons  in 
England  and  there  finished  their  lives  in  suffering, 
but  in  glorious  constancy-!  After  August,  153;, 
eight  of  the  number,  who  still  survived,  were  set  free» 
and  left  Eri;jland  for  IJelgium  imd  Scotland.^ 

From  a  letter,  written  by  friar  Francis  Lybert,  one 
of  the  Franciscans  of  Observance  to  *'  ni;isttrr  James 
Becky,  at  the  Cross  Keys,  ihe  next  house  to  St- 
Mztgnus  Church  in  going  down  toiAards  Billingsgate/* 

t  Tbc  Mlowitip  la  fi  eontempofary  ciccrnmt :— '» Ab  eadflm  cauwi 
(d«riaL  of  kmg't  vu^rctiucy)  tninn^cjiiii  quorum  erat  in  A:>glia 
ingcpa  nuuicjut,  ccSicLo  E^cj^is  CApli  uiid  icmpore  ontnfJi,  <i  id 
vincuU  roEijcclI  £Lcdiar«niin  omtiiiim  «f:ctlA[«vexali sunt,  quorum 
crm  nliquor  siitiim  occtdlv^r,  iHli^nL^,  pKrrlm  oblivione  R«gtK, 
paitiin  itniufl  c  mliiislrii  sluJio,  prgducla  mayti  vlia  (luam  conce^?a 
ax,  mm  dcniqiic  cmncS)  aut  palani  &uppliciO  uflccii,  aut  fAinc 
ii«cati,  aiit  nialo  dUilurnI  Carceriii  cotiffcti  pt^ricre.'^  h.  Mus. 
AHrf,  MS,  15337.  Vmitnm  Tiaiisctipi?!.  *'  A  cotJif  rijpfjrsty  -ircount 
<tf  Ftsbcr  and  More  prcwrvc^i  Al  ihc  ViUCttn,"  priiUcd  In  l*ocock'* 
"Records  oltbe  Rdorm.."  No.  356. 

I  Thfe  inhuman  irfEiimiriU  itii^lkf  liave  sctmeil  improljablr  ^\^ 
we  noL  know  (hat  llic  CnrthutJAii  faiticri  were  ucaicJ  in  tlic  same 
■w^y  sborllf  (iter  Ihiei  pvriod. 
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a  glimpse  is  afforded  of  one  of  the  friars  who  had 
been  distributed,  as  Chapuys  wrote,  "in  monas- 
teries," where  (hey  "were  locked  up  in  chains  and 
worse  treated  than  they  could  be  in  prison/'  He 
writes  thai  "  I  and  my  fellow,  father  Abraham,  are  at 
ihc  Grey  friars  at  Stanford,  enclosed  according  to 
The  king's  command,  and  treated  as  prisoners." 
Thf^y  wish  to  have  some  news  about  their  fathers  in 
London  and  Greenwicb,  as  they  have  been  to!d  "that 
tliry  have  all  sworn  and  somewhat  changed  their 
government,  at  which/'  continues  the  writer,  "we 
marvrl.  Notwithstanding,  if  they  think  that  God  is 
pleased  with  it,  their  conscience  discharged,  the 
work!  edified,  and  any  profit  may  come  of  it,  we 
desire  to  have  a  more  perfect  knowledge,  and  then 
xk-r  shall  do  as  God  shall  inspire  us,  eithersuffer  pain 
still  and  be  enclosed,  or  else  go  at  liberty  as  they 
do-"  The  friar  then  asks  for  some  necessary  things, 
such  as  "  penner  and  inkhorn/'  to  be  obtained  from 
"  brother  Fecld  at  the  London  Grey  friars,"  and  then 
concludes  with  the  necessary  cauuon,  "  read  this 
letter,  rend  ami  bum  it,  for  you  know  what  hurt  hath 
chanced  by  letter  writing,  though  many  never  in- 
tended  hun  thereby."  • 

No  account  of  ihc  suppression  of  the  Observant 
(riars  would  be  complete  without  the  history  of  ihcir 
most  renowned  member,  blessed  John  Forest.  It 
has  already  been  remarked,  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  friar  Forest  was  safely  lodged  in  some 
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'jcfftcf  prison  in  ihe  spring  of  the  year  1534-  From 
that  date  till  his  martyrdom  on  May  22nd,  1538, 
little  15  heard  about  him.  ft  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  Henry  and  Crumwdl  would  have  allowed 
so  powerful  and  uncompromising  an  opponent  lo  be 
at  large  without  placing  a  watch  upon  his  move- 
menls^  and  a:  least  receiving  reports  from  the  spies 
engaged  in  such  a  work.  This  silence  strengthens 
the  auihoriiy  of  father  Thomas  Bourchier  that 
Forest  was  in  prison  during  the  four  years  that 
preceded  his  martyrdom.  He  was  some  sixty-four 
years  of  age  when  he  was  imprisoned  in  1534. 
Forty-three  of  these  he  had  spent  in  religion,  and  had 
held  the  highest  offices  amongst  his  brcthrcnn  He 
had  been  warden  of  Greenwich  and  provincial  of  all 
the  Obsen'ant  Iriars  in  England^  as  vccW  as  the 
conf!tant  friend  and  confessor  of  queen  Cathetine. 

Just  before  (riar  Forest's  martyrdom  atiempis  weiv 
apparently  made  to  collect  evidence  ai^ainst  him.  At 
that  time  his  confinement  could  not  hjivc  been  very 
siricl,  as  he  was  able  to  hear  confessions  at  the  Grey 
Friars  in  London.  It  has  been  said  that  Forest 
used  thti  confessional  for  the  purpose  of  urging  his 
penitents  ^tgainst  the  king's  supremacy.  The 
following  memorandum  seems  to  refer  to  inquiries  as 
lo  his  leaching  on  this  poinl : — "  Mem. :  Thnit  ahoiil 
the  23rd  day  of  February,  the  aqth  year  of  the  reign 
of  my  most  dread  sovereign  lord  king  ilcnry  VHI, 
(1538),  .  .  the  lord  Mordaunt  shewed  Sir  William 
Hewylt,  priest  and  sen-'ant  to  the  said  lord,  that  he 

VOL,    L  O 
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thtf  si^icl  lord  was  minded  to  lake  his  d<^p.irturc  from 
London  for  to  he  confessed.''  Upon  this  communica* 
tion  Uic  chapUin  went  to  ihe  Grey  Fniirs  and  learnt 
thalfriarHorestheardconfessionsthcrc,  "And  then/' 
the  document  goes  on,  "the  said  Sir  William  said 
my  lord  my  master  will  be  confessed.  And  then 
the;  said  porter  said  again, '  1  think  if  he  come  about 
nine  o'clock  he  may  speak  with  him,  for  he  saith  Our 
Lady's  mass,'  "  Then  lord  Mordaunt  went  as  he  h^d 
been  directed  and  made  his  confession,  after  which 
he  s^d  to  friar  Forest,  "  Ask  what  you  like  and  I  will 
pay  you  forty  pence  to  buy  it  with.  Whereupon  the 
said  friar  desired  the  said  lord  to  cause  it  to  be 
delivered  to  the  said  porter  for  his  coal."  This  the 
vhaptain  and  brd  Mordaunt,  who  signs  the  deposi- 
tion, declare  was  all  their  acquaintance  with  the 
friar,  ''And"  ihc  former  adds,  "  as  (or  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  or  any  speaking  with  the  said  friar  Forest 
of  the  said  bishop  of  Rome,  or  in  any  matter  con- 
cerning ihe  said  hishop  or  his  atjihurity,  or  any' 
matter  touching  the  king  or  the  bbhop  of  Rome, 
there  never  was  such  matter  touched,  opened^  or 
mooted  by  the  friar  or  his  said  lord  or  either  of 
themJ'» 

Bishop  Latimer,  who  was  apparently  a  great  enemy 
of  friar  Forest,  and  who  subsequently  preached  at 
his  barbarous  death,  seems  to  have  thought  the 
treatment  he  received  in  prison  was  too  gentle. 
"  Forest,  as  I  hear,"  he  writes  to  Crunmell,  "is  not 
•  B.  Mta.  Crtt.  MS.  CIcop,  K.  Iv..  f.  i^o. 
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duly  accGmpanied  in  Newg&tc  for  his  .imfrndment 
wiih  the  white  friars  of  Doncasler  and  the  monks  of 
the  CiiartGrhousc,  in  a  fit  chamber  more  like  to 
indurate  than  to  mollify,  whether  through  the  fault 
of  the  sheriff  or  of  the  gaoler  or  both,  no  man  cctuld 
sooner  discern  than  your  lordship.  Some  think  he  is 
rather  comforted  in  his  w,iy  than  discouraged  ;  some 
think  he  is  allowed  both  to  bear  mass  and  also  to 
receive  the  Sacramr?nt;  which,  if  it  be  so^  it  is 
enough  to  confirm  him  in  his  obstinacy."*  It  has 
been  said,  that  "whi^n  first  arrested  he  was  terri- 
fied; he  acknowledged  his  offences,  submitted,  and 
was  pardoned. "f  That  Mr.  Troude  has  founded 
this  slatcment  on  anything  but  his  own  imagination 
does  not  appear  in  his  pages-  Most  certainly  such 
weakness  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  we  should 
expect  from  all  that  reliable  history  tells  us  of 
blessed  John  Forest.  It  is  certainly  undeniable  that 
^hc  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  abjuration  of 
Papal  supremacy  when  it  was  demanded  of  him.} 
Sanders,  who  at  the  time  was  a  boy  of  about  thirteen 
years  old  at  Winchester  school^  declares  that  Fo;est 


■  Paikcr  Soc,  *'LatimeA  Remains."  p.  391. 

t  Ffoudc,  "  IliaL,"  Vol.  iiu,  p,  19a, 

}  Slow,  '*  Anniks,"  ed^  1600,  p.  569^  says  Ftncflt  "  vittA  appre- 
bended  for  Tliat  in  secret  confession  he  had  declared  to  miny  the 
JlIh^'b  iicibjcci£  lIiAl  itje  kJDS  was  not  supreme  hc<ul  of  \\vz  dmrcfi, 
whcrcaa  bcioro  he  had  ukcn  ihe  oath  to  xht  same  tupicmacy. 
Upomhis  point  he  was  exammed  and  answered  f  hat  he  took  hi « 
OAlh  with  hia  uutwaid  m^n^  but  his  inward  laan  never  coiiocLited 
thcTcuaio." 
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died  "  because  he  denied  the  ecclcjiastical  supre- 
macy of  ihe  king-"* 

The  depositions  againsi  him  are  clear  and  decisive 
of  hU  tt^\  sentiments  as  to  the  maUi^i^^  at  issue 
between  the  king  and  Rome.  "Her  said,"  tliey 
declare,  "  that  blessed  man  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury suffered  death  for  the  rights  of  the  chuich,  for 
there  was  a  i^^eat  man— meaning  thereby  king  Harry 
the  Second — which,  because  St,  Thom.TS  of  Canter- 
bury would  not  grant  him  such  things  as  he  asked, 
contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  church,  first  banished 
him  out  of  this  realm  ;  and  at  his  return  he  was  slain* 
at  his  own  church,  (or  the  right  of  holy  church,  as 
many  holy  fathers  have  suffered  now  of  late— as 
that  holy  father  the  bishop  of  Uochester— and  he 
doubtc^th  not  but  their  souls  be  now  in  heaven," 

"  He  sailh  and  bcltevtth  that  he  ought  to  have  a 
double  obedience  t  First  to  the  king's  highness,  by 
the  law  of  God  J  and  the  s^rcond  to  the  bishop  of^ 
Rome,  by  his  rule  and  profrssion." 

"He  confcsseth  that  he  used  and  practised  to 
induce  men  in  confession  to  hold  and  slick  to  the 
old  fashion  af  bclitff  that  was  used  in  the  realm  of 
long  time  past,"! 

\Vc  seem  to  see,  in  the  second  of  ihe^e  deposl* 
lions,  the  foundation  upon  which  so  many  writers 
have  basted  their  charge  of  duplicity  -igaiust  Wesspd 
John  Forest.     That  no  such  charge  can  be  main- 

•  Schism,  "IhCwU*  TrsM^"  p.  139, 

t  Rtcoid  OOtcc  ^!S.,  quoicd  \>y  Ftoudc*  iii..  p.  191. 
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tained  is  obviL^us  from  the  wainls  of  ihe  accusation 
itself.  All  subsequent  authors  have  derived  their 
fccts  of  the  case  from  the  chronicler  Hall,  who, 
although  a  contemporary  and  ^Tiling  ten  years  after 
the  c^v'ciit,  cannot  be  considered  as  an  absolutely 
trustworthy  guide*  as  against  documentary  evidenc« 
in  such  a  mailer.  What  is  cerlaui  is,  ihi^l  I*onrst 
died  for  his  belief  In  the  necessity  of  the  Papal 
supremacy  and  that  even  in  the  agony  of  his  fearful 
death  he  remained  conslant  and  true  to  his  faith* 

I-lkc  Mure,  Fisher  and  the  rest,  who  were  iiurtyred 
in  defence  of  the  Papa!  primacy,  Forest  fell  under 
the  law  of  treason,  but  for  him  ^lone  was  reserved 
the  additional  distinction  of  suffering  for  heresy  also. 
Collier  says  he  '*  was  conderuned  for  heresy  and 
high  treason,  though  by  what  law  they  could  slretch 
his  crime  to  heresy  is  hard  to  discover,  for  he  was 
tried  only  for  dissuading  his  penitents  in  confession 
tfrcm  owning  the  king's  supre[nacy."+  It  was, 
howeveri  a  very  easy  matter  in  those  days  to  bring 
Z  man  within  the  reach  of  the  law  on  any  count,  and 
the  way  that  friar  Forest  was  convicted  of  heresy 
was  afk-r  all  surprisingly  simple.     It  may  be  told  in 

•  Drcwer,  tn  <|ur»iing  llic  spwch  Against  Wolscy  ihatHall  jiuis 
into  the  mouth  of  More,  addi  the  following  note:— '' HeJ],  p,  764- 
It  tniisi  btf  tnCaicd  in  More's  eictilpailon  ih-tt  ll^ill  in  the  only 
rnnHmxhy  Tot  ihh  speech.  No  Imce  al  i\m  invrciivc  u^iiiil  WuW/ 
b  to  be  f<iund  jn  llic  sliort  notics  of  Morc*»  speech  a^  preserved  in 
Ifac  pOfliAmcnE  roll-  Nor  is  Lhc  mea^ra  icAOnplmn  of  it  th?r«  given 
easily  recoticncil  wich  Hall's  iccaaiu/'  Ac.  (LdKri.  Acj  Vol-  iv.. 
]iUro<liJCiion,  539.) 

t  "Ecc.  Uiai.,"  C(!.  1714,  ii,  p,  149. 
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rtic  words  of  Mr.  Fronde ,•  "  In  an  official  paper  of 
about  ihU  date/'  he  writes,  '*  I  find  '  heresy  '  defined 
to  be  'that  which  is  against  scripture.'  To  say» 
therefore,  that  Pct<;r  and  his  successors  be  heads  of 
the  universal  church,  and  stand  stubbornly  in  it,  is 
heresy,  because  it  is  ag:imst  scripture  (Ecclesi- 
astcs  V,),  where  it  is  written,  "  Insuper  univcrst:^ 
ffrrae  rrx  impfrat  j^ru/Vn^r '— that  is  to  say,  the 
king  commandclh  (he  whole  country  as  his  subjects 
— and,  therefore^  it  followeth  lliat  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  which  is  in  Italy,  where  the  emperor  is  king, 
is  subject  lo  the  emperor,  and  that  the  emperor  may 
cominand  him  ;  and  if  he  should  be  head  of  the 
Universal  Church,  then  he  should  be  head  over  the 
emperorp  and  command  the  emperor,  and  that  is 
directly  against  the  said  text,  Ecclesiasles,  v.  Where- 
fore to  stand  in  it  opiniativcly  is  heresy."  In  accord 
with  this  "  monstrous  reasoning  "  it  was  possible  to 
find  friar  Forest  guilty  of  being  a  heretic  as  well  as  t 
a  traitor,  and  so  adjudge  Iiim  to  the  barbarous  and 
pairful  defith  usually  reserved  for  i^uch  as  obstinately 
had  remained  wedded  to  heretical  doctrines.  The 
commission  which  tried  the  friar  was  presided  over, 
most  probably,  by  Cranmer,  He  at  least  ttiitcs  to 
niat;e  arrangements  with  Crumwell  for  the  examina- 
tion. "  The  bishop  of  Worcester"  (Hugh  Laiimer), 
he  says,  "  and  I  will  be  to-morrow  with  your  lordship 
loknow  your  pleasure  conceniing  (riar  Forest,  For 
if  we  should  proceed  against  him  according  to  the 
order   of   the   law,  there   must   be  articles  devised 
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beforehand  which  must  be  mmistcrcd  unto  him  ;  and 
iherefoie  it  will  be  very  well  done  that  one  draw 
them  up  against  our  meeting.^'*  The  result  of  the 
meeting  was  that  Forest  was  condemned  to  die  by 
fire  in  Smithfield  on  the  aand  May,  1538. 

Bishop  Latimer  was  appointed  to  preach  at  the 
execution  and  he  announces  his  acceptance  of  the 
officx  in  a  very  singular  letter,  '^  Sir."  he  writes  to 
Crumwell  "  If  it  be  your  pleasure,  as  it  is^  that  [ 
shall  play  the  lool  after  my  customable  manner  when 
Forest  shall  suffer,  I  would  wish  that  my  stage  stood 
near  unto  Forest,  for  I  would  endeavour  myself  so 
to  content  the  people  that  therewith  I  might  also 
convert  Forest,  God  so  helping,  or,  rather,  altogether 
working.  Wherefore,  I  would  that  he  shall  hear 
what  1  shall  say — si  forte  —  if  he  would  yet  with 
his  heart  return  to  his  abjuration,  I  would  wish  his 
pardon.     Such  is  my  foolishness."  t 

On  the  day  appointed  (or  tht*  cxL't:ution  prepara- 
tions were  made  in  Smiihfield  (or  it,  A  pair  of 
new  gallows  were  placed  over  the  faggots  for  a  fire, 
from  which  friar  Forest  could  be  suspended  in  a 
"  cradle  of  chains."  The  billets  of  wood  were  to  a 
large  extent  composed  of  the  chips  of  a  desecrated 
ima^e,  c;illt-d  Darvt^l  Gadarn,  which  h.id  been  held 
in  high  honour  by  the  people  of  North  WalcsJ  and 

•  Cranmcr"*  VVorlcs,  Vol.  \.,  p,  ty^. 

t  R.  O.  Crum.  Cor,  VoL  xJii.,  f.  391, 

t  Ellis  Price  to  CrumwcH.  13.  Mu8.  CotL  ^^S.,  Cleoj..  T!,  fv.,  f, 
556.  \\  u'OB  licUl  su  a  tracILiiCfTi,  ^\)-k  Hall,  ih.u  iho  ima^  ]thoulit 
9CI  3  Fertit  <m  iiic-  Perlui^  iliiK  f^uggc&tfil  the  maimer  ol  dontli 
AHvdcLl  10  Fofcst. 
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tiMcH  had  been  leTiioved  from  its  iincieiii  shrine 
shortly  before,  A  note  in  the  handwriting  of  John 
Stow,  thf-'  historian  and  antiquary,  says:  "Memo- 
randum that  on  Wednesday,  the  aand  of  May,  in 
A*.  1538,  fri;ir  Forc^^l,  of  Gret^nwich,  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  was  burn!  in  Smithficld  for  certain  points 
he  held  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  for  tliat  he 
would  not  stick  and  preach  the  New  Testament,  for 
he  said  that  he  would  preach  but  the  pope's  iradi- 
ttons  and  laws  and  decrees,  and  in  them  and  for 
them  he  died.  At  whose  death  was  Mr.  Richard 
Grcssham,  mayor  of  this  city  with  his  sheriffs;  also 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  lord 
Admiral,  the  lord  Privy  seal  (Crumwcll),  with  divers 
others.  And  of  the  Commons  of  the  city  a  greit 
number,  and  the  bishop  of  Worcester  did  preach 
before  him  face  to  face,  the  which  bishop^s  name  is 
Latimer/'* 

We  can  easily  imaji^ine  the  sermon  that  fell  from 
the  iips  of  the  preacher.  "  It  was  of  the  usual 
kind,"  writes  Froude,  "  the  passionate  language  of 
passionate  conviction,"  as  he  "confuted  the  friar's 
errors  and  moved  him  to  rcpemance."t  But  Latimer's 
eloquence  and  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  Pope 
and  his  followers  proved  of  no  avail,  for  "  in  the 
end.whm  the  bishop  ;tsked  him  what  state  he  would 
die  in,  the  friar  with  a  loud  voice  answered  and  said 
that  if  an  angel  should  come  down  from  He;ivcn  and 

*  D.  Mm.  IIatK  MS ,  sje.  L  1 1^ 
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teach  him  any  other  doctrine  than  he  had  received 
and  believed  from  his  youth  he  would  not  now 
believe  him.  And  that  if  his  body  should  be  cut 
joint  after  joint,  or  member  after  member  burnt, 
hanged,  or  what  pain  soever  might  be  done  to  his 
body,  he  would  never  turn  from  his  old  profession. 
Moreover,  he  told  the  bishop  that  seven  years  before 
he  dared  not  have  made  such  a  sermon  for  his 
life.'^* 

Delay  was  useless  ;  no  argument  was  likely  to 
shake  the  constancy  of  the  friar,  and,  with  Crumwell 
and  the  rest  looking  on,  Forest  was  slung  from  the 
gallows  with  chains  "by  the  middle  and  armholes, 
all  quick  over  the  flames,"  f  In  his  mortal  agony 
he  clutched  at  the  steps  of  the  ladder  to  sway  him- 
self out  of  the  blaze ;  and  the  pitiless  chronicler  who 
records  the  scene  could  only  see  in  this  last  weak- 
ness an  evidence  of  guilt.  "  So  impatiently,"  says 
Hall,  "  he  took  his  death  as  never  any  man  that  put 
Jiis  trust  in  God."t 

•  Slow,  "Annales/'  p.  569, 

t  Hall,  ed.  1548,  f.  ^33, 

J  Froudc,  ''Hist.,"  Vol,  iii.,  p.  196. 
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THE     CARTHUSIANS. 


Before  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Franciscan  Ob- 
servants, Crumwetl  had  commenced  his  conflict  with 
the  fathers  of  the  Charterhouse,  Unlike  the  friars, 
the  retiring  religious  of  St,  Bruno's  order  had  taken 
no  active  part  in  opposing  the  union  of  Henry  and 
Anne  Boleyn-  Neither  had  they  appeared  con- 
spicuously as  the  champions  of  queen  Catherine ; 
and,  although  it  was  known  that  the  "  Holy  maid  of 
Kent"  had  visited  them  at  their  London  house, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  evidence  coUeclcd  against 
her  to  mark  them  out  as  her  advisers  or  abettors. 
Still,  tlit-ir  general  Influence,  at  this  time  very  con- 
siderable owing  to  the  exceptional  sanctity  of  their 
lives,  was  exercised  in  opposition  to  the  king's  revolt 
from  the  holy  see.  Rumour  even  spoke  of  the  prior 
of  the  London  Charterhouse,  John  Houghton,  as 
privately  exhorting  his  penitents  to  remain  firm  in 
refusing  to  abjure  the  Papjit  supremacy.* 

In  the   spring  of    15.34,    Hcnrj'   was   fully  com- 

•  Slrype,  "  Menu.,"  i^  p.  305, 
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mitlecl  lo  the  breach  wilh  Rome.  U  became 
then  of  Tilal  importaace  to  suppress  all  opposiEion, 
more  especially  when  both  he  and  his  ministers 
must  have  known  that  it  was  impossible  "  lo  rely  on 
the  unbiassed  judgment  of  his  subjects  to  support 
his  peculiar  views  of  lawful  and  unlawful  matri- 
mony."* With  this  object,  much  had  already  been 
attemplcd.  Tht?  r^xcculion  of  Rli/alietli  fljrton  and 
her  companions.in  the  April  of  this  year,  was  used  as 
the  mtMiis  (or  extorting  the  new  oath  of  succession 
from  the  people  of  London.  At  the  same  time  the 
troubles  of  the  Carlliusian  fathers  commenced. 

The  Charterhouse  of  the  "  Salutation  of  the  most 
blessed  Mother  of  God  "  In  London  was  a  model 
of  religious  observance.  According  lo  Maurice 
CLiuncy,  one  of  the  few  religious  of  the  convent 
who  purchased  their  lives  by  compliance  with  the 
king's  wishes,  all  were  leading  the  most  holy  lives. 
In  the  language  of  his  penitence  he  alone,  "the 
spotted  and  diseased  sheep  "  of  the  floclc,  deserved 
"  to  be  cast  out  of  the  tuld,"  and  to  lose  the  crown 
of  maTtyrdom^t  Tw^enty  of  the  community  were 
not  yet  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  they  vied  one 
with  the  other  in  the  fervour  of  their  observance- 
Even  the  lay  brethren  were  remarkable  for  tbeir 
perfect  lives,  and  were  true  "' convcrsi"  from  the 
world  and  its  ways.  Two  of  their  number,  brothers 
Roger  and  John,  had  often  been  seen  by  Chauncy 

•  Cairdncr,  Calcnd.,  vJl>,  P«ra«,  p,  3%. 
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raised  in  ecstasy  from  the  ground  whilst  prayirj];.* 
For  a  period  in  his  early  life,  blessed  Thomas 
More  had  been  attracted  by  their  huliriess  and  had 
seriously  contemplated  bo^^ing  to  be  received  into 
the  ranks  of  such  undoubted  servants  uf  God.  On 
the  vet)'  eve  of  their  diliiculties  with  Henry  and 
Crumwell,  thetr  lives  were  attracting  those  ^lio 
hoped  to  find  among  them  a  haven  of  rest  from  the 
gatheringstorm.  The  Imperial  ambassador,  Cluptiys, 
reports  to  Charles  V.  in  January,  1534  that: — "The 
vice-chambcrlain  (Sit  John  G-igc),  who  is  of  the 
council,  and  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced 
in  war  of  the  whole  kingdom,  has  renounced  his 
office  and  gone  to  the  Charterhouse,  intending  with 
the  consent  of  his  wife  to  become  a  Carthusian. "f 

"Maurice  Chauncy."  writes  Mr  Froudc,  "com- 
mences with  his  own  confefision.  He  had  fallen 
when  others  stood-  He  was,  as  he  says,  an  unworthy 
brothLT,  A  Saul  among  the  prophets,  a  Judas  among 
the  npostles,  a  child  of  Ephraim  turning  himself  bade 
in  the  day  of  battle,  for  wliich  his  cowardice^  while 
his  brother  monks  were  saints  in  heaven,  he  w.is 
doing  penance  in  sorrow,  tossing  on  tho  waves  of 
the  wide  world.  The  early  chapters  contain  a  loving, 
lingering  ptctnre  of  his  cloister  life,  to  him  the  pcr^ 
fcction  of  earthly  happiness.  '  It  is  placed  before  us 
in  all  il*t  siLpcrstition,  iis  devotion,  and  its  simplicity, 
the  counterpart,  even  in  minute  details,  of  accounts 
of  cloislerswben  monasticism  was  in  the  young  vigour 

*  /W,,  p.  47.  f  CaleaJu,  vii.,  tfo.  ij.    Jan.  %.  1^34, 
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of  its  life,  which  had  bcm  wriitrn  ten  centuries 
before.  St,  Bede  or  Si.  Cuthbert  might  have  found 
himself  in  ihe  house  of  the  Koiidoii  CarlhusJaiw, 
and  he  \\o\i\tl  have  had  few  questions  to  ask,  and  no 
duties  to  learn  or  to  unlearn.  The  form  of  the 
building  would  have  seemed  more  elaborate,  the 
notes  of  the  organ  would  have  added  riehcr  solcm* 
mty  to  the  services,  but  the  salient  features  of  the 
scene  would  have  been  all  familiar,  lie  would  have 
lived  in  a  cell  of  the  same  shnpe,  he  would  havo 
thought  the  same  thoughts,  spoken  the  same  wordj 
in  the  same  language.  The  prayers,  the  daily  life, 
almost  the  very  faces  wilh  which  he  was  surrounded 
would  have  seemed  al!  unaltered,  A  thousand  years 
of  the:  world's  history  had  rolled  by,  and  these  lonely 
islands  of  prayer  had  remained  still  anchored  in  the 
stream,  the  strands  of  the  ropes  which  held  ihem^ 
wearing  now  to  a  thread  and  vety  near  their  last 
parting,  but  still  unbroken.  What  they  had  been 
they  were,  and  if  Maurice  Chauncy's  description  had 
come  down  10  us  as  the  account  of  the  monastery  in 
which  Offa  of  Mercia  did  penanee  for  his  crimes,  we 
could  have  detected  no  internal  symptoms  of  a  later 

age-"* 

A  worthy  superior  presided  over  this  saintly  com- 
munity. Blessed  John  Houghton  had  sprung  from  a 
good  Essex  f^imily,  and  had  gone  early  in  life  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  tn  preparation  for  the 
honourable  career  in  the  world  to  which  the  inten- 
••'H:at./'ii.p-34J. 
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tions  of  his  parents  had  destined  liim.  Before  how- 
ever his  education  there  was  completed,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  entering  the  Church,  His  father  showed 
himself  altogether  advprst;  to  such  a  vocation  and 
hence  he  left  his  home  until  his  ordination,  finding  a 
refuge  with  a  friendly  parish  priest.  For  fojr  years 
he  remained  one  of  the  secular  cl&rgy  ;ind  at  theend 
of  that  time,  feeling  himself  called  to  something 
higher,  he  entered  the  Carthusian  order.  He  was 
quickly  promoted  to  oRices  of  Irust  in  the  community 
and  held  the  posts  of  sacrist  and  procurator  before 
his  appointment  to  the  dignity  of  the  priorship.*  He 
bad  served  God  for  twenty  years  in  religion  before 
the  troublous  times  of  Henry's  reign  came  todisUrb 
the  peace  of  his  cloistered  life  and  to  win  for  him 
the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Maurice  Chauncy  draws  a  perfect  picture  of  him 
as  prior.  In  person  "  he  was  ahortj  with  a  graceful 
figure  and  dignified  appearance  ;  his  actions  modcsti 
his  voice  gentle,  chaste  in  body,  in  heart  humble, 
he  was  admired  and  sought  after  by  all,  and  by  his 
community  was  most  beloved  and  esteemed.  One 
and  all  rc\'ered  him,  and  none  were  ever  known  to 
speak  a  word  against  him.'^f  He  had,  indeed,  no 
taste  or  desire  for  dignities  or  position,  and  although 
he  maintained  the  necessary  rights  of  the  oflice  in 
which  providence  had  placed  him^  he  showed  him- 
self at  ^11  times  3D  indulgent  "brother  to  each 
individual  religious  "  of  his  community.    He  governed 
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rather  by  example  than  precept,  and  his  subjects 
were  influenced  as  rnuch  by  the  fervour  of  his  prcs 
eminent  sanctity  as  by  the  buminj^  cKhortations  he 
addressed  to  them  in  their  ch;i|>Iei"-  He  r;udy  offered 
Mass,  but  that  he  was  wrapt  in  ecstasy  and  poured 
lorth  floods  of  tears  at  the  recollection  of  Christ's 
loving  kindness  and  compassion.  His  zeal  for  the 
service  of  God  was  especially  manifested  in  the  care 
and  rcpuiation  of  the  divine  office,  and  once  at  least 
each  months  in  his  exhortation  to  the  rehgious,  he 
ifi-ould  cast  himself  upon  his  knees  before  them  and 
with  tears  bewail  his  shortcomings,  and  ask  pardon 
oi  his  brethren.*  So  great,  too,  was  his  spirit  of 
recollection  that,  as  William  Exmew,  the  father  vicar 
of  the  convent  and  his  confessor,  had  been  heard  to 
declare,  in  spile  of  the  many  and  groat  c^rcs  of  his 
office,  his  thoughts  were  never  permitted  to  wander 
off  to  them  in  the  hours  of  prayer.f 

Chauncy  speaks  of  portents  and  wonders  which  in 
'533  were  thought  towarn  the  community  of  impend- 
ing danger.  Without  doubt,  notwithstanding  the 
seclusion  of  their  lives,  rumours  of  the  gathering 
storm  which  was  to  involve  them  in  temporal  ruin 
must  have  reached  them  in  their  cells.  The  thorny 
questions  which  stirrcunded  the  great  mnttcr  of 
Henry's  divorce  must  have  been  suggested  to  their 
minds,  and  were  doubtlerss  ihought  over  and 
prayed  over  in  their  solitude.  The  royal  agents 
would  thus  have  found  the  simple  monks  not  uo< 
•  Uid.^  pp'  3%  Ji'  t  ^^''^-t  P'  t^ 
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prepared  to  meet  Uieir  demands  for  complete  sur* 
render  of  conscience  by  the  resolute  refusal^  which 
has  made  thdr  names  respected  even  by  those  wha 
<:anntjl  appreciatt-  ttn?ir  mntlves. 

Early  in  April  the  convent  was  visited  by  Lee  and 
Bedyll,  under  a  commission  irom  the  king,  to  obtain 
the  signatures  of  the  religious  to  the  oath  of  succes- 
sion, Tlic  roy;iI  agents  finut  saw  ihe  prior,  but  could 
make  nothing  of  him.  To  all  their  argumenta  he 
replied,  ih.ic  "it  perlained  not  to  his  voL\ition  and 
calling  nor  to  that  of  his  subjects  to  meddle  in  or 
discuss  the  Icing's  business  neither  couM  they  or 
ought  they  to  do  so>  and  that  it  did  not  concern  him 
whom  th<^  king  wished  to  divorce  or  marry,  so  long  as 
he  was  not  asked  for  any  opinioii/'*  The  visitors 
were  not  satTsficrd  w-ith  tins  reply  and  insisted  on 
meeting  the  brethren  in  chapter.  To  this  demand 
the  prior  was  forced  to  agree,  but  the  situation  only 
obliged  him  to  speak  more  plainly  in  the  presence  of 
his  brethren.  For  Ms  part,  he  said  "  he  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  possible  that  a  maniage  rati- 
fied by  the  Church  and  so  long  unquestioned  should 
now  be  undone,"  and  to  this  view  the  whole  com- 
munity adhered. 

Such  plain  speaking  on  the  part  of  John  Houghton 
wa*i  sufiicitnt  for  the  commlS^ioTlc^s.  His  committal 
to  the  Tower,  together  with  the  procurator  of  the  con- 
vent, Humphrey  Middlcmorc,  quickly  followed.   They 

•  Chatnicy.    "  ConiRiciitJtriolus  dc  rita  raiionc  ct  mattyrio  Cir- 
taamnoiuxn/'  cd.  Gondavi,  i^oS,  p>.  46, 
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remained  there  a  monlh,  suffering,  as  the  histortan 
of  these  troubles  rebteii,  from  the  dirt  and  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  of  the  dungeon  in  which  they  were 
confinL'd,  as  well  as  from  absolute  want  of  food.  A 
letter  relating  to  the  imprisonment  of  another  priest 
in  (he  *iame  place  aboul  this  lime,  throws  some  light 
upon  the  rigours  of  an  imprisonment.  Mr-  I-eggc, 
the  chaplain  of  the  confe&stir  to  Sion  convent,  had 
been  Sent  to  the  Tower  by  order  of  Crumwcll,  and  by 
his  direchon  also,  his  friends  were  informed  in  order 
that  tbey  might  look  to  his  necessities.  'Y\\c  unfor- 
tunate priest  had  only  a  little  over  thrrc  shillingi^ 
and  Cruinvrcll  told  the  writer  to  say  "if  he  lacks 
money  li*?  will  have  neither  meat,  drink,  nor  bread/' 
There  would  have  been  "  no  bed  but  the  boards  "  for 
him,  had  not  the  wife  of  his  gaoler  brou|;bt  him  a 
matlra^s  and  clothes*  to  lie  upon. 

Stokesley,  the  bishop  of  London  and  Lcc,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  visited  Houghton  and  Middlcmorc 
in  the  Tower.  They  persuaded  them  thai  the  question 
of  the  succession  was  not  a  cauae  in  which  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  for  conscience  sake.  After  a  month's 
space,the:efore,thc  prior  and  his  companion  promised 
to  comply  with  the  king's  desires  and  returned  hom*" 
to  their  brethren.  Meeting  his  subjects  in  the  chapter 
house,  Houghton  informed  them  of  his  submission, 
but  added  that  he  was  convinced  this  yielding  would 
not  avail  to  save  them  for  long  from  the  destruction 
he  foresaw.  "Our  hour,  dear  brethren/'  he  con- 
^  C^lcntl^ri  vii,,  No.  75C- 
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tjnued,  "is  not  yet  come.  In  the  same  night  in 
^^'hich  we  were  set  free  I  had  a  dream  that  1  should 
not  escape  thus*  Wilhin  a  year  I  shall  be  brought 
again  to  that  pUce,  and  thc:ii  I  shall  finish  my 
course/'*  Influenced  by  this  prediction  the  monks 
at  first  resolved  not  to  abide  by  the  prior's  promised 
submission,  but  again  to  refuse  compliance  with  the 
royal  demands.  For  a  time  they  were  resolute. 
When,  however,  the  commissioners  retumedj  in  com- 
pany with  the  lord  mayor  and  his  officers  and 
threatened  them  with  immediate  imprisonment,  they 
yielded^  taking  the  oath  under  the  condition  "so  far 
as  it  was  lawful/'  The  swearing  occupied  two  days. 
On  the  first  occasion.  May  3gth,  1534,  the  commis- 
sioners were  Lee  and  Bedyll  and  fourteen  subscribed, 
amongst  whom  were  Houghton  and  Mtddlemore ; 
and  on  the  second  day,  June  6t!i,  the  remainder  of 
the  community  cofiformcd,  in  the  presence  of  Lee 
and  another  visitor,  Thomas  Kytson.t 

'*Wc  all  fiworc  as  wc  were  required/'  writes 
Chauncy,  "  making  one  condition,  that  we  submitted 
only  so  far  as  it  was  lawful  for  us  so  to  do.  Thus, 
like  Jonah,  we  were  delivered  from  the  belly  of  this 
monster,  this  immanis  reia,  and  began  again  to 
rejoice,  like  him,  under  the  shadow  of  the  gourd  of 
our  home.  But  it  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  in 
princes,  in  whom  is  no  salvation.  God  had  prepared 
a  worm  that  smote  our  gourd  and  made  it  pcrish/'J 

•  Clauncj-  in  Froudc'a  "Hi»l-/'  ii-*  34/* 
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Charterhouse  there  were  to  be  found  those  who  were 
restless  under  the  restraints  of  monastic  discipline. 
These  religious  saw  in  the  difficulties  which  beset 
their  house  a  possible  means  of  escape  from  the 
bonds  which  kept  them  to  the  cloister.  Thus  one  of 
their  number  writes  to  implore  Crumwell's  aid-  He 
claims  to  have  been  the  friend  of  the  king  and  to 
have  given  Bedyll  important  information  about  his 
brethren  in  the  chapter  house  "on  Friday  after 
Corpus  ChristJ."  For  this  the  prior,  he  says,  "keeps 
him  like  an  infidcI  out  of  sight  and  speech  of  all 
friends/'  At  the  end  of  the  letter  its  purport  appears. 
He  hints  that  he  wishes  to  be  released  from  his  hfe 
in  the  monastery,  like  arocher  monk  "  Dan  John 
Norton,"  who  three  years  before  had  been  shut  up 
in  his  cell,  but  who  was  now  "a  canon  in  the  v^'est 
country."* 

About  ihe  real  spirit  of  the  community  as  a  body, 
during  the  months  that  passed  before  the  martyrdom 
of  the  prior  and  his  companions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.^  Archdeacon  Bedyll  at  the  end  of  August, 
1534,  wrote  toCrumwell  about  them  and  the  religious 
of  Sion.  "  1  am  right  sorry  to  see  the  foolishness 
and  obstinacy  of  diverse  religious  men  so  addicted 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  his  usurped  power,  that 
they  contemn  all  counsel  and  likewise  jeopardy  their 
bodies  and  souls  and  the  suppression  of  their  houses 
*  Calendar,  vii<,  No.  1046. 
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as  careless  men  and  vrtlling  to  die.  If  it  vere  not 
for  the  opinion  uhJch  m«n  had,  and  some  yd  have, 
in  their  apparent  holiness,  which  is  and  was,  for  the 
most  part  coven  hypocrisy,  it  made  no  groat  matter 
what  became  of  them  so  that  their  souls  were  saved. 
And  as  for  my  part,  I  would  that  all  such  obstinate 
persons  of  them,  who  be  willing  to  die  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  bishop  of  Rome's  authority,  were 
dead  indeed  by  Cod's  hand ;  that  no  man  should 
nin  wroTigfully  into  obloquy  for  their  just  punif;h- 
mcnl.  Foe  the  avoiding  whercof,and  for  thcchariiv 
that  I  owe  to  their  bodies  and  souls,  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  reduce  them  from  llieir  errors,  and 
will  take  more  if  I  be  commanded,  specially  to  the 
intent  that  my  sovereign  lord,  the  king's  grace, 
should  not  be  troubled  or  disquieted  with  their 
extreme  madness  and  folly.  I  me^n  this  not  only^ 
by  divers  of  the  Charterhouses  and  chiefly  at 
I^ndon,  but  also  by  others,  as  by  divers  of  the 
friars  at  Sion  who  are  minded  to  oflor  themselves 
in  sacrifice  to  the  great  idol  of  Rome ;  aad  in 
ihcir  so  minding  they  be  cursed  of  God,  as  all 
others  be,  whit  put  tht^ir  trust  and  confidence;  in  anv 
man  concerning  eternal  life.  And  in  case  they 
had  no  such  confidence  in  the  bishop  of  Rome,  they 
would  never  be  so  ready  to  lose  their  temporal  life  for 
him  and  forhis sake,  .  .  /'  ThcnaftcTttritingmuch 
about  Sion  monaslciy,  Bcdyll  concludes  by  confess- 
ing that  he  has  ''  laboured  so  much  already  in  vain 
to  bring  them   (the  Carthusian  monks)  from  their 


inveterate  error  to  the  very  duty  of  a  faithful  subject 
to  his  natural  prince/'* 

The  efforts  made  to  bring  the  Charterhouse  monks 
into  compliance  ^th  the  royal  wiD  were  continued 
throughout  the  yean  The  prior  of  the  Brij^ittinc^s  of 
Sion,  who  was  sotnellnies  known  under  the  liUe  of 
"  father  contcasor/'  was  apparently  looked  upon  by 
Crumwcll  as  zealous  in  Henry's  service.  To  him^ 
therefore,  by  direction  of  the  minister,  several  of  the 
Carthusian  ruhgious^  were  sent  for  ndvlce.  Two  of 
these,  both  priests  and  professed  monks,  named 
William  Broke  and  BaiUiolomew  Burgoyn,  surren* 
dcred  their  consciences  after  a  long  argument  with 
the  prior  at  Sion.  Wrilin|»  to  him  lattr  they  speak 
of  the  "  great  pains  "  he  has  taken  to  win  over  two 
other  relifttous  of  iheir  convent,  and  express  their 
hopes  that  he  will  succeed  in  inducing  them  to  trust 
their  souls  to  his  guidance-f  Maurice  Chauncy 
probably  owes  the  loss  of  his  martyr's  crown,  which 
he  so  much  bewails,  to  the  perverting  influence  of 
this  Brigiltinc  frian  In  company  with  another 
religious  of  the  ChaTterhciuse^  John  Foxe,  he  was 
sent  to  Sion  at  the  end  of  August,  1534.  The 
letter  which  they  took  with  them  begged  the  prior  to 
argue  with  them,  and  ''  show  charity  to  them  as  you 
have  done  to  others,"  They  are  scrupulous,  the 
writer  says,  "about  the  bishop  of  Rome/'  but  are 
not  *'  obstinate,"  and  each  of  them  has  a  "  book  of 
authorities'"  which  must  beanswcred-t 
*SuEcPai)Cf».i^4iJ>   tCalciuUj.vji.,Ko.  1093,  J /5/^..  No.  1150. 
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By  the  beginning  of  1535  any  doubts  which  might 
be  entertained  as  to  the  full  intentions  of  Henry  were 
at  an  end.  On  January  15th  the  new  title  of 
"Supreme  Head"  was  incorporated  in  the  king's 
slyle  by  decree  of  council  The  rupture  with  Rome 
and  the  causes  which  led  to  it  were  deeply  distasteful 
lo  thit  riution  at  large.  "On  no  other  subject/' 
vtTites  Mr.  Gairdner,  '*  during  the  whole  reign  have 
we  such  overt  and  repeated  expressions  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  king  and  his  proceedings,"*  Many 
of  tim  influential  persons  of  ihr  realm  were  anxiously 
looking  for  some  external  intervention  to  stop  the 
course  upon  which  Herry  had  cmbarlied.  Chapuys 
asserts,  that  lord  Darc/s  physician  had  assured  him 
"that  ihts  whole  realm  was  so  indignant  at  thi; 
oppressions  and  enormities  now  practised,  th.it  if  the 
emperor  would  malce  the  smallest  effort  the  king 
would  be  Tuincd."t  The  act  of  supremacy  had, 
indeed,  addni  greatly  To  the  royal  po\xer^  as  well  as 
to  the  kingly  style,  and  there  was  no  pretence  that  it 
was  framed  with  any  scrupulous  concern  for  civil 
hbcrty.  With  an  authority  *' to  visit,  repress,  redress^ 
refoim,  order,  correct,  restrain,  and  amend  heresies, 
errors,  abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormities, 
whatsoever  they  be,"  to  the  same  extent  as  his  com- 
pliant judges  might  hold  lawful  to  any  spiritual 
authority,  what  might  not  i>n  unscrupulous  king  like 
Henry  attempt  when  urged  on  by  such  a  minister  as 

•  /^rf.,  vlil,  Prefjicc  on  New,  585,  736A  Ac- 
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Crumwell  I  No  wonder  the  people  of  England 
looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  possible  develop- 
ment of  a  power  which  had  added  the  spiritual  to 
the  temporal  authority.  No  wonder  i(  thty  dis- 
trusted  a  monarch  who,  according  to  the  quaint  but 
»gnilicant  expression  of  "  an  old  writer,"  was  consti- 
tuted "a  king  with  a  pope  in  his  belly."* 

To  ihc  fathers  of  ihe  Charlerhouse  ihi?  act  of 
supremacy  meant  destruction.  By  the  end  of  1534 
it  wouKl  h-ivc-  been  abundantly  clear  to  Crumwell, 
that  whatever  the  few  weaker  spirits  among  the 
community,  who  had  teen  seduced  hy  promise  or 
specious  argument,  might  do,  the  Carthusians  as  a 
body  would  resist  even  to  death  any  further  demand  of 
Henry  for  rejection  of  papal  authority.  Their  doom 
was  known  to  be  ceruin,  when  it  became  publicly 
understood  that  those  suspected  of  half-hcartedness 
in  the  Icing^s  cause,  or  of  lukuw^Tmness  and  secret 
hostility  to  the  matter  of  Henry's  divorce,  might  be 
submitted  to  questioning  on  this  new  kitii^ly  pre- 
rt^ativc  of  spiritual  supremacy.  The  prior,  no 
longer  doubting  that  the  end  of  their  suspense  was 
at  hand,  told  his  subjects  to  prepare  for  the  worst. 

"  When  we  were  all  in  great  consternation,"  writes 
Maurice  Chauncy,  *' he  said  to  us : — 'Very  sorry 
am  I,  and  my  heart  is  heavy,  especially  for  you,  my 
younger  frierds,  of  whom  1  see  so  many  round  me. 
Here  you  are  living  in  your  innocence.  The  yoke 
will  nnt  be  laid  upon  your  necks,  nor  the  rod  of 
•  Amos,  '  SututM  of  Hcfl.  VIU„"  p.  jSj. 
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persecution.  But  if  you  are  taken  hence,  and  mingle 
among  ihc  Gcnliles,  you  may  learn  the  works  of 
them,  and,  having  begun  in  the  spirit,  you  may  be 
consumed  in  the  flesh.  And  ihert-  may  be  others 
amongst  us  whose  hearts  are  still  infirm.  H  llicsc 
mix  .ig<ua  with  the  world,  I  fear  how  it  may  be  with 
ihcm ;  and  what  shall  1  say,  and  what  shall  1  do,  if 
I  cannot  save  those  wham  Gocl  has  trusted  to  my 
charge-' 

"Then  all  who  were  present/'  says  Cliaiincyj 
"  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  with  one  voice,  '  Let  U3 
die  together  in  our  integrity,  and  heaven  and  earth 
shall  \vitnc33  for  us  how  unjustly  wc  arc  cut  off.' 

"The  prior  answered  sadly — '  Would,  indeed^ 
that  it  might  be  so ;  that  so  dying  we  might  live,  as 
living  we  die-  But  they  will  not  do  to  us  so  great  a 
kindness,  nor  to  themselves  so  great  an  injury. 
Many  of  you  are  of  noble  blood  \  and  what  [  think 
they  will  do  is  this  ;  Mc  and  the  elder  brethren  they 
will  kill  ;  and  they  will  dismiss  you  that  are  young 
into  a  world  which  is  not  for  you.  If,  therefoie,  it 
depend  on  mc  alonc»if  ray  oath  will  sufliGe  fcr  the 
house — I  will  throw  myself  for  your  sakcs  on  the 
mercy  of  Cod.  I  will  nuke  myself  anathema;  and 
to  preserve  you  from  these  dangers  I  will  consent  to 
the  king's  will.  If,  however,  they  Have  determined 
otherwise— ii  they  choose  to  have  the  consent  of  us 
all— the  will  of  God  be  done.  If  one  death  will  not 
avail,  wc  will  all  die/ 

"  So  then,  bidding  us  prepare  for  the  wordt,  that 
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the  Lord  wIji-h  He  knocked  niiglil  find  us  ready,  he 
desired  us  to  choose  each  our  con(os3or,  and  to  con- 
fess our  sins  one  to  another,  giving  us  power  to 
grant  each  other  absolution. 

"The  day  after  he  preached  a  sermon  tn  the 
<iapel  on  59th  Psalm  ^'O  God,  Thou  hast  cast  us 
■flffj  Thou  hasi  destroyed  us/  concluding  with  ihe 
words, '  It  is  better  that  we  should  sufler  here  a  short 
penance  for  our  faults  than  be  reser\ed  for  the 
eternal  pains  of  hell  hereafter ; '  and,  so  ending,  he 
turned  Lo  us  and  b^de  us  all  do  a?  we  saw  him  doL 
Then,  rising  from  his  place,  he  went  direct  to  the 
eldest  of  the  brethren,  who  was  sitnng  nearest  lo 
himself,  and,  kneeling  before  him.  begged  his  for* 
giveness  for  any  offence  which  in  heart,  word,  or 
deed  he  might  have  committed  agaiiist  him.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  the  next,  ;ind  said  the  same;  and 
so  to  the  next,  through  us  all,  we  following  him  and 
saying  as  he  did,  each  from  each  imploring  pardon/'* 

"Thus,"  writes  Froudc,  **with  unobtrj^ivc  noble- 
ness did  these  poor  men  prepare  themseKes  for  their 
end;  not  less  hcautiiul  in  their  resolution,  not  less 
■deserving  the  everlasting  remembrance  of  mankind 
iban  those  three  hundred  who,  in  the  summer  morn- 
ing, sat  combing  their  golden  hair  in  the  passes  of 
Theimopylae,  We  will  not  regret  their  cause  j  there 
is  no  cause  for  which  any  man  can  more  nobly  suffer 
than  to  witness  that  it  is  better  for  him  to  die  than 
to  spcalc  words  which  he  docs  not  mcan>  Nor,  in 
*  ChauiLCj,  [ft  Froiide,  ii^,  Chapt.  ^ 
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ih!-*  iWir  hour  of  Uial,  were  they  lefl  without  higher 
comlort"  • 

"The  third  day  after,"  the  story  goes  on,  "was 
the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  God  made  known 
His  presence  among  us-  For  wht'n  the  Host  was 
lilted  up,  there  came,  as  it  were,  a  whisper  of  air, 
which  breathed  upon  our  faces  as  we  knelt.  Some 
perceived  it  with  the  bodily  senses ;  all  tell  it  as  It 
thrilled  into  their  hearts.  And  then  followed  a  sweet, 
soft  sound  of  music,  at  which  our  venerable  father 
was  so  moved,  God  being  thus  abundantly  manifested 
among  us,  that  he  sank  down  in  tears,  and  for  a  long 
time  could  not  continue  the  service — we  all  remain- 
ing stupificd.  hearing  the  melody,  and  feeling  the 
man-ellous  effects  of  it  upon  our  spirits,  but  knowing 
neither  whence  it  came  nor  whither  it  went.  Only 
our  hearts  rejoiced  as  we  perceived  that  God  was 
with  us  indt-ed,"+ 

At  this  lime  Robert  Laurence,  the  prior  of  the 
Charterhouse  of  Beauvale,  in  Nottinghamshire  and 
Augustine  Webster,  prior  of  Axholme  in  Lincoln* 
shire,  came  to  visit  and  consult  with  their  brethren 
of  the  London  house.  The  first  of  these  had  been  a 
member  of  this  monastery.  Five  years  before,  he 
had  been  called  to  succeed  John  Houghton  in  the 
priorship  of  Beauvale,  when  the  latter  was  summoned 
to  take  that  of  London*     The  second,  Augustine 

•  "  Hiai./"  if.,  p,  35O' 
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Webster  had  gone  lo  Axholme  from  Shenc  Charter- 
house in  Surrey.  The  three  priors,  after  consultation, 
detennirnjd  to  anticiputc  the  coinmf;  of  the  king's 
commissioners.  By  a  personal  interview  with  Crum« 
well  himseHr  they  hoped  to  obtain  some  mitigation 
of  the  expected  royal  demands.  Perhaps,  in  accord- 
ance with  Houghton's  determination,  they  desired  to 
offer  themselves  in  behalf  of  their  brethren.  Crum- 
well,  on  learning  the  purpose  of  their  visit,  refused 
to  listen  to  them  and  sent  them  forthwith  from  his 
house  to  the  Tower  as  rebels  and  would-be  traitors." 
A  week  later,  on  April  aoth.  1535,  the  minister  held 
an  examination  of  Webster  and  Laurence  at  his  house 
in  the  *'  Rolls,"  There  were  present  a  number  of 
the  council  as  witnesses.  The  notary,  John  Ap-Rice, 
records^  th:it  when  asked  whether  ihey  would  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy  and  reject  the  authority  of 
any  other  but  the  king,  over  the  Eccitsia  Anglicana^ 
they  both  stoutly  refused. t 

In  prison  the  three  fathers  had  been  joined  by 
Father  Richard  Reynoldsj  a  Brigltdne  monk  of 
Sion^  who  had  been  committed  to  ward  for  the  same 
cause.  The  depositions  record  the  opinions  of  each 
of  the  accused  in  much  the  same  Ltiij^uage,  Hough- 
ton's view  about  the  supremacy  was  clear  and 
decided.  Laurence  and  Weh^ter  both  declared,  that 
ihcy  could  "not  take  our  sovereign  lord  to  be 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  but  him  that  is  by  God 

•  Chitmcf,  *'  ComTTWotariolns/'  &t^  p-  7^, 
t  CiietiUaj,  viii,,  No.  5*5  (1). 
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the  head  of  the  Church,  that  is  Che  bishop  of  Rome, 
ds  Ambrose,  Jerome  and  Augustine  teach/'  Richard 
Reynolds  declared,  that  though  'Mie  would  spend 
bis  blood  for  the  king,  still  that  the  pope  is  head  of 
the  Church,  ihat  haih  been  these  three  hundred 
years,  and  not  the  king-"  And  he  also  said  '*  that 
he  doth,  as  a  thousand  thousand  that  are  dead  "  had 
done  before  in  this  matter."  As  nothing  was  hkciy 
to  change  the  consuncy  of  these  fathers,  a  special 
commission  was  appointed  to  try  them  lor  treason 
under  the  act  of  succession.  On  April  34th  the 
grand  jury  panel  was  returned^  and  the  trial  appointed 
for  Wednesday,  the  sSlh  of  the  same  month.  Two 
days  before,  they  underwent  an  eiamination  in  the 
Tower  by  Crumwell  and  a  committee  of  the  privy 
council.  Their  refusal  to  accept  the  oath  of  supre* 
macy  on  this  occasion  formed  the  substance  of  the 
charge  against  them.  Before  the  jury^  on  the  38th, 
they  were  indicted,  in  common  with  father  Reynolds, 
on  the  charge  that  they  "  did,  on  a6  April,  27  Ilcnry 
VIII.,  at  the  Tower  of  London,  in  the  county  of 
Mtildlesi^x,  openly  declare  and  say,  '  the  king,  oui 
sovereign  lord,  is  not  supreme  hend  in  earth  ot  the 
Church  of  England/"  They  all  four  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  the  novel  charge  of  verbal  treason.  The  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  was  defetrt^d  till  llit  following  day.t 
"The  jury/'  as  an  old  account  of  the  trial 
says,   '' cxiuld    not   agree    to   condemn    these   four 

•  rod.,  Na  566,  also  No.  565  (*)- 
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religious  persons,  because  their  consciences  proved 
them  ihey  did  not  it  maliciously.  The  judges  here- 
upon resolved  Ihem,  that  whosoever  denied  the  siipre* 
macy  deniod  it  maliciously,  and  ihe  expressing  of 
the  virord  maliciously  in  Ihc  act  was  a  void  limit  and 
restraint  of  the  cuit^tniction  of  the  words  and  inten- 
tion of  the  offence.  The  jur>',  (or  all  this,  could  not 
agree  to  condemn  ihem,  whereupon  Crumwcll,  in  a 
rage,  went  unto  the  jury  and  threatened  thi-m  if  ihcy 
condemned  them  not,  And  so  being  overcome  by  liis 
threats  they  found  them  guilty,  and  had  great  ihanlcs, 
bu:  they  were  afterwards  ashamed  to  show  iht-ir  (aces, 
and  some  of  them  took  great  (harm)  for  it-"* 

The  verdict  of  "guilty  **  was  followed  by  a  sentence 
of  death  on  all  the  four,  to  be  carried  out  according  to 
the  form  usual  in  castis  of  high  treason.  They  were 
thim  conducted  back  to  the  Tower  to  prepare  for 
their  end*  Meanwhile,  when  Houghton  lay  in  prison, 
Crijiuwdl's  agents  were  busy  amongst  his  community 
endeavouring  to  win  ihem  over  to  compliance  with 
the  king's  ordt-rs.  One  of  these  commissioners, 
John  Whallc;y,  who  appears  to  have  been  specially 
appointed  to  guard  the  Charterhouse  at  this  tim«f, 
writes  to  Crumwell    his  views  as  to  the  methods 


*  D*  Mu3.  Arund,  MS.,  152,  f,  308.  A  similnr  account  i» 
givcd  by  Chaoncy,  Sec  also  "  Slrj'i>e  Mems,,"  i,,  305,  Mr.  Froud* 
(ii.,  357  rorr),  inya  ihai  \i  is  impi^siLiblc  Cfumwrll  cnuUI  have 
ibreairn^d  ilie  jUTy.  because  ihc  vcrdkl  wa&  giveti  ihc  9atiic  ^Ay  ua 
Ibcpcuy  lory  were  empxnelkcf.  The  jtiry  were  relumed  on  ihe 
tBlh»  whilst  ihcir  verdict  vii\%  given  the  (olbwing  day.  If  dora  noi 
mem  clear  wheihcr  ihr  i^lt^clings  and  tcfilict  were  on  the  Kinic  diy. 
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mos:  likely  lo  succeed.  "  It  is  of  no  use,"  he  says, 
"lor  one  Mr.  U.tsull  lo  come  there  lie  pleads, 
indeed,  that  you  {Crumwell)  wished  him  daily  to 
resort  liithcr/'  but  the  monks  *'  laugh  and  jest  at  all 
things  he  speakeUi.  No  quesiion  of  it,"  he  con- 
tinucdj  "they  be  exceedingly  superstitious,  ceremo- 
nious, and  Pharisaical,  and  wonderfully  addict  to 
their  old  tnumpsimus  \  nevertheless,  better  and  more 
charitable  it  were  to  convert  ihem,  than  to  put  ihem 
lo  the  extremity  of  ihc  law.  I  perceive  right  well  by 
many  of  them,  but  rot  all,  that  they  care  not  to  be 
put  fiom  Ihcir  religion,  but  they  fear  that  in  case 
they  should  now  swerve  and  go  from  their  religion, 
and  hereafter  the  Pope  and  his  adherents  should 
prevail,  that  then  ihey  should  be  grievously  punished 
(yea,  unto  death)  for  breaking  of  the  oath  that  they 
have  made  to  the  Pope,  and  no  doubt  of  it  they  have 
and  uite  very  sore  punishments  (as  it  is  informed 
me).  Wherefore,  as  beforesald,  I  would  (saving 
your  mastership's  better  advice)  that  some  honest, 
learned  (and  men  fissured  to  the  king's  highness 
and  you)  were  sent  hither.  And  thus  1  would  have 
ihem  occupied  for  a  season.  And  shortly  after,  I 
would  have  the  vicar  of  Croydon,  Ur,  Huckmaster, 
Symonds  and  such  other  of  the  popish  sort,  in  open 
audience  (and  not  lo  he  suffered  lo  speak  with  any 
of  them  alone)  not  only  to  preach  against  thdr 
supcr!ititions  and  pharisaical  ceremonies,  yea,  but 
also  the  pope's  usurped  power-  And  after  all  this, 
to  cause  llie  bUhops  of  York^  Winchester,  Durham, 
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Lincoln,  Bath  and  London,  yea  and  divers  other 
bishops  that  be  near  hand,  in  like  manner  to  preachy 
for  they  have  great  consideration  and  trust  m  them, 
insomuch  that  some  of  them  hcreloiore  have  said  to 
me  that  these  foresaid  bishops  and  divers  others  will 
not  say  nor  yet  think  but  for  fear,  thai  the  king's 
grace  should  (or  in  any  wise  may)  be  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  England."  If  all  this  docs  not 
suffice  to  change  them,  then  the  writer  would  advise, 
that  they  be  railed  before  the  nobility  and  others 
and  sentenced  as  they  deserve.' 

The  three  Carthusian  priors,  Houghton,  Webster 
and  Lawrence,  together  with  the  Brigiuine,  father 
Reynolds  and  his  neighbour,  John  Hale,  vicar  of 
fsleworth  were  executed  at  Tyburn  on  May  4th. 
The  details  of  thf  evecution  were  of  a  nature  more 
horrible  than  usual,  even  in  the  terrible  and  barbarous 
punishment  of  death  for  treason.  The  fact  that  the 
religious  were  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  in 
their  habits  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  people, 
and  the  whole  was  no  doubt  arranged  in  order  to 
afford  a  terrible  example  to  religious  and  ecclesiastics 
of  Henry's  power.  To  each,  as  he  mounted  the 
scaffoldj  a  pardon  was  offered  if  he  would  obey  the 
king  and  parliament.  Each  in  tum  rejected  the  offer 
of  life  at  the  price  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

"  It  is  altogether  a  new  thing,"  writes  Chapuys  to 
the  emperor  the  following  day  (May  5th),  "  that  the 
dukes  of  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  the  carl  of  Wilt- 
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5h!rc.  h]3  son,  and  other  lords  and  courtiers  vere 
present  at  the  said  execution,  quite  ne^the  sufferers. 
People  say  that  the  king  himself  would  have  liked  to 
see  the  bulchery,  which  is  very  probablep  seeing  that 
nearly  all  the  court,  even  those  of  the  privy  chamber, 
weie  there — his  piirclpal  chamberlain,  Norres,  bring- 
ing with  him  40  horses;  and  ii  is  thought  that  he 
(the  king)  was  of  the  number  of  five  who  caine 
thither  accoutred  and  mounted  like  borderers,  who 
were  armed  secretly,  with  vizors  before  their  faces, 
of  which  that  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  brother  got 
detached,  which  has  caused  a  great  stir,  together 
with  the  fad  that  while  the  five  thus  habited  were 
speaking  all  those  of  the  court  dislodged.''* 

Houghton  was  the  first  to  die.  As  he  moutUed 
beneath  the  gibbet^  in  compliance  with  the  usual 
custom,  hr  spoke  briefly  to  the  people.  "I  call 
Almighty  Ood  to  witness/'  he  said,  *'and  all  good 
pcopWj  and  I  beseech  you  all  here  present  to  bear 
witness  for  me  in  the  day  of  judgment,  that  being 
here  to  die,  I  declare  that  it  is  from  no  obstinate 
rebellious  spirit  that  I  do  not  obey  the  king,  but 
because  I  fear  lo  ulTend  the  majesty  of  God.  Our 
holy  mother  the  Church  has  decreed  otherwise  than 
the  king  and  thf  psrliameni  have  decreed,  and  there* 
fore,  rather  than  disobey  the  Churcb  I  am  ready  to 

•  Ihid.%  No,  Wh  On  *3td  May  Chjipu]ni  wrok  to  GraovcHc  co 
Mf  i^**The  kinfj  tru  vol  present  at  the  execution  cf  ibo  Cti^ 
thiislAiu.  H*  (ihe  king)  via  vny  iingrjr  wE;h  Notfdls.  nmi  Wilt- 
thifcfor  not  aiuwerinjc  one  of  ihctn  (Pfior  Houghton)  wlicti  he 
proclicd  1  renarkally  fine  mermen."    Sptniih  Si.  Popcn^  v-i  1(6. 
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suffer.  Pray  for  ine  and  have  mercy  on  my  brelhrer^ 
of  whom  I  have  been  ihe  unworthy  prior"  Then, 
kneeling  down,  he  recited  a  ftw  verses  of  tlic  31st 
Psalm  and  calmly  resigned  himself  to  the  hands 
of  ihe  eveciittontfr-  The  rope  used  was  sloiit 
and  heavy,  in  order  that  the  martyrs  mi^ht  not  be 
strangled  befcirc  the  rest  of  the  barbarous  butchery 
could  be  performed.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
credit  the  frenzy  of  dtnhclical  cnielty  which  is  said 
to  have  been  perpetrated  on  this  occasion  in  the 
presence  cf  the  court  and,  as  tht?  people  believed. 
of  the  king  himself.  Whilst  still  living  Ihey  *vere 
ripped  up  in  each  other's  presence,  their  bodies  dis- 
honoured, their  limbs  torn  off,  and  their  hearts  '  cut 
out  and  rubbed  itUm  ihcir  Tuniiths  and  fare**.'  "* 

'*  The  faces  of  these  men/'  writes  Mr.  Froudc, 
"did  not  grow  pale;  their  voices  did  not  shake; 
(hey  declared  themselves  liege  subjects  of  the  king, 
and  obedient  c:hihlien  4if  the  Churcli  -  'giving  God 
thanks  that  they  were  held  worthy  to  suffi^r  for  the 
truth/  All  died  without  a  miinnur.  The  stern  work 
was  ended  with  quartering  the  bodies  \  and  the  arm 
oE  Houghton  was  hung  up  as  a  bloody  sign  over  the 
archway  of  the  Charterhouse  to  awe  the  remaining 
brothers  into  submission/'t 

In  this  there  was  found  more  difficulty  than  had 
been  anlicipated.  Two  days  after  the  execution,  the 
faithful  BEjdyll  wrote  to  Crumwcll  about  three  of  the 
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failicrs,  of  whom  he  could  make  nolhirg.  On  the 
very  day  of  xht;  martyrdom  o(  their  prior  he  had 
w  apparently  gone  to  the  Charterhouse,  "and,"  ha 
says,  "had  with  me  divers  books  and  annotations 
both  of  mine  own  and  others  against  the  primacy  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  and  also  of  St.  Peter,  declaring 
evidently  the  eq^ialiiy  of  the  apostles  by  the  law  of 
God.  And  after  long  communication  of  mori;  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  the  vicar  and  procurator  of  the 
housf,  I  lefl  those  boolcs  and  annotations  with  them, 
that  thoy  should  see  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  doctors 
ttitreupoTi  concerning  the  said  matters^  and  there- 
upon conform  themselves  accordingly-  And  yester- 
day they  sent  me  the  said  books  and  annotations 
again  home  to  my  house  by  a  servant  of  theirs  with- 
out any  word  or  writing.  Wherefore,  I  sent  to  the 
procuratorto  come  and  speak  w-ith  mc,  seeing  I  kept 
my  bed  by  reason  of  sickness  and  could  not  come  to 
him  ;  and  at  his  coming  I  demanded  of  him  whether 
lie  and  the  virar  ;incl  other  of  the  seniors  had  seen 
or  heard  the  said  annotations,  or  penjscd  the  titles 
of  the  book!>  making  most  for  the  said  matters.  And 
he  answered  that  the  vicar  and  he  and  Ncwdigatc 
had  spent  the  lime  upon  them  till  nine  or  ten  of  the 
clock  at  night,  and  that  they  saw  nothini'  in  Ihcm 
whereby  thry  were  moved  to  altc"  their  opinion,  i 
then  declared  to  him  the  danger  of  his  opinion,  which 
WRsliketo  be  the  destruction  of  them  and  their  house 
for  ever ;  and  as  far  as  I  could  perc^ve  by  my  com- 
munication with  the  vicar  and  procurator  on  Tuesday, 
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and  with  the  procurator  yesterday,  they  be  obstt* 
ratdy determined  to  suRur  all  extremities  rathcrthan 
to  alter  their  opinton^  reg;irding  no  more  the  death 
of  their  father  in  word  or  countenance  than  (11)  he 
were  living  and  conversing  among  them.  1  also 
demanded  of  the  procurator  whether  the  rest  of  his 
brethren  were  of  like  opinion,  and  he  answered  he 
WJLS  not  sure,  but  he  thought  they  were  all  of  one 
mind."*  fn  three  weeks  the  fathers  here  complained 
of,  Humphrey  Altddlemorc,  William  lixmcw  and 
Sebastian  Ncwdigate  were  lodged  in  prison.  On 
June  8th,  1535,  the  bishop  of  Facnza  writes  "that 
the  Carthusians,  whom  the  king  himself  tried  to  per- 
suade to  recognize  him  as  the  head  of  the  Church, 
are  in  prison  with  chains  round  their  necks,  and  will 
<:cr1ainly  be  put  to  dealfi,  but  perhaps  net  so  pub- 
licly for  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  which 
was  shown  at  the  death  of  the  others^'  t  And 
Chapuys  shortly  before  mentions  that  there  were 
*'  three  more  Carthusians  "  in  prison,  whilst  the  rest 
were  strictly  guarded  in  their  convents  by  the  kingS 
servants,  "  in  whose  custody  are  all  the  goods  of  the 
monasteries  of  the  order,''  "  It  is  thought/'  he 
adds,  "  that  the  king  will  suppress  them,  as  they  are 
rich,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  making  the  religious 
change  their  opinion."  J 

The  fact  of  their  being  chained  in  prison  cannot 
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now  be  questioned,  A  memor^nilum  m  the  writing 
of  John  Slow,  the  historian,  leaves  no  doubt  a* 
to  the  crucify  pracllscd  upon  these  religious  whilst 
in  ihe  Tower  and  Newgale.  "Three  of  ihem 
(the  CarLhii^ii^Tj  (aihtris),  that  Is  to  say,  Hum- 
phrey (Middlemorc)^  William  (Exmew),  and  Sebas- 
tian (Newdigatc),  first  stood  in  prison  upright, 
chained  from  the  neclt  to  the  arms,  and  their  legs 
fettered  with  locks  and  chains,  by  the  space  of 
thirteen  days."*  Two  years  later  a  similar  cruelty 
was  practised  upon  a  number  of  iheir  brethren,  and 
under  this  prolonged  punishment  many  died. 

At  the  trial  of  these  three  fathers  of  the  Charter- 
house,  before  the  same  special  commission  of  Oyer 
anJ  Tcrmirrrr  appointed  to  try  bishop  Fisher,  ihey 
were  charged  with  the  same  offence  as  that  for  which 
their  prior  had  already  suffered  death.  It  was 
declared  that  on  May  25,  at  Slcpncy,  each  of  them 
did  say  in  conversation  together,  *' !  cannot  ror  will 
consent  to  be  obedient  to  the  king*s  highness  as  a 
true,  lawful  and  obedient  subject  to  lake  and  repute 
him  to  be  supreme  head  in  earth  of  the  Church  of 
England  under  Christ."t  They  pleaded  "  noiguihy," 
but  were  condemned  on  June  it,  and  executed 
at  Tyburn  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month. 

•  ////,  Na  S95.  SnnftcTfl  Jfi^c'  lh«  »!i"]C  account  of  the  in* 
human  ttc4t mem  o!thc«:ihr«f»iLci».  "They  bftJLctii."  Iac  ^viitcs, 
"tor  fouritrn  diijn  l^^forc  llitj-  wrrtr  pm  Ut  JplUIih  fnrcd  to  8l.ind 
tiprigM  uliliom  ilic  possibility  of  tliiriTig  £or  any  [jurpOK  whatexcr, 
held  ln*i  by  iron  collnra  oiv  thctr  nccka,  urns  and  thighs," — "  Lewis* 
Trftrw./'p,  1J9. 

fUep.  K«<p«T  Kt(>l.,  m>»  Afp.,  ti^  139. 
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For  two  ycHfs  no  more  of  llie  Carthusians  were  put 
in  prison*  They  were  left,  in  the  hope  that  argu- 
ments ^iid  restrictions  as  to  libt^rty  and  diet  would 
brealc  the  spirit  of  constancy  which  they  displayed. 
Archdeacon  Bt^djU  is  altewijitdy  hopeful  and  des* 
ponding.  Six  weeks  after  the  execution  of  Middle- 
more  aT>d  his  two  companions  he  lells  Crumwell  that 
he  has  now  some  *'  better  hope  of  the  obstinates  of 
ihe  Charterhouse,  who,  lacking  wit  and  reason, 
hitherto  have  been  more  like  madmen  than  other," 
He  adds  a  hint  about  a  librral  grant  of  money, 
which  he  will  "  cause  to  be  conveyed  according  to 
his  masters  pleasure," 

The  community  were  kept  with  the  greatest  strict- 
ness. A  body  of  laymen  wtrc  appointed  as  the 
governors  of  their  house,  which  to  all  intents  was 
thus  turned  into  a  prison.  From  the  letters  of  Jasper 
Fyllol,  one  of  these  gaolers^  to  Crumwell  we  are 
afforded  ore  or  two  glimpses  of  the  slate  of  subjec- 
tion under  which  the  monks  lived  during  this  period. 
They  w^re  kept  apparently  without  sulhcient  and 
necessary  clothing,  for^  at  the  approach  of  winter  in 
1535,  Fyllol  complains  that  '^two  or  three  cwt.  of 
wax"  had  been  taken  out  of  the  store-house,  This^ 
he  think*,  the  religious  are  hoping  to  sell  in  order  to 
purchase  warm  garments.* 

Another  of  the  gaolers  had  written  In  the  spring 
to  say  he  would  take  care  no  one  should  be  admitted 
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tvitlioiit  Cmmwcirs  "  tokeit"  He  concluJes  his 
report  by  laying  thai  he  forwards  his  master  some 
apples  from  the  community  store-house,  adding  "if 
ihcy  like  you,  ihcy  shall  be  kept  for  you  as  long  as 
they  !ast,  and  provide  for  ihe  convent  almonds  and 
figs  accordingly/'* 

In  another  letter  Fyllo!  speaks  of  ihe  difficulty  he 
finds  in  supplying  the  house  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  religious,  and  the  charity  they  urged  him  to 
keep  for  "  strangers  in  the  buttery  and  at  the  buttery 
door"  He  infonns  Crumwcll  aho,  thai  ^' in  the 
beginning  of  August  last  past  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bury sent  for  two  monks  here,  Rochester  and 
Rawlins/'  but  had  sent  Rochester  back  again,  while 
the  latler  had  now  become  a  secular  priest  "  and 
eaten  flesh/'t  Chauncy  spealts  of  Rawlins^  as 
always  tepid  in  life,  having  no  taste  for  the  divine 
office  and  as  one  who  had  long  dreamt  of  casting 
off  the  yoke  of  th(t  religious  life,  so  that  Cranmer 
would  have  found  little  dlEliculty  in  persuading  him 
to  take  the  final  step.  In  fact,  Nicholiis  Rawlins 
bad  himself  written  to  Crumwcll  to  declare  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  king  as  supreme  head, 
"and  not  act  like  the  prior  and  other  fathers  of  our 
house/'  He  further  added  :  "I  hope  the  supreme 
htiad  will  dispense  rac  from  religion,  I  u-as  professed 
half  a  year  and  three  wet^ks  before  my  year  of  pro- 
bation, and  moreover  I  was  sick  in  that  half  year 
nine  weeks,'*  and  have  not  been  well  since.  "  I  do 
*  JltJ.,  viii,t  Nc}.  6ot.  f  Vfti^hx,  p.  67. 
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insure  you/'  he  concludes,  '*  the  rrligioii  is  so  h^rd, 
what  with  fasiirg  and  with  the  great  watch,  that 
there  is  not  s\k  whole  monks  within  this  cloister  but 
thai  they  have  one  infirmily  or  other,  which  will  be 
iheir  death  sooner  than  God  would  tliat  it  should 

Meantime  a  new  prior  had  been  placed  over  the 
convent  in  the  room  of  the  martyred  Houghton. 
His  name  was  William  Traflard,  and  he  had  been  a 
monk  of  Beauvale.  In  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
he  had  been  bold  enough  in  his  decLr^ilions  of 
constancy  and  had  even  been  placed  under  the 
custody  of  the  shcrifF.  This  was  some  months 
before,  when  Sir  John  Markham  had  gone  with  others 
to  the  monastery  of  Be-aiivale  to  '*  take  the  value/' 
Sir  John,  as  he  tells  Cmmwel!  in  a  letler,  had  called 
the  "proctor  and  others  of  the  convent*'  before 
him,  as  the  priorwas  at  the  time  safely  lodged  in  the 
Tower  waiting  for  his  trial.  *'  In  a  friendly  conversa- 
tion (he  had)  showed  them  that  the  king  was  of  right 
spiritual  head,"  Upon  ibis  the  procurator,  William 
Trafford,  said,  *'  I  believe  firmly  that  the  pope  o( 
Rome  is  supreme  head  of  the  Church  Catholic.'' 
When  the  commissioners  asked  whether  he  would 
abide  by  his  words,  he  replied,  "  usque  ad  mortem." 
Moreovefj  he  wrote  his  words  down  and  Sir  John 
Markham  carried  the  paper  away  and  placed  the 
monk  in  safe  custody.f     What  happened  to  change 

•  R.  0.  Cnam.  Corr,,  Vol,  sumv.,  Ko-  9- 
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Ihe  heart  of  this  religious  docs  not  appear^  but  the 
fact  of  his  appointment  and  that  Bedyll  praises  him 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  surrender  of  his 
oonscience  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  subsequently 
resigned  his  monaslciy.  The  rchgious  never  knew 
him  as  a  father  ^nd  adviser.  Of  the  period  of  his 
administration  Chauncy  says: — *'  Being  deprived  of 
'A  prior  exterior  to  ourselves,  every  man's  conscienoe 
was  his  prior." 

On  October  and,  1535,  Jasper  Fyllol  wrote  to  Crum- 
wcll  a  paper  of  suggestions  for  the  better  government 
of  the  house.  He  considered  ih;it  the  number  of 
cloister  monks  "  should  be  reduced  by  those  who  will 
not  acknowledge  the  king."  They  should  also  be 
made  to  abandon  their  soht&ry  life  and  "  sit  daily  in 
their  'fray  lour*  four  of  them  to  a  mess  of  meat,"  This 
would  be  a  saving,  as  what  served  only  twelve  could 
be  thus  made  to  do  for  twenty.  He  then  goes  onto 
say,  that  he  has  '*  found  in  the  prior's  and  proctor's 
cells  three  or  four  foreign  printed  books,"  and  thinks 
there  must  he  many  more,  as  "They  have  great 
pleasure  in  reading  such,  and  little  or  none  in  the 
New  Testament  or  other  books."  He  conllnucs  :— 
"  Mr-  Bedyll  and  Dr.  Crorae  exhorted  Rochester  and 
Fox  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  prevailed  rot* 
William  Marshall  lately  gave  twenty-four  English 
books,  called  the  'defence  of  peace/  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  monks,  of  whom  many  took  them 
saying  they  would  read  them  if  the  preHulent  licensed 
Ihcm/'      But  "the  third  day  they  sent  them  back, 
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saj'ing  that  the  president  had  so  coinmaTided.  Dom 
John  Rochester  took  one  and  kept  it  four  or  Rve 
days,  and  then  burnt  it,  which  is  good  matter  to  lay 
to  ihcm  at  the  lime  when  your  pleasure  'A\a\\  be  to 
vUit  them/** 

Cmmwell's  pleasure  was  to  let  them  remain  some 
months  more  enduring  a  life,  which  must  have  been 
hardly  bearable.  He  hoped^  no  doubt,  that  sooner 
or  later  they  would  be  broken  by  the  hardships  and 
resign  themselves  to  the  king's  good  pleasure, 
'But,'  says  Mr.  Froude,  "the  spirit  of  the  old 
martyrs  was  in  these  friars,"  They  came  oul  of  ihe 
Struggle  for  the  most  part  victorious.  Henry  and 
his  minister  were  compelled  to  proceed  to  extremities. 
For  some  time,  however,  before  their  final  release 
from  persecution  by  a  death  more  merciful  than 
Crumwell's  treatment,  ihcy  had  been  placed  under 
the  care  of  additional  gaolers,  and  the  instructions 
given  to  these  officers  reveal  the  spirit  which  dictated 
them.  "  First/'  the  document  runs,  "  that  there  be 
five  or  six  governors  of  temporal  men,  learned,  wise, 
and  trusty;  whereof  three  or  four  of  them  shatl  be 
continually  there  together  every  meal  and  lodge 
there  every  night." 

"  Item ;  that  the  said  governors  shall  call  all  the 
monks  before  them,  and  all  the  other  servants  and 
oHiccrs  ol  the  house  ;  and  to  show  them  that  the 
king's  grace  hath  pardoned  them  of  all  heresies  and 
treasons  by  any  of  them  committed  before  that  day, 
•  nui.y  \t..  No,  5*3. 
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giving  ihem  w'ammg  that  if  th^ry  eftsoon  ofTrnd,  to  die 
without  mercy  :  and  that  there  be  a  pardon  pur- 
chased for  ihcin  all  under  the  kind's  great  seal" 

'Mlcni:  that  the  same  governors  take  ihc  keyi 
from  the  proctors  and  other  officers  ;  and  to  govern 
the  house,  and  recc^ivc  all  rerts,  and  m:ike  all  pay- 
ments,  and  to  be  countable  to  the  kings  grace 
thereof." 

"  hem !  that  the  said  governors  call  all  the  monks 
to  ihcm  sevemlly,  one  after  another,  at  dinner  limes  ; 
and  lo  examine  them  of  all  their  opinions,  and  to 
exhort  them  to  the  truth.  Showing  them^  that  if  any 
of  them  will,  he  shall  have  a  dispensation  to  leave 
ihe  order  and  to  live  otherwise  ;  and  to  have  a  con- 
venient stipend  for  a  year  or  two,  till  he  have  provided 
himself  of  a  living ;  so  that  he  conform  himscJJ  to 
the  king^s  laws.  And  to  endeavour  himself  to  learn 
and  to  preach  the  word,  which  every  priest  is  bound 
to  do.  And  yet  by  their  religion,  as  it  is  said»  they 
have  professed  falsely  the  contrary,  that  none  of 
them  shall  ever  preach  the  word  oE  God." 

"  hem :  lo  put  all  the  monks  to  the  cloister  (or  a 
season,  and  that  no  man  speak  to  them  but  by  the 
licence  of  one  of  the  said  governors," 

^^  Item:  to  take  from  them  all  manner  of  books, 
wherein  any  errors  be  contained,  and  to  let  them  alt 
have  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament-" 

*Mlcm  r  to  cause  them  to  show  all  their  ceremonies, 
and  to  teach  them  and  to  exhort  them  to  leave  and 
forsake  all  such  ceremonies  that  be  naaghu" 
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"  Item :  if  they  find  any  of  them  so  obsdnatc,  that 
in  no  wise  will  be  reformed,  then  10  commit  liiin  to 
prison,  till  the  council  may  take  some  other  direction 
(or  them.  And  they  that  will  be  reformed,  to  sever 
them  from  the  company  of  the  obstinates,  and  to  be 
gently  handled,  and  to  cause  them  to  utter  the 
secrets  and  mischiefs  used  among  them.'' 

"  Item :  there  should  be  three  or  four  times  everj' 
week  during  this  visitation,  a  sermon  made  by  some 
discreet,  well  learned  man.  and  all  the  monks, 
officers,  and  servants,  to  be  caused  to  be  present; 
none  exceplion,  save  only  sickness;  and  the  said 
preachers  to  have  their  chambers  there,  and  meat 
and  drinks  that  they  might  quietly  study  therefore 
during  that  time." 

"  hem  :  the  lay  brethren  be  more  obstinate,  and 
more  forward,  and  more  unreasonable  than  ihe  monks. 
Therefore,  they  should  be  likewise  enamined,  and 
the  obstinates  punished  or  cxpulsed,  and  others  kept 
for  a  season,  for  knowledge  of  divers  points  of  them 
to  be  had."* 

During  this  period  of  probation  for  the  martyr's 
crown,  Chauncy  relates  that  every  pressure  that 
could  be  imagined  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
in  ihe  hopes  their  resolution  might  be  sh-iken,  l*rivy 
councillors  would  come  and  harangue  them  in  their 
chapterhouse  on  their  blindness  and  perversity. 
Sometimes  these  viiiits  would  be  extended  so  long 
that  they  were  prevented  chaunling  llieir  vespers  or 
■  Sirypc.  "Eccl.  Mem.,"  i.,  p.  J07.    Ed,  j8if. 
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their  matins.  One  Sunday  four  of  them,  who  were 
thought  \o  be  the  most  obstinatt?,  aii<l  the  leaders  of 
the  rest,  were  taken  by  force  to  St.  Paul's  to  listen  to 
a  sermon  against  the  pope.  Indeed,  had  Hilsey  (the 
unwonhy  successor  of  the  martyred  Fisher  in  the  sec 
ol  Rochester)  obt^ned  his  desires,  all  the  religious 
of  the  Charterhouse  would  have  been  marsh^iUcd  at 
the  cross  weekly  to  listen  to  the  sermons.  * 

At  length,  on  May  4lh,  1536,  the  anniversary  of 
HougHtf'n's  death,  foiK»  who  had  been  regarded  as 
the  leaders  in  the  opposition  to  the  king's  designs, 
were  sent  to  the  North  of  England  and  placed  in 
houses,  the  temper  of  which  was  known  to  be  true  to 
Henry*  Of  the  rest,  eight  were  transferred  to  the 
Brigiitine  convent  of  Sion  to  which  a  new  prior  of 
zealous  loyahy  had  been  appointed,  upon  whose 
efforts  to  shake  their  constancy  Crumwell  counted. 
A  year  passed' by  before  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
again  demand  the  oath*  Hardship,  argument  and 
pressure  of  every  kind  leept  up  fur  two  yeiirs  had 
sifted  the  chaff  fron\  the  grain.  The  trial  prepared 
the  strung  fur  victory  and  lejft  ihc  weak  at  last  in 
the  power  of  an  enemy  who  had  pursued  them 
so  relentlessly.  On  May  18th,  1537,  the  royal  com- 
missioners attended  in  the  chapterhouse  and  re- 
CLived  the  rec|uired  txwh  from  the  prior  and  twenty 
of  the  brethren.  Ten  still  resolutely  refused  and 
William  Say,  the  public  notary,  having  summoned 
them,  icsiificd  10  their  continued  obstinacy^t 
*  Cikndar.  U.,  Ko.  989,  t  RynKT,  xiv>,  p.  $$3, 
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Their  fate  was  quickly  decided.  On  llie  291I1 
of  May,  eleven  days  after  their  refusal,  they  were 
removed  to  Newgate.  Their  number  consisted  of 
three  priests,  D.  Richard  Bere,  D.Thomas  Johnson, 
and  D.  John  Green,  one  deacon,  John  D;ivy,  ;uid 
six  lay  brothers,  WiUiam  Greenwood^  Thomas 
Sctyven,  Kobert  Sail,  Waller  Peerson,  Thomas 
Reding  and  VVitliam  Home.  Their  treatment  in 
prison  was  similar  to  that  of  the  three  fathers  of 
their  house  two  years  previously-  A  pious  lady 
named  Clement,  afterwards  mother  Marg;net 
Clement)  has  left  it  un  record  that  she  bribed  the 
gaolers  to  allow  her  to  visit  these  heroic  monks  in 
their  prison.  Disguised  us  a  milk-matd  she  went  to 
them  and  "  f<^d  them,  putting  meat  in  their  mouths, 
they  being  lied  and  not  able  to  stir  nor  help  them- 
selves." She  was  thus  for  some  days  able  la  pre* 
serve  their  lives,  and  perform  other  christian  acts  of 
charity  for  them.  After  this  time  the  king,  finding 
they  were  not  yet  starved  to  death,  commanded  a 
stricter  wstch  to  be  kept  over  them.  Even  then,  she 
managed  to  gain  access  to  the  roof  of  their  cell, 
^'  and  uncovering  the  ceiling  or  tiles  over  their  hetidic, 
by  a  string  let  them  down  meat  in  a  basket,  approach* 
ing  the  same  as  well  as  she  could  unto  their  mouths 
as  they  did  stand  chained  against  the  posts."* 

After  they  had  been  In  prison  only  sixteen  days 
Bcdyl  wrote  lo  his  master  concerning  them:  "My 

"  Ft.  Morris'  *^  Troubles  of  cur  Catholic  Forcisthen,"  lit  bcriCBr 
pp.  »7-fS. 
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very  good  !ord,  after  my  most  hearty  commenda- 
tions, it  slull  please  your  !or(Uhip  to  understand  itiat 
the  monks  of  the  Charterhouse  here  at  London^ 
which  wcic  coinmillcd  to  Newgate  for  tht:ir  traitor* 
ous  behaviour  long  lime  continued  agairist  the  klng'3 
grace,  be  almost  di5p;Uched  by  the  hand  of  God,  as 
it  may  appear  to  you  by  this  bill  enclosed^  whereof, 
considering  iheir  heh;ivioiir  and  the  whole  matter^  1 
am  not  sorry,  but  would  that  all  sueb  as  love  not  the 
king's  highness  and  his  worldly  honour  were  in 
like  case-  My  lord  (as  ye  may),  I  desire  you* 
in  the  n;Ly  uf  charily  and  none  otlirrwisr^,  lo  lie 
£0od  lord  to  the  prior  of  the  said  Charterhouse, 
who  is  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  was  in  that  habit  (or 
«ise  I  am  much  deceived),  and  is  one  who  never 
offended  the  king's  grace  by  disobL-diL-nLc  to  his  laws, 
but  hath  laboured  very  sore  continually  for  the  refor- 
mation of  his  brethren.  And  now,  at  last,  at  my 
exhortation  and  instigation,  constantly  moved^  and 
finiiUy  persuaded  his  brethren  to  surrender  their 
house,  hnds,  and  goods  into  the  king's  hands,  and  to 
trust  to  his  mercy  and  grace.  I  beseech  you,  ray 
lord,  that  tlic  said  prior  may  be  so  treated,  by  your 
help,  that  he  be  not  sorry  ;ind  repent  that  he  hath 
feared  and  follo\^x:d  your  dore  words  and  my  gentle 
exhortation  made  unto  hitn  to  surrender  his  said 
house,  and  think  that  he  might  have  kept  the  same, 
if  your  lordship  and  I  had  not  led  him  to  the  said 
sunendcr."* 

*  Wn^lU,  p.  i6« ;  FtocQ  London.  14  Tone,  I537< 
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The  list  of  Carthusians,  which  archdeacon  Bedyll 
says  he  foiM^ards  to  Crumwell,  is  not  printed  by 
Wright,  although  it  is  in  the  same  collection  in  the 
British  Museum  from  which  he  published  the  ieaer 
ilaclf,  U  13  of  great  inlcrcsl  as  showing  that  five  of 
the  ten  had  already  died  Uom  tiicir  prison  hardships. 
It  runs  thus  :— - 

"537-     jLinei4- 
There   arc   departed^ 

Brother  William  Greenwood. 

Dan.  John  Davy. 

Brother  Rohert  Salt 

Brother  Walter  Pcerson. 

Dan.  Thomas  Green. 

There  4tre  even  at  the  point  of  deaths 

Brotlier  Thomas  Sctyven. 

Brother  Thomas  Reding- 

There  are  sid, 
Dan.  Thomas  Johnson. 
Brother  William  Home. 

Ofte  IS  healed^ 
Dan.  (Richard)  Bird  (Bere).* 

Ina  very  short  time  the  list  of  the  "departed" 
Included  all  but  one.  "  Furthcmiore,  the  other 
nine/'  writes  the  historian  Slow,  **  died  in  prison 
with  slirk  and  miserably  sm<:jihered."J  The  one, 
who  survived  the  horrors  of  that  Newgate  dungeon 

•  B.  Mhb.  Con.  MS-,  Clcop..  E.  iv,,  f.  256  b. 
t  B.  Maiu  HiirL  MS.,  %so,  (.  54. 
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wilh  its  slow  tortures  of  starvation  and  suffocation, 
was  not  ihe  monk  reported  by  Bedyll  as  "  henled/* 
but  Brother  William  Home.  He  lingered  in  prison 
till  1540,  when  on  Wednesday,  August  4lh,  he  was 
hung  at  Tybum. 

Of  the  four  monks,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  north 
of  England  in  1536,  after  all  the  efforts  of  CnjmwcU 
in\A  hi-i  ;igents  had  (ailed  to  shake  thtrir  constancy, 
two  Tcc<iived  the  martyr's  palm.  They  had  been 
placed  In  the  Cliarierhouse  at  Hiill  and  complaints 
having  reached  Crumwell  that  they  showed  no 
indinatioin  to  conform^  in  1537  power  was  granted 
to  the  royal  officers  of  the  district  to  enforce  the 
decrees  of  paitlainent.  The  two  fathers  were  con- 
sequently seiiEcd  and  brought  to  Yorlc>  where  they 
were  condcniTied  to  deiiih  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  sentence  was  carried  out  in  the  same  cJty^  and 
their  bodies  left  to  hang  in  chains.  '*  Item.  Twoof 
these  eighteen,"  writes  Stow,  "  did  remain  hanging, 
the  which  were  John  Rochester  and  James  WaU 
wcrckc/'* 

When  archdeacon  Bcdyll  wrote  his  letter  on  June 
Mthi  I537t  the  monastery  oi  the  London  Charter- 
hou:se  had  ce;ised  to  exist.  By  means  of  the  threats, 
or,  as  he  calls  them,  the  "sore  "  words  of  Crumwell 
and  his  own  persuasions  and  promises,  the  remnant 
of  the  community  had  been  induced  to  surrender 
their  hou^  and  property  to  the  king.  This  was  done 
on  June  10,  and  according  to  the  terms,  doubtless. 
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dictated  by  Crumwcll's  agent-  "  Forasmuch/'  the 
document  runs,  "  as  the  most  and  greater  part  of  us 
and  other  not  a  few  of  our  convent  both  liWng  and 
dead^  have  grkvausly  offended  the  most  illustrious 
royal  majesty  of  England,  and  have  so  provoked  the 
indignation  of  his  majesty  against  us  and  our  priory 
that  (or  ourdpscrts,  by  the  laws  of  England,  not  only 
could  the  moveable  and  immoveable  good,  therights, 
and  possessions  of  our  priory  be  confiscated,  but 
also  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  living  might  justly 
and  lawfully  h<*-  adjudged  to  a  most  severe  death; 
considering  that  it  is  more  prudent  and  better  for  us 
spontaneously  and  frcdy  to  give  over  all  that  is  ours 
to  the  hands  and  will  of  the  royal  clemency  than  to 
e?spenence  the  sifvtrrity  of  the  laws  against  us  and 
ours,  and  that  the  most  just  anger  of  his  majesty 
against  us  and  the  rigour  of  thv  laws  may  be  more 
mild  and  tolerable,  wc  give  grant  and  deliver  to  our 
illustrious  prince  and  lord  Henry  VIII."  •  all  our  pro- 
perty and  wealth. 

For  this  compliance,  with  what  was  thus  repre- 
sented to  them  as  the  king's  desires,  the  religious 
were  rewarded,  but  hardly  as  liberally  asBcdyll  appears 
to  have  led  them  to  suppose,  A  paper  among  the 
Augmentation  office  records,  headed  '*  Monks  to  have 
pensions/'  and  signed  T.  Cntmweli,  sho^vs  that  ^^20 
a  year  was  promised  to  Trafford,  and  to  fourteen  of 

•  Mcrrif,  "Troubles,"  i«  Ecrics,  p,  84,  irom  the  L«m  in  Dew 
crorr*  **  Hisiory  of  Shmoi>.*  I^nd.,  1737,  p.  355,  Th«  original 
Is  In  Rr>l.  Claujfp  7q  H.  VUI.,  pais.  1.  16. 
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hU  religious  £$  cftch.  'Ilie  bst  name  on  the  list  b 
that  of  Maurice  Chauncy,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  so  much  of  our  kciovlcdgc  about  tbc  troubles  of 
the  Canhuuan  fathers  at  this  period  aiHl  who  so 
narrowly  missed  the  crown  of  martyrdom  gained  by 
his  braver  brethren.* 

Of  the  fony-eight  cncmbers  liring  in  the  monastery 
in  1535,  thirty  were  choir  monks  and  the  rest  lay 
brethren.  Twenty  signed  away  their  mona:«trT/  to 
>537i  ^^  continued  to  remain  there  lilt  November 
the  isth,  1539,  when  twelve  choir  religious,  six  lay 
brethren  and  three  imnates  of  the  cloister  wer« 
(t^rcibly  expelled.  In  December  ol  the  same  year 
pensions  were  granted  by  letters  patent  10  seventeen 
of  these  religiojs^t  according  to  the  rate  promised 
by  Crumwell,  and  two  years  subsequently  a  similar 
grant  was  enrolled  for  the  clghtetrnth.  \  It  is  exceed* 
ing  doubtful  wheLher  even  these  small  pensions  wera 
long  paid.  In  1542  the  names  of  only  three  are* 
entered  in  the  Augmentation  office  books  as  having 
received  the  promised  pension^  and  in  thi;  flrst  year 
of  Philip  and  Mary  only  one  continued  to  draw  his 
j^'5.     On  June  I2lh,  1543,  the  king  granted  tlit?  use 

*  IL  O-  Atjgm«nUtJon  Office,  ^Tiiccll.  Boolu,  No<  ^\%,  f.  8j. 

t  y*//..  Ko.  »J3.  t  ^^,  ft  $tf.  The  tiftincv  wrt ;  Wmiim  Traf^ 
told,  ptiof,  ^Jo  ;  Krlward  Skeioc,  vicar,  £%  ;  1  h«.  Ilann^nsham, 
Ji^n  Lr;**  Kic^uird  Tra^oic.  Hio^  B^kcr,  £^.  Dijb/,  John 
Unrdryd,  JoliD  FoXt  U'liliam  Biokcj  Ilaiil.ol.  Burgon,  Jolin 
liiil[c)ii«  Ollvcrr  B«lcmaiL!kOii,  ]*>tuL  NicIioEson,  Ikliiurfce  Ct^auoc}', 
WiUUin  Wfljric, 

t  /ftj^.  No.  *35,  f.  76.    TbonAs  ^aXitt,  Ap.  1  $|i. 
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of  the  buildings  of  the  old  Charterhouse  to  John 
Bridges  and  Thomas  Hall  as  a  place  to  keep  the 
royal  tents  and  engiiles  of  war.  Chauncy  records 
with  horror  the  scenes  which  desecrated  the  sacred 
buildings,  as  sacrilegious  men  tossed  their  dice  upon 
the  very  altar  of  the  church.  In  1544  the  site  and 
buildings  were  bestowed  upon  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland. 


ER    VII. 


THE    VISITATION    OP   MONASTERIES    IN    1535-6. 

On  the  22nd  of  June.  1535,  the  fcasi  of  England's 
promanyr,  St.  Alban^  the  saintly  and  venerable 
bishop  Fisher  died  for  his  f;tith.  Four  days  before, 
the  Carthusbn  fathers  had  preceded  him  to  their 
common  reward.  A  fortnight  later,  on  Tuesday  the 
octave  day  of  St.  Peler^  and  (as  he  himself  re* 
marked)  the  eve  of  the  translation  of  St.  lliomas  of 
Canterbury,  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  More  laid  down 
his  life  for  the  same  cause.  Thus  by  the  close  of 
the  first  week  in  July  the  axe  at  Tower  Hill  and  the 
gallows  at  Tyburn  had  rid  Henry  VHL  of  the  fore* 
most  opponents  of  his  concubinage  with  Anne 
fioleyn,  and  of  hi^  assumed  ecclesiaslicsl  supremacy. 
There  was,  however,  hardly  any  period  of  his  reign 
when  the  king  and  his  counsellors  were  more  harassed 
than  during  the  latter  half  of  this  year.  The  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  were  becoming  strained, 
Tbe  people  at  home  were  restless  and  disheartened. 
The  longest  memory  could  not  recall  a  summer  more 
unfavourable  to  agriculture.  The  com  harvest  was 
well  nigh  a  complete  failure,  the  yield  being  scarcely 
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Dorc  ihan  the  third  part  of  an  average  crop.*  It 
had  rained,  so  said  the  people,  ever  since  the  execu- 
tion of  the  C^rthusians.t  and  they  looked  upon  this 
as  a  mark  of  divine  anger  at  the  misdeeds  of  Henry,t 
So  piiiablc  was  the  state  of  the  country  that  the 
farmers  of  royal  lands  were  quite  unable  to  pay  their 
rents,  and  Thomas  Crumwell  was  unwilling  to 
exasperate  the  people  by  levying  the  taxes,  which 
had  been  granted  by  the  authority  of  Parliament. 
Sickness  was  evenwhere  prevalent,  and  for  this 
cause  parliament,  convened  for  November,  was 
prorogued  till  the  following  February.  Meanwhile 
the  royal  purse  was  empty  and  the  salaries  of  the 
officials  remained  unpaid,^  while  the  household  of 
the  unfortunate  queen  Catherine  was  left  entirely 
without  resources.  John  Gostwyk,  Crumwell's  secre- 
tary, wrote  from  London  "though  much  in  fear  of 
the  plague/'l  making  earnest  and  constant  demands 
for  money.  On  Thursday,  2nd  September,  for 
instance,  he  says  that  "  Sir  E.  BedingfeJd  has  been 
again  abcut  money  for  the  princess  dowager's 
house.  He  wants  to  buy  ling  and  cod  and  other 
necessaries  at  Sturbridge  fair.  I  have  employed 
almost  all  the  money  I  have."  Again,  on  the  a^ih, 
he    writes :    "  Sir   E.    Bcdlngfeld    trame    for    some 

•  Bib,  Nat.  MSS.  Dupii)',  VoT.  547^     QLiowd  tiy  P,  Fri«dmaun, 
"AhikBuIckiii"  Vol.  ii..p.  lao, 

t  Calendar,  \x..  No,  594. 

II  CftkixUi,  ix.,  No.  1. 
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money,  as  he  is  clean  withoutj  and  the  dcbls  of  the 
house  amomit  to  1,000  inarlcs ;  j^aoo  ts  due  to  a 
London  fishmonger,  and  ;f  180  to  a  grocer,  who  are 
calling  every  day  upon  me  for  the  same,"* 

The  case  of  the  court  was  thus  aliTiost  desperate 
when  the  king  repaired  to  Winchester  to  spcrd 
the  autumn.  Whilst  there,  he  made  a  first  cssny 
in  replenishing  his  empty  coffers  from  ecclesiastical 
treasuries.  At  the  end  of  September  Chapuys 
wrote  to  the  emperor  that,  "  ihe  king  having 
anivcd  in  Winchester,  where  he  is  at  present, 
caused  an  inventory  to  be  made  of  the  treasures 
of  the  church,  from  which  he  took  certain  fine 
rich  unicorn's  horns  (licomes)  and  ^  large  silver 
cross  adorned  with  jcwels/'t  These  modest  begin- 
nings were,  however,  coloured  by  some  show  at  least 
of  rcstituiion,  for  the  king  bestowed  upon  the  com* 
munity  certain  mills,  which  he  took  from  the  bishop 
for  the  purpose. 

The  execution  of  bishop  Fisher  removed  one 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  spoliation  on  which  Henry 
had  now  entered.  The  bishop  had  steadily  set  his 
Face  ag;tinst  ;iny  projiosal  of  this  kind.  A  valuable 
eontcmporar)'  Ufc  of  I  he  venerable  martyr,  which  has 
somehow  ^(.-ncrnlly  escaped  notice,!  says  that  ''whilst 
he  (Fisher)  was  alive  he  maintained  th«  privileges  of 
iht:  monasteries."  The  suS-conteniporary  life  of 
Dr.  Richard  Hall,  which  is  preserved  in  stibstance 

•  Ihid.,  Na  4Sr-  t  Ihid.^  No.  43*. 

£  D.  MuA.  Arundel  MS.,  1521  foT.  159. 
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in  that  printed  by  Thomas  Bailcy  m  1655,  relates 
that  it  was  proposed  to  grant  thckin^  a\}  raonusturiei* 
under  ihe  value  of  £200  a  year,  because  he  had 
htrru  put  to  great  charges  in  the  matter  of  the 
divorce.  The  bishop  "could  never  be  brought  to 
that,  but  opciiiy  resisted  it  with  all  the  force  he 
could,  and  on  a  time  said  among  them :  My  lorda, 
pray  you  talce  good  heed  what  you  do  in  hasty 
granting  to  the  king's  demands  in  this  great  matter. 
It  IS  here  required  that  we  f^hoirld  grant  him  the 
small  abbeys  for  caflc  of  his  charges.  VVherejnlo  if 
we  condescend  it  is  tike  the  great  will  be  demanded 
crc  it  be  long  after.  ,  For  the  time  all  was  averted, 
and  no  more  said  as  long  as  this  gooti  father 
lived,  but  shortly  after  his  death  the  matter  was 
revived^  and  granted  according  to  the  king's  good 
will  and  pleasure,"* 

In  dGtermioing  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  monastic 
bodies  Crumwdl  had  a  double  object — to  overthrow 
the  papal  system  in  its  sirongholdi,t  and  to  finger 
some  of  the  riches  with  which  the  piety  of  ten  cen- 
turies had  endowed  them.  By  the  middle  of  the 
year  1534  commissioners  were  busily  journeying 
through  England  to  tender  the  oath  of  supremacy 
to  the  religious.  As  no  special  form  had  been  pre- 
scribed by  parli:imentf  Crumwell  took  advantage  of 


.y 


•  Fol-  J06-     Sec  also  **  Cobbctt'a  1'aiL  H'hL"  VoL  i.,  p.  5OJ. 

t  Lord  Hvtlwft,  "H«n.  VIII.."  p.  3^5,  Mysj— ^^Tticy  (the 
moiaAterlcs}  were  lookctl  apon  a4  a  body  or  rcscivc  for  llio  po^o, 
U)d  aJ^^jti  ready  tc  appear  in  his  quirrcJa/ 
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the  omission.  He  made  his  agents  tender  to  the 
monks  a  much  more  stringent  and  explicit  renuncia- 
tion of  the  papal  supremacy  and  jurisdjction  than 
that  rejected  by  More  and  Fisher,  and  already  sub- 
scribed to  by  many  of  the  secular  clergy.  The 
commissioners  appear  to  have  met  with  only  parlial 
siicccs3.  The  intolerable  nature  of  the  oath  demanded 
seemB  to  sug^^cst  that  the  intention  of  its  framerwas 
to  drive  the  religious  to  re[iise,  and  thus  to  create  a 
pretext  for  falling  upon  and  destroying  their  houses.* 
If  the  new  sy*itcm  of  religion  was  to  prevail,  it  was 
impossible  to  allow  larf^e  bodies  of  men  and  women 
to  remain  opposed  at  heart,  if  not  openly,  lo  the  policy 
of  Henry's  undisguised  de&ance  of  papal  authority. 
The  royal  supremacy  was  the  touchstone  of  loyally 
and  religion  in  the  minds  of  king  and  minister  A 
"  strong  coercion  "  had  already  done  much  to  beat 
down  opposition  and  remorseless  executions  had  made 
fitrthrr  individuiil  resislancef  to  the  denpiitic  will  of 

•  C-Ai^m  Dixor*.  "  Ilisl.  of  Church  of  England,"  VuL  i.,  p.  113, 
%xy%  that  '*  the  oaih  wn.i  l;LkeD  in  ftlmont  cvciy  chapter  house  where 
it  ITU  t«nJer«L"  11ii«  Ss  gcrcrAll^r  El&icd  fts  a  fact,  bi:>t  as  TfLr  as 
Is  known  thrrrt  U  no  prnnf  nl  \u  The  lixt  of  "  ntkrow1ccf^«nt> 
of  joyal  »upt«inacy/'  prinicd  In  the  7tli  report  of  ihc  Deputjr 
kcGpCfi  App.  Ih,  conumt  all  Ihc  known  docameutA  ai  lo  the 
rehgiouK  Iwdiefi,  They  number  only  105^  x  very  «mail  iriciion  of 
ihc  whole.  Of  th«»c  Mr.  V*  Devon,  the  au^JMint  keeper  of  public 
recorda,  in  n)nkinic  the  list  rcnurks  :  — "  1  bcUcvc  \x  coniixina  a!)  the 
original  acknowtcJgmcnlJt  of  Kupremacy  depoEi«d  m  tho  banch 
public  Tccortl  offiL^e  at  ilie  chapter  liotLie.  Tlie  signaEUfcn  are  in 
my  opinion  not  all  auU^'nt/Ai,  but  fr^utnUy  ia  the  »tne  luiti^l* 
wriEintt,  And  my  imprcuion  U  tlui  the  writer  ol  ihc  dc«d  tfJUt 
added  miny  of  Uie  name*," 
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the  king  and  niachiavcllian  policy  of  Thomas  Crum- 
well  all  but  impossible.  Union,  moreover,  might  be 
expected  to  give  strength  and  tenacity  of  purpose 
Id  I1i(^  monies  and  friars.  TliKir  direct  drpendence, 
besides,  on  the  Holy  See  caused  ihcm  to  be 
regarded  in  a  special  way  as  the  "spies  of  the 
pope.""  The  popular  veneration  in  which  they  were 
hdd+  must  in  these  circumstances  have  made  them 
particularly  obnoxious  and,  as  far  as  Crumwell  and 
his  policy  was  ronceined,  dangerous.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  more  than  one  foreigner  in  England  at 
the  llnic  that  any  movement  of  the  emperor  or  pope 
against  Henry  would  have  made  the  nation  rise 
against  their  rulcrs.t  John  Ap  Kice  and  Thomas 
Legh,  afterwards  two  of  the  royal  visitors  of  the 
irmiasteries,  who  h;id  been  throujjhout  England  on 
the  king's  business,  and  so  had  means  of  forming  a 
judgmenl,  declared  that  even  the  bishops  "would 
refer  their  jurisdiction  to  someone  else  than  the  king 
if  they  dared  "^  Hence  the  immediate  necessity  of 
subduing  the  monastic  bodies,  which  Crumwell  re- 
garded as  so  many  strongholds  of  papal  power 
scattered  throughout  the  country-  "  As  many  of 
the  great  men  of  the  state  and  Church  thought/^ 
writes   von    Ranke,    "  so    thought   also    the    pious 

♦  ^tc.  Off,  Cmm.  Cor-  Vol  iv,.  Na.  7. 

t  Sec  ilvp»[idd.  "TrealiM  on  Lbc  Divorce,**  Camd.  Societ 
£d.,  p.  346'joi.  The  records  oi  the  Fijgnmage  of  Gftce  &flbrd 
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members  of  the  monaslenes  and  cloistered  convents. 
They  opposed  the  supremacy  not,  as  they  said,  from 
inclination  to  disobedience,  but  because  Holy  Mother 
Church  ordered  niherwisc  than  king  and  p:ir1i^nient 
ordained.  The  apology  merely  served  to  condemn 
them.  In  the  rule^  ihey  follcwt^d,  in  ihc  orders  to 
which  they  belonged,  the  interL-ommunion  ot  Latin 
Christianity  had  its  most  living  expression,  but  it 
was  exactly  this  that  the  king  and  parliament  wished 
lo  sever.  Wolsey  had,  as;  we  kno;v,  and  with  the 
help  of  Crumwcll,  taken  in  hand  to  suppress  many  of 
them,  but  in  the  new  order  of  things  there  wa& 
.'tbsohitcty  no  place  for  the  monastic  system.  It 
was  necessarily  sacrificed  to  the  unity  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  the  greed  o£ 
great  men,"* 

This  "greed  of  great  men."  and  in  the  lirst  place 
of  the  king  and  Crumwell,  was  the  second  motive 
which  promjited  ihc  suppression  of  tlie  leligions 
houses.  lE  w  difficult  for  us  to  estimate  at  its  true 
value  the  prize  whii^h  Ilunry  hoped  to  obtain  in  the 
estates  of  the  religious  bodies.  Nearly  all  the 
wealth  of  the  country  at  this  lime  cron^isted  of  real 
property  ;  the  amount  of  personal  property  being 
comparatively  insignirtcant.  Of  the  whole  area  of 
England,  the  part  owned  by  the  mona^tcriG^  was 
very  large,  although  their  wealth  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.f     Still,  the  prize  was  more  than  regal, 

•  " Hist,  ot  Enghnd,"  VoU \^  p.  tjS  (ed,  1875), 
t  Tlif  icvcnne  fif  ihe  Un^r  **  ^^'^  '^"i*  ^^^  ^»**"  olimilcU  at 
al^jut  /'i4O>0ODa  year.    Hume  cilcuUtci  ihc  whole  r«nulofthe 
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ard  by  this  llim;  not  only  hail  H<^iiry's  apjJctiHf  Wfii 
sharpened  by  hij  approprianon  as  supreme  eccle- 
siastical authority  of  first  fruits  and  other  Church 
revenues,  but  tbc  man  who  had  been  bold  enough 
to  oppose  his  schemes  had  already  p.iid  the 
penalty  in  his  execution.  But  even  now  the  breach 
with  Rome  was  by  no  means  regarded  as  definitive. 
There  was  still  some  fili(;hi  hope  that  peace  might 
lie  made,  Chapuys,  the  imperial  ambassador,  told 
CTumwell  that,  at  all  events  the  statutes  already 
passed,  "  by  which  the  king  received  inestimable 
profit  from  churchmen*  might  be  confirmed  to  some 
cKtent,"  The  sugjjeslion,  however,  vras  calculated 
to  arouse  CrumwelTs  fears  for  himself,  as  it  opened 
lip  a  possibility  of  ihi?  ruin  of  Anne  Bpleyn  and  htr 
party,  which  would  involve  his  own  fall.  To  get  rid  of 
the  religious  houses  would  make  it  almost  iinpusslble 
to  turn  back  along  the  path  that  had  been  entered 
on.  It  would,  moreover,  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  pope's  power  in  England  and  most  efftictually 
dash  the  hopes  entertained  of  its  rc?newal.  As  eaHy 
as  May,  1535,  Chapuys  wrote  to  Charles  V.;  "The 
people  are  being  constantly  pillaged  and  eaten  up- 


miicn  31  ^3,oco,ooo,  of  v>iL-li  rmm  £x4,o,cc^  10  /"irOiCOobe- 

BcmJc*  tlt».  llcnry  obtained  vA«tt  siinia  of  monr^  From  iIk  Church 
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It  is  thoufihi  the  king  will  suppress  them  (the  Car- 
thu^hins)  as  they  are  rich,  and  there  is  no  hope  of 
making  them  change  their  opinions/'* 

Two  years  before,  a  parliament  had  transferred  the 
right  of  visitation  from  the  pope  to  the  king.f 
licnry  was  empowered  to  issue  commissions  for 
visitiiif;  "  monasteries,  priories,  houses  and  places 
religious  exempt."  In  the  methods  of  visitation 
Crumwcll,  as  commissioner  for  Wolsey,  had  been 
well  instnictcd.  He  had  gone  round  the  country 
for  that  purpose  and  gained  himself  a  repuution 
"  for  accessibility  to  bribes  and  presents  in  the  dis- 
posal of  monastic  leases/'t  Lord  Herbert  states 
that  the  scheme  for  the  dissolution  of  monasteries 
was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  council  where  it 
met  with  considerable  opposition*  From  this  dis- 
approval of  the  measure  the  king  saw  it  would  be 
necessary  to  cany  out  his  designs  by  degrees.  § 

The  royal  commissioners  first  visited  the  Charter- 
house monks  and  the  Observants  of  Richmond  and 
Greenwich.  Shortly  after  they  got  to  work,  they  found 
their  paths    crossed    by   the   bishops-     The  king's 

•  C&lendir,  U.,  Vol.  vill.,  p.  280. 

f  joth  cbuac  ol  sin  ac(i  15331  "Conccrnirts  Pclcr'a  peace  &ad 
diBpenMLion*."' 

I  lircttcrs '"  Hen.  VdU"  Vol.  iL,  p-  16S, 

%  "  Life  of  Hen-  VIIL/'  p.  4i4<  As  the  council  booki  of  thli 
pwLod  art  not  fonhcomitk^  it  is  impotelble  io  verity  ilii^t  ^mcmcni. 
It  h,  however,  very  probiblc.  Wc  may  noie  hen  iha  eKiraordmory 
gapa  wtiicb  cxisi  in  tlie  joumil  \mk\  of  the  Iloiiiic«  of  lorJi  anJ 
corninona  ikfi  ucll  a«  in  lite  council  booLi  ixc  ihc  laoai  crkiulpcriod 
of  Ihia  ici^. 
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letter  of  Scpt<?mbcr  rSih  to  Cranmcr  suspended  all 
episcopd  authority  during  the  progress  of  the  com- 
mission. The  bishops  did  not  relish  this  interfcrerce, 
and  it  was  not  till  a  fortnight  later  (October  2)  tluc 
the  archbi<shop  of  Canterbury  issued  the  king's 
jnhibilion  to  hts  suffragans.*  Almost  at  the  same 
time.  t*'0  of  the  commissioners,  Lcgh  and  Ap  Rice, 
"supposing  the  bishops  would  be  in  hand  with  you 
Again  touching  the  inhibitions/'f  furnished  Crumwell 
with  iheir  reasons  for  thus  getting  the  bishops  sus. 
pended  from  using  their  jurisdiction. 

At  this  lime  ihe  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge were  looked  upon  almost  in  the  light  of 
monastic  houses.  Early  in  September  Dr.  I-ayton 
is  found  at  Oxford  and  Dr,  Legh,a  fitting  coadjutor, 
similarly  entjaE^t-d  at  the  sister  university,  Legh  had 
written  on  Sept.  3rd  lo  Crumwdl  urging  the  visita- 
tion of  these  colleges,  but  telling  him  "well  to 
consider  whom  he  sent  to  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge^  where  all  would  cither  be  found 
virlue  and  goodness,  or  else  the  fountain  of  alt  vice 
and  mischief/'I  Layton's  account  of  Oxford  and 
his  doings  there  gives  an  m^ight  intu  theTniigh-and* 
ready  work  performed  during  that  visit- 

"We   have   set  Duns   in    Bocardo/'^  he  writes, 

•  CaTcnfTnr.  ix..  No,  517. 

t  JM-^  No.  414. 

J  Wrrght,  "  Sujipre»ion  of  MonRsr.,"  Cam<1.  Soc,  |>.  6u 

%  '■  DociiTdo"  v«tUc  oJd  KoTihgale  ofOxfor^f.  It  wsa  uicd 
^9.  A  priTSon  and  licnre  the  mme  Ijccnme  a  gtTicfa\  tettn  for  tuch. 
Laiimer  to  mes  iticionc  of  lkm«cfmons.  C/.  *' Nous  AodQutii^" 
4ndien«f  viil^,  1  Uct.,  tS;9. 
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**and  have  utterly  banished  him  Oxford  for  ever, 
mth  all  his  blind  glosses.  (He)  is  now  made  a 
common  servant  to  every  man,  fas:  nailed  up  upon 
posts  at  all  common  houses  of  easement :  id  quod 
oculis  meis  vtdi ;  and  the  second  lima  we  came  to 
New  College,  afler  we  had  declared  your  injunctions, 
we  found  all  the  great  quadran:  court  full  of  the 
leaves  of  DunSj  the  wind  blowing  ihem  into  every 
comer.  And  there  we  found  one  Mr.  Greenfield,  a 
gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire,  gathering  up  part  of 
(he  said  books^  leaves  (as  he  said)  therewith  to  make 
him  sewels  or  blanshcres  to  keep  the  deer  within 
the  wood,  thereby  to  have  the  better  cry  with  his 
hounds."^  Besides  thus  aboJidiing  the  study  of 
scholastic  philosophy,  as  typihed  by  the  works  of 
Duns  ScotLis,  the  study  of  canon  law  was  prohibited 
and  further  and  more  stringent  rules  were  imposed  on 
the  monastic  students. 

The  commissioners,  tlie  chief  of  whom,  with 
Legh  and  Layloii,  were  Ap  Rici?,  Dr,  London  and 
Bedyll,  entered  on  their  task  armed  with  the  most 
complete  authority.  They  really,  however,  continued 
to  be  in  the  most  servile  dependence  on  the  chief 
inquisitor,  Crumwell-  "  Having  experience  not  long 
ago  in  myself,"  as  Ap  Rice  puts  it  in  a  letter  to  his 
master,  "  how  grievous,  yea  and  deadly,  it  is  for 
any  man  to  have  the  displeasure  of  such  a  man  as 
you  arc.  .  I  would  not  wish  my  most  enemy  so  great 
a  displeasure.'' I! 

•  J^d.,  p.  71.  t  Cftlendir,  ii..  No.  630. 


Layton  aUo,  in  an  abject  letter  to  CruTnw4!ll 
begged  that  he  might  be  sent  to  visit  the  nonh  part 
of  England-  He  promised  that  no  one  else,  "  of  what 
degree  soever  he  be.  ahall  do  the  kyng's  highness  so 
gL>od  service  in  this  mailer  for  those  parts,  doing  u\l 
ihings  so  diligently  for  j/our  purpose  and  discharge. 
Ourdt-sire  i^,  therefore,"  he  said,  "  now  to  declare  unto 
you  our  true  hearts  and  faithful  mincis,  our  fast  and 
unfeigned  service  that  we  bear  towards  you  nnd  owe 
unto  you,  as  ye  have  of  tight  bottnd  us."'  It  was 
not  till  later  in  ihe  year,  however,  that  Layton  had 
his  wish  granted.  Meantime  he  and  the  others  were 
busy  enough.  They  were  furnished  with  a  set  of 
cjghly-six  articles  of  inquiry  t  and  with  Iwenty-five 
injunctions,  to  which  they  had  power  to  add  much  at 
their  discretion-  The  articles  of  intjuiry  were  search- 
ing, the  injunctions  minute  and  exacting.  Framed 
in  the  spirit  of  three  centuries  earlier,  unworkable  in 
practice  and  enforced  by  such  agents,  it  is  easy  to 
understand,  even  were  there  no  written  evidence  of 
the  fact,  than  they  were  galling  and  unbearable  to 
the  helpless  inmates  of  the  monasleries.  \W  m;iy 
give  a  passing  notice  to  one  or  two  of  these  regula- 
tions, as  they  show  the  spirit  which  actuated  those 
who  framed  lhem<  All  religious  under  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  or   who   had   been    pnijfessed    under 

♦  Wright,  p,  156-  Ttie  ed«or  puts  ihis  Icuer  in  1537,  bui  Ixnh 
inlcmal  cvitlcDcc  and  the  date  "  I'lida^.  June  41]),''  show  iIuL  it 
was  wriu«n  at  thts  period* 
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twenly,  were  to  be  dismissed  from  the  religious  life. 
Those  who  were  left  became  practically  prisoners  in 
their  monasteries.  No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
precincts^  (which  even  in  the  larger  monasteries  were 
very  confined  as  to  limit)  or  to  visit  there.  In  many 
instances  porters,  who  were  in  reality  gaolers^  wero 
appointed  to  see  that  this  impossible  regulation  was 
kept.  What  was  simply  destructive  of  all  discipline 
and  order  in  the  monasteries  was  an  injunction  that 
every  rchgious,  who  wished  to  complain  of  anything 
done  by  his  superior  or  any  of  his  brethren^  was  \o 
have  a  right  at  any  time  to  appeal  to  Crumwell.  To 
facilitate  this  the  superior  was  ordered  to  find  any 
subject  the  money  ;ind  means  for  prosecuting  such 
an  appeal  in  person,  if  he  so  desired. 

Injunctiors  such  as  these  could  only  have  been  in- 
tended to  invite  disobedience  and  thus  to  g^ve  the 
king  numberless  opportunities  of  interference  with 
the  internal  economy  of  the  monasteries.  His  object, 
apparently,  was  to  harass  the  monks  inlo  giving  up  a 
bootless  struggle  and  into  abandoning  their  houses. 
The  visitor  Ap  Rice,  not  so  deeply  in  Crumwell's 
counsels  as  some  of  his  colleagues,  wrote  that  his 
companion  Legh  was  pushing  matters  too  fast.  He 
remarked  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  religious  to 
be  kept  as  prisoners,  and  that  even  ihe  Carthustans 
had  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  their 
priors  to  go  abroad  on  business  of  their  monastery,* 
Legh,  however,  discloses  the  truth  as  to  the 
*  Calendar,  it.,  Ni>,  139 
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secret  policy  pursued  by  CrumwcIL  In  a  letter 
from  the  abbey  of  Denny  a  month  or  so  later  he 
writes:—*"  By  this  ye  may  see  that  they  shall  not 
need  to  be  put  forth,  but  that  they  will  make  instance 
themselves,  so  that  their  doing  shall  be  imputed  to 
themselves  and  to  noothcr."  To  this  letter  Ap  Rice 
adds  a  postscripc,  showing  that  he  too  now  under- 
stood the  object  of  the  royal  injunctions.  "  Although 
r  reckon  it  well  done  that  all  were  out/'  he  says, 
"yet  1  think  it  were  best  that  at  their  own  insUnt 
suit  they  might  be  dismissed  Co  avoid  calumniation 
and  envy.  And  so  comfeUing  ikem  to  observe  iJtese 
injjmctions  ye  skatt  hav/r  them  all  ta  do  skoriiy. 
And  the  people  shall  know  it  the  better  that  it 
comelh  upon  their  suit,  if  they  be  not  discharged 
siraight  while  wc  be  here,  for  then  the  people  would 
say  that  we  went  (or  nothing  else,  even  though  the 
truth  were  contrary."* 

Mere  petty  vexations,  however^  were  not  the  chief 
means  for  carrying  out  the  great  work  of  destruction. 
Layton,  CrumwelVs  right-hand  man  in  this  matter, 
saw  in  the  supremacy  question  a  screw  lo  torture 
consciences.  By  inducing  a  cowardice  resulting 
from  actions  against  conscience,  he  prepared  his 
victims  for  the  final  surrender  of  their  personal  rights. 
"  I  should  advise  you/'  he  says,  in  a  letter  cont^ning 
his  first  suggestion  as  to  the  visitation  of  the  pro- 
vince of  York,  "  to  set  forth  the  king's  authority  as 
supreme  head  by  all  possible  means.      There  can  be 

VO!--   I-  S 
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no  better  way  to  beat  tKe  lan^s  authority  into  the 
heads  of  the  rude  people  of  the  nonh  than  to  show 
them  that  the  king  intends  reformation  nnd  correc- 
tion ol  religious.  They  are  more  superstitious  than 
virtoous,  long  accustomed  to  frantic  fantasies  and 
ceremonies,  which  they  r^ard  more  than  either  God 
or  their  princc- 

"  The  Book  of  Articles  is  clear  written,  in  the 
custody  of  Bartlctt  your  clerk,  and  a  commission  is 
readv  for  the  same.  You  will  never  know,"  he  adds 
significantly,  "what  1  can  do  till  you  try  mc."* 

No  sooner  were  the  commissioners  at  their  work 
than  difSculties  rose  up  amongst  them.  The  letters 
in  which  they  refer  then-  quarrels  to  Crumwell  are 
instructive,  in  regard  as  well  to  the  character,  as  to 
the  iT>ethcjds,  of  these  chosen  tnstniments  of  reform. 
Lcgh  complains  to  Crumwell  of  Layton,  and  he  in 
his  turn  is  complained  of  by  his  companion  Ap  Rice. 
Layton  is  inclined  to  be  too  easy  in  keeping  the  un- 
fortunate religious  strict  prisoners.  "  He  has  left  it 
more  at  the  discretion  of  the  head/' T*iiic5  l-tr^h; 
"  I  have  not,  in  order  that  they  might  the  more  know 
the  king's  supreme  ecclesiastical  power,"!  Moie<> 
over»  he  has  not  always  dismissed  those  under 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  In  reply,  Layton  writes  i 
— "And  as  touching  the  injunctions  which  your 
mastership  do  take  to  be  very  slender,  it  may  please 
you  to  understand  that  they  be  not  given  for  in- 
junctions, but  only  for  summary  monitions  ard  rules 
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to  be  observed  until  th«  injunctions  shall  hereafter 
come  to  every  place  under  the  king's  seal  -  -  And 
by  your  better  advice  I  think  it  in  no  wise  expedient 
to  give  injunctions  forthwith  but  viva  voce,  or  else  by 
some  note  in  writirg,  somewhat  to  do  for  a  rule  nnd 
order  until  the  injunctions  shall  come.  Over  this^ 
when  your  mastership  writclh  that  the  king's  grace's 
pleasure  is  that  the  injunctions  should  be  absolute, 
it  shall  be.  i  dare  say  weU,"  adds  the  wily  agent, 
**  that  when  ye  have  known  my  conceit  in  the  rules 
and  injunctions,  and  what  \  have  there  done  in  every 
condition,  the  king  shall  have  no  less  expectation  of 
your  affairs  than  his  grace  had  heretofore.  Praying 
God  that  rather  I  may  be  buried  quick  than  to  be 
the  occasion  why  the  king's  highness  should  diminish 
any  part  of  the  'alSance,'  confidence,  or  the  expec- 
lallon  of  your  assured  cind  proved  mind  towards  his 
grace,"*  This  would  seem  to  mean  that  Layton 
had  scliemes  of  his  own  for  hanying  the  rdigious, 
which  he  did  not  think  fit  to  commjnicate»  by  letter 
at  least|  even  to  Crumwdl,  The  iiaLur?:  of  his  '*  con* 
ccit"  may  be  gathered  sufficiently  from  his  later 
letlera. 

John  Ap  Rice  was  not  better  pleased  with  his 
compamcn,  Dr,  Legh,  than  the  latter  had  been  with 
Layton*  He  writes  to  Crumwell : — ''  I  sec  you  arc 
not  pleased  because  I  have  not  lold  yuii  of  Dr, 
Lcgh's  demeanour.  I  often  thought  I  ought  to  have 
revealed  certain  abuses  and  excesses,  but  first,  i  saw 
•  R.  0.  Crum.  Cof-.  VoL  xi..  No-  1?. 
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how  little  the  complaint  of  others,  like  the  abbot  of 
Bruton,^  where  he  usc^d  himself,  melhought,  very 
insolently^  did  succeed.  And  thinking  that  hts  dc* 
TTicanour  at  Bradstock,  SlanlL*y  antl  Edinglon,  where 
he  made  no  less  ruHIing  with  the  hcad$  than  he  did 
at  Bruton,  should  of  all  litcelihood  come  likewise  to 
your  knowledge,  and  saw  nothing  said  unto  him 
therefore:  and  also  suppositig  Hi^t  you,  considering 
how  he  was  one  of  them  tlial  depraved  mc  hereto- 
fore with  your  mastership,  for  no  just  cause,  but  for 
displeasure  which  he  have  towards  mc  for  certain 
causes  which  I  will  declare  unto  you  more  at 
leisure  .  .  i  called  some  of  my  servants  at  London 
to  come  with  me  and  see  all  his  proceedings,  gestures, 
and  manner  of  going  thence  at  Westminster  and  St. 
Paul's.  1  did  not  want  to  go  with  him  lest  he,  with 
his  bold  excuse,  wherein  he  b,  I  advise  you,  ever 
ready,  would  have  overcome  me^  being  but  of  small 
audacity,  especially  in  accusations.  .  1  am  not  elo- 
quent in  accusations  as  some  men  be. 

"  First,  in  bis  going  he  is  too  insolent  and  '  pom- 

*  This  abbot  had  been  vUhcd  by  Lftyton  aboui  (lie  cnidrlle 
d  Avgv^i,  ^'lio  c<nEplaincd  tliat  ih<re  ''and  Cilfl-stotibuTy  .  .  the 
brethren  be  (JO  straigln  fccpi  ibftt  (bey  cannot  ftflonJ*' (Wright,  p, 
59),  nhcii  on  the  2yd  of  the  tntne  monlh  Lcgli  iriCvtJ,  oiid 
claimed  ihc  power  10 visit  again.  No  wonder  *' ihc  abboCjiulc  re- 
garding Ihe  lulhorjiy  cotnmitt^d  lo  him,  viih  ffharf>  JLnct<iuick 
■nawcti,"  »id  ;  if  be  "  »ou1lI  vihit  tljnniuit^tv  ii  should  hrthe  I'tty 
undoing  of  all  nbbou  an<i  moiiA5lcr!c5,  knA  Qlhcnviac  sh^vred  blm- 
iell  icry  haughty  and  obsLinaie'*  (Calendar,  ix-.  No.  159).  What 
Legl)  eaid  nrtd  l^^w  he  treated  llic  abbot  may  br  giihcrei]  frotn  Ap 
Rice  » Idler. 
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padque/  which,  because  he  went  so  in  London  in 
the  face  oi  al!  the  world,  I  thought  you  would  have 
knovm.  .  Then  he  handlcth  the  fathers  where  he 
comcih  very  roughly,  and  many  times  for  small 
causes^  as  the  abbots  of  Bmton  and  Stanley  and  the 
master  of  Edington  for  not  meeting  of  him  at  the 
door,  whcr  they  had  no  waniini^  o(  his  coming.  Also, 
I  require  more  modesty  and  affability,  which  would 
purchase  him  more  reverence  than  his  own  setting 
forth  and  '  satrapikc'  countenance. 

'*  The  man  is  young  and  o£  intolerable  elation  of 
mindp  As  concerning  his  taking.  I  think  it  cxce^ 
sive  in  many  things.  First,  for  tbe  election  of  the 
prior  of  Coventry  he  took  £i$i^  f«r  the  election 
btely  at  Bevall,  the  Charterhouse,  £20,  besides  his 
costSp  £S,  and  his  reward  unknown  to  me.  ,  And 
surely  he  asketh  no  less  for  every  election  than  ^ao 
as  of  duty^  which  in  my  (>[>iiuon  i«  too  much,  and 
above  any  duty  that  was  ever  taken  heretofore. 

"  Also  in  his  visitations  he  refuseth  many  times 
his  reward,  though  it  be  competent,  for  thnt  they 
offer  hirn  so  little  and  maktth  them  to  send  after 
him  such  rewards  as  may  please  him,  for  surely 
religious  men  were  never  afraid  so  much  of  Dr. 
Allen  as  they  be  of  him,  he  uscth  such  rough  fashion 
with  them." 

After  saying  that  T^gh  ahvays  went  about  attended 
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by  twelve  men  in  Iivcry  besides  his  brother,  Ap  Rice 
adds  a  word  about  himself,  which  shows  us  that  he 
had  evidently  been  complained  of.  '*  And  as  for 
mine  own  dealing  and  behaviour  I  trust  ye  shall  have 
no  wise  cause  of  complaint  against  me;  one  thing 
humbly  desiring  your  mastership  that  ye  givt-  no 
light  credence  till  the  matter  be  proved  dnci  my  de- 
fence. As  to  the  defence  in  the  other  matter  I 
was  so  abashed  that  1  had  not  those  things  in  my 
remembrance  that  was  for  a  defence."* 

The  following  day  Ap  Rice  seems  to  have 
become  alarmed  a:  the  possible  consequences  of 
his  confidences  to  Cnimwdl,  and  uTOte  again  — 
"I  have  certified  to  you  certain  things  touching 
Mr.  Doctor  Lcgh.  Although  they  be  all  true,  1 
in  haste  did  not  make  use  of  moderation-  First, 
having  experience  in  myself  not  long  ago  how  griev- 
ous, yea  and  deadly,  it  is  for  any  man  to  have  the 
displeasure  of  such  a  man  as  you  are,  specially  hav- 
ing your  favour  before  and  havirg  only  of  you,  and 
what  desperation  or  other  inconvenience  may  ensue 
ihereupon  to  the  same,  so  that  1  would  not  wish  my 
most  enemy  so  great  a  displeasure ;  and  also  con- 
sidering for  your  part  how  ye  cnnnot  suddenly  and 
violently  use  any  cxlremily  towards  the  said  Mr 
Doctor,  but  yc  shall  thereby  give  occasion  to  some 
to  reckon  that  yc  were  so  quick  in  chosing  such  a 
one  to  that  room  as  yc  would  so  soon  after  disallow 
and  rcprwc.     Also  it  would   be  thought   by  some 
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cX^tx  that  atl  his  doings  and  proceedings  in  such 
pUce^  as  he  was  at  were  reproved  by  you,  and  he  for 
the  same  so  handled*  ...  It  would  be  well,  first, 
gently  to  admonish  him  to  ameiidnient,  and  not 
ullcrly  discourage  him  and  strike  him  under  foot.  .  " 

He  concludes  in  words,  the  significance  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  ^'  And  forasmuch  as  the 
said  Mr.  Doctor  is  of  i^itch  actual ntanci^  and  f ami' 
tiarity  witk  many  rubers  and  serving  men,  if  he 
knew  this  matter  to  have  proceeded  of  me,  though  it 
be  but  at  your  commandment,  /  having  commonly 
tift  ^rrat  aSKhtancf^ivtih  me  Tubenl go  abroad,  might 
take  perchance  irrecoverable  harm  of  him  or  his  ere 
I  were  aware.  Please  keep  secret  what  I  have  said.''* 
Personal  violence  and  even  murder  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  colleagtif,  the  Ireatment  Legh  would  mete  out 
to  one  of  ihcking'sagcnts.  How  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  scurrilous  tongue,  "eloquent  in  accusa- 
tions/' should  spare  and  slay  not  the  reputations  of 
the  monks  and  nuns  whose  destruction  was  his 
special  errand,  "  Quia  cxacLit  ut  gladium  linguam 
$uam,  intendit  rem  amaram  ut  sa^tteC  in  occuko 
immaculatum,"' 

These  extracts  give  some  idea  of  the  instruments 
by  which  Crumwel!  hoped  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
the  monasieries-  To  those,  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  these  times,  it  is  a  matter  ol  no  surprise  to 
find  that  these  men  were  allowed  free  and  unre- 
strained license  in  dealing  with  the:r  unfortunate 
•  /bid.  No.  tyx 
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victims.  Lcgh  was  vriltcn  to,  apparently,  as  to  his 
harshness,  and  his  reply  ia  insimciivc,  and  no 
doubt  was  conclusive  from  CxuRiwcU's  point  of  view. 
**  Where  I  have  in  all  places  that  I  have  been  at,  ac- 
cording to  mine  instructions  and  lo  the  king's  grace's 
pleasure  and  yours,  restrained  as  well  the  heads  and 
masters  of  the  same  places  as  the  brethren  (rom 
going  forth  of  the  precints  of  ihe  said  plaices,  which 
1  assure  you  gricvcth  the  said  heads  not  a  little,  as 
ye  shall  perceiv'e  l>y  the  instant  suites  that  they  shall 
oiake  to  the  king's  grace  and  to  you."* 

He  had  acIcnowlLnlgod  inaletlorprLAiously  quoted 
that  the  injunctions  in  this  matter  were  impossible  to 
keep,  but  would  teach  the  monks  the  power  of  the 
king-  The  permissions  for  mitigation,  for  which 
there  will  be  "  instant  suites,"  may,  he  hints,  be  a 
source  ol  profit  also  for  CrumwcU  himsctf.t  The 
latter  no  doubt  considered  this  point,  and  left  the 
victims  under  the  torture.  The  result  ts,  that  in  his 
correspondence  at  this  period  are  numberless  xippli- 
cations  (or  relief  from  the  unwarrantable  impiisun- 
ment,  to  which  the  rtliqious  had  been  consigned.  We 
can  imagine  the  satisfaction  with  which  CmmweU 
penned  a  note  in  his  ''remembrances,"  possibly  on 
the  information  contained  in  Legh's  leiter,  "  of  the 
visitations  and  how  much  it  gricvelh  the  heads  to  be 
kept  within  their  monasteries- "J  Chapuys  under- 
stood the  whole  movement,  and  wrote  In  September: 

X  /fhi".  No.  498* 
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— *'  Cnimwpll  goes  round  about  visiting  thtf  abb<!ys, 
making  inventories  of  th^ir  goods  and  rcvt^nucs, 
instrucling  lliem  fully  ir  the  tenets  o(  this  new  liecl, 
tjrning  out  of  the  abbeys  monks  and  nuiu  wbo 
made  ihcir  profession  before  they  were  iwcnty-five, 
and  Icavinj*  the  rest  free  to  go  out  or  remain.  It  is 
true  tlifty  are  not  expressly  told  to  go  out,  but  it  is 
clearly  given  them  to  understand  that  they  had 
belter  do  it,  for  they  are  going  to  ni^ke  a  reforma- 
tion of  them  so  severe  and  str^in^e  that  in  the  end 
ihcy  will  g(»^  which  is  Uit  objecl.  ihe  king  is  aiming 
at,  in  order  to  have  better  occasion  to  seize  the 
property  without  causing  the  people  to  murmur"* 
This  is  strangely  like  the  reason  assigned  by  Lcgh 
himself  for  making   the   injuncliuris   impossible  to 

kcep.t 

Ov<>r  the  sad  tot  of  the  poor  nuns  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  such  ruffians,  history  haSj  perhaps  wisely^ 
drawn  a  veil.  Here  and  there  we  may,  howevefj 
still  caich  a  glimpse  of  the  dreadful  reality.  Dr. 
Ortiz,  writing  to  the  cmprcsii  whi*t  Is  reported  in 
Komc  as  to  the  visitation  of  English  monasteries, 
which  in  common  with  so  many  he  attributes  to  the 
influence  of  Anne  Bolcyn  who  hated  the  religious  as 
most  opposed  10  her  union  wiih  Henry,  says: — "  In 
England  Anne  removed  from  some  monasteries  the 
most  able  persons  and  left  the  infirm  wiih  so  Utile  to 
maintain  themselves  that  they  arc  constrained  to 
relinquish  ihe  state  of  religion.      They  took  out  of 

•  /Mif.,  ix.,  No>  <34-  t  See  Icucf  prevloaiily  fjuoinl. 
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the  monastery  all  the  nuns  of  less  than  twenty-five 
years  of  a^e,  and  one  of  ihe  commissioners  who 
went  for  this  purpose  spoke  immodestly  to  the  nuns, 
whii  rehiikpd  him,  saying  that  their  apostolic  privi- 
leges were  being  vioKitcd.  The  commissary  replied 
that  he  hdd  more  power  from  the  king  than  there 
was  in  the  whole  apostolic  sec,  and  referring  the  nuns 
Cfimpbinl  to  master  Crumwell,  who  is  the  secretary 
of  the  king,  by  whom  comes  the  ordering  of  all  these 
evils,  tolcj  her  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
end/'*  Sanders,  almost  b  contemporary,  slates  that 
"  Li-c  (f-eijh)  inflff^il,  in  rirdt^r  to  discharge  correctly 
the  duties  laid  upon  him,  tempted  the  religious  to 
sin,  and  he  was  more  ready  to  inquire  into  and  speak 
about  unclcanncss  of  living  than  anything  else/'  + 

"The  papists/*  writes  the  historian  Fuller,  "do 
heavily  complain  (how  justly  God  alone  knowcth) 
that  a  third  sort  of  afjcniswere  employed  to  practice 
on  the  chastity  of  the  nuns,  so  to  surprise  them  into 
wfinconness.  Some  young  gallants  were  on  design 
sent  to  some  convents,  with  fair  faces,  flattering 
tongues,  store  of  gold  and  ^ood  clothes,  youth,  wit, 
wantrmness  and  what  else  might  work  on  the  weaker 
sex,"t  He  then  goes  on  to  relate  a  story  which 
bears  out  what  he  has  said  of  two  young  men  who 
went  to  a  convent  near  Cambridge,  and  who  gave  out 
thai  ihey  were  able  to  seduce  the  nuns  at  theii   will, 

•  CWendar,  i*  ,  No.  ^73- 

f  "  Anjillcati  Fclibm/'  IdenU  Iritiifi.,  p.  1x9, 
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although  the  very  contrnry  was  the  cnse.  One  of 
these  confessed  the  same  to  Sir  William  Stanley, 
who  tolcl  it  to  a  noble  catholic  who  was  alive  when 
Fuller  wrote.  Of  this  story  a  modem  protectant 
authority  writes  t— "  The  story  lias  too  much  vraisem' 
blance  to  be  set  aside  .  <  and  \\\  addition  to  this, 
ihe  tone  of  Laytmi's  letters  to  Critmvvcll  ;ire  of  scich 
a  kind  as  to  make  ore  fear  that  some  nuns  were 
indeed  thus  wickedly  seduced,  and  others  not  less 
wickedly  accused  falsely.  Those,  however,  who 
duly  appri^tiate  the  character  of  thfir  countiywomen 
will  believe  Ihat  among  these  evii-intreatcd  'inno- 
cents *  there  were  not  a  few  who  passed  through  the 
scorching  fire  of  temptation  scatheless  under  the 
protection  of  their  heavenly  bridegroom,  for  the 
English  daughters  of  the  nineteenth  century  whom 
we  see  around  us  are  sislers  to  the  Fin^lish  njns  of 
the  sixteenth,  of  whom  wc  know  only  by  vague 
tradition,"^ 

No  words  of  description  can  give  so  lively  a  pic- 
ture of  tht?  abject  poverty,  to  which  many  of  the 
religious  houses  were  reduced  under  the  constant 
exactions  of  the  king  and  Crumwell  during  the  past 
years,  as  the  letters  of  Layton  himself.  These  will 
also  serve  to  show  the  rapidity  with  which  the  com- 
missionerd  got  over  their  work.  They  will  likewise 
help  us  to  appreciate,  at  their  true  worth,  charges 
made  in  a  reckless  and  wholesale  manner  and  with* 

•  "  The  Rdorm*lioii  of  Chuf  ch  of  Enjland,"  Rev.  J.  R  Hunt. 
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out  the  possibility  of  even  a  sHaiJow  of  investiga- 
tion. 

The  following  is  a  letter  regarding  Layton's  Sussex 
visitation  in  October,  1535: — "On  Friday  at  ni^ht 
I  came  inlo  Sussex  to  an  abbey  called  Hnrlord. 
It  mie:ht  belter  be  called  Dirtyford ;  the  poorest 
abliey  that  1  have  seer,  as  this  bearer,  the  abbot 
thereof  can  tell :  far  in  debt  and  great  decay.  This 
youtig  man  for  his  time  hath  done  rigbt  wril,  whom 
1  have  licensed  to  repair  unto  you  and  10  declare 
vnln  you  his  mind,  concerning  license  and  liberty 
of  himself  and  other  his  brethren. 

"  An  abbey  or  a  priory  of  minors  and  a  priory  of 
canons  nigh  together  lay  towards  Chichester,  and 
because  of  their  poverty  not  able  itj  lodge  us,  we 
were  compelled  to  ride  out  of  our  way  to  an  abbeyof 
Cistercians  called  Waveriy,  tht-re  to  lodge  on  Satur* 
day  at  night.  ,  These  two  poor  priories  wc  will  dis- 
patch on  Monday  by  the  way,  and  so  on  Monday  at 
night  we  shall  be  at  Chichester  cathedral  church."* 

App-irently  the  doctor  did  not  enjoy  his  stay  ftt 
Wavcriy  abbey,  as  the  following  tells  us.  It  also 
shows  how,  through  the  tyranny  of  the  crown  in 
forcing  lay  servants  upon  the  abbeys,  the  monks  were 
by  thift  time  pou'tfHeas  in  their  own  homes- 

"  I  have  licensed  this  bringcr,  the  abbot  of  Wavcriy, 

to  repair  unto  you  for  libc-rty  to  survt^y  his  husbandry, 

whereupon  consislcth    the   wealth  of  his  monastery. 

The  man  is  hones(^  but  none  of  the  children  of  Solo* 

^  Cil«oJAr,  li^  NOb  444. 
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mon.  Every  monk  within  his  house  is  his  fellow, 
£nd  every  servant  his  master.  Mr.  Treasurer  and 
olhcT  more  gentleman  hath  put  scn-anls  unto  him, 
whom  the  poor  man  dare  neither  command  ror  dis- 
please. Yeslerd;iy,  e;irly  In  tht:  murntng,  silling  \x\ 
my  chamber  in  eKamitiation,  I  could  neither  get  bread, 
drink,  nor  fire  of  these  knaves,  till  I  was  fretishcd,  • 
and  the  abbot  durst  not  speak  to  them,  1  called 
ihem  all  before  me,  and  forgot  (sic)  their  n^meSj  and 
took  from  every  man  his  keys  ot  his  office,  and  made 
new  offices  for  my  time  hrrc,  perchance  as  stark 
knaves  as  the  oth<;L  It  shall  bt-  expedient  for  you 
to  give  him  a  lesson  and  lell  the  poor  fool  what  he 
should  do  amongst  the  monks. "f 

The  kind  of  treatment,  which  the  religious  met  with 
at  the  hands  of  this  visitor  sent  to  lead  them  to  a 
better  life,  may  be  also  gathered  from  his  letters.  In 
a  letter  from  Bath,  Layton  speaks  of  his  visit  to  a 
cell  of  Lewes  priory,  near  that  city,  called  Farley, 
where  he  had  got  information  as  to  the  sub-prior  from 
"a  fair  young  man,  a  priest  Ule  sent  from  Lewes/* 
and  adds,  "  1  have  matter  suHideni  here  (oimd  (as  1 
suppose)  to  bring  the  prior  of  Lewes  into  great 
danger/' ;  The  information*  whatever  it  might  be, 
'thus  obtained,  was  kept  ready  for  the  visitation  of 
Lewes  some  months  later.  Layton  thus  describes 
it: — "At  Lewes,"  he  says,  "1  found  the  monks 
morally  bad  and  traitors.     The  sub-prior  confessed 

•  !>,,  nuinlctl  wilh  coIJ^  t  Calendar,  ix-»  No,  45*. 
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unto  mc  treason  in  his  preaching,  I  have  caused  him 
to  subscribe  his  name  to  the  same  submtttirig  him- 
self lo  the  king's  mercy.  I  have  also  made  him 
amfess  that  the  prior  knew  the  same  and  counselled 
it,  and  the  sub-prior  subscribed  his  name  to  this  said 
confession  againsi  the  prior,*'  Upon  this,  the  doctor 
summoned  A  chapter  and  put  the  unfortunate  prior  on 
his  knees  in  the  middle,  and  **  I  laid  unto  him  the 
concealment  of  the  treason,  and  called  him  heinous 
iraitcr^  with  the  worsf  ^orJs  I  ccuid  devise,  he  all 
the  time  kneeling  upon  his  knees,  and  making  inter- 
cession unto  mc  not  to  utter  to  you  the  premises.  I 
listened  to  him,  but  ordered  him  to  appear  before  you 
to  answer  on  All  HiiUows  eve  in  court,  and  perhaps 
before  the  king  himself,  and  to  bring  his  sub-prior. 
You  Tilt  be  able  to  do  what  you  like  with  kim  J'  •  It 
does  not  require  much  imagination  to  see  what  the 
visitor  means  by  Crumwell  having  the  poor  man  in 
his  power,  to  do  what  he  *'  likes  with  Iiim," 

From  Lewes.  Layton  goes  to  Battle  abbey,  lo  which 
he  gives  as  bad  a  character  as  he  had  given  to  Lewes. 
He  ordered  the  abbot,  with  whom  he  seems  lo  have 
had  some  dUagrPemenlj  into  court.  He  also  bespeaks 
Crumwcirs  attention  to  his  case  by  the  following 
description  of  the  culprit  i*-*'  The  abbot  of  Bailie  is 
the  varastc  hayne  bettc  and  buscrde,  and  the  arants 
choile  ll>;il  ever  I  see.  In  all  other  places  whereat 
I  come,  specially  the  black  sort  of  devilish  monks,  I 
am  sorry  to  know  as  1  do.  Surely  I  thynke  ihey  be 
•  /A7.,  No.  63a- 
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paste  amendeirent^  and  that  God  hath  utterly  wtdrawn 
his  grace  from  ihem/' 

One  more  quotation  from  Layton's  letters  of  this 
period  is  of  interest,  as  it  describes  a  firo  at  Canter- 
bury, It  liappf^ntd  wlien  he  was  there  and  nearly 
terminated  his  career.  *'  This  Saturday  al  ni^ht  I 
came  to  Canterbury,  to  Christchurch.  At  one  ol  the 
clock  after  midnight  one  of  my  servants  called  mc 
up  suddenly,  or  eUe  I  had  been  burnt  in  my  bed< 
The  great  dining  chamber  called  the  king's  lodgings 
fther^  we  supped,  and  whereat  the  bishop  of  Winches* 
tcr  lay  the  day  before  I  came,  was  suddenly  fired  by 
some  iire-br^nd  or  snufi  of  some  candle,  that  first 
set  the  rushes  on  fire.  My  servants  lying  nigh  the 
said  lodging  were  almost  choked  in  their  beds,  and 
30  caSled  me.  And  anon,  after  1  found  a  back  door 
out,  called  up  the  house  and  sent  into  ihe  town  (or 
help,  and  before  ladders  and  water  could  be  got  that 
great  lodging  was  past  recovery  and  so  was  the 
chamber  where  I  lay-  Three  chambers  only  arc 
burnt,  called  the  new  lodging,  or  the  king's  lodging. 
The  gable  ends  of  the  house,  made  of  strong  brickj 
kept  in  the  fire  from  the  houses  adjoining,  with  the 
help  of  men,  so  that  there  is  no  harm  done  btit  in 
that  lodging.  As  soon  as  I  had  set  men  to  squench 
and  to  labour,  1  went  into  the  church  and  there 
tarried  continually,  and  set  four  monks  with  bandogs 
to  keep  the  shrine,  and  put  the  sexton  in  the  revcstry 
there  to  keep  the  jewels,  and  walked  continually  in 
the  church  above  and  set  monks  in  every  quarter  of 
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ihe  churcli  with  candles,  and  serU  for  tlie  abbot  of 
Saint  Augustine's  to  be  there  vith  me  in  a  readiness 
to  have  taken  down  the  shnne,  and  to  have  sent  all 
the  jewels  into  Saint  Augustine's/* 
V  No  further  Iiann  was  tlone  llian  is  described  ;ibove, 
and  HOlhing  lost  trxccpl  stich  bedding  as  had  been 
cast  down  into  the  cloister  for  safrty,  and  was  car. 
ricd  away  by  the  poor  people  of  Canterbury,  The 
anxiety  displayed  by  Laylon  for  ihe  safety  of  the 
mngnificcnt  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  or 
rather  for  the  precious  stones  with  which  it  was 
adorned,  is  a  manifestation  of  another  phase  of  the 
vistiaiion  of  1535-  The  comn^issioners  first  endea- 
voured to  find  out  at  each  monastery  all  there  was  of 
value.  They  next  tried  to  get  possession  of  it,  just 
as  the  king  had  appropriated  the  jewelled  cross  of 
the  church  of  Winchester,  '^  1  have  crosses  of  silver 
and  gold,"  -writes  the  indefatigable  Layton,  "some 
of  which  I  send  you  not  now,  because  I  have  more 
that  shall  be  delivered  me  this  night  by  the  prior  of 
Maiden  Bradley  himself.  To-morrow  early  in  the 
morning  I  shall  bring  you  the  rest,  when  I  have 
received  all,  and  perchance  I  shall  find  something 
here"  (St,  Augustine's,  Bristol)*!     There  arc  rea- 

•  Ciikndar,  it..  No,  66q.  Jn  'Mhc  Cbronidccf  St.  AujcuKtnc, 
CaQt*Tbur>."  Camd-  Soc-.  "Narrative*  of  ihft  JUIorm alien."  p< 
tfli.ihrrn  In  A  fccTinl  nfn  frr,Al  which  Dr.  [jijinn  wa%prncm,ori 
Otiobcr  i6/A,  Tlib  ia  1^35  waa  a  SatWAy.  and  probably  refers  10 
lh«  tamcj  &«  ihc  chronicle  flayfl  ttftt  ibc  Arc  was  "  in  ihj&  vbiutioa'' 
tim^, 

t  Wriglii,  p.  59,  Au;f.  t4Eb,  1535.  It  »  worthy  nf  nolc  ihal  the 
preamble  of  tLc  act  paunl  for  ibc  diAaolution  of  tlic  tmaUcr 
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sons  for  suspecting  a  deeper  meaning  in  this  illegal 
spolialini)  of  churches  and  monastcrivs.  Their  move- 
able property  gone ;  their  right  lo  lease  and  sell  their 
own  put  under  restraint ;  impoverished  by  defnands 
from  king  and  courtier  it  was  impossible  or  impolitic 
torefuse;  their  resources  drained  by  blackmail  levied 
upon  them  by  Cnimwell  and  his  creatures,  many 
houses  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  alternative 
of  starvation  or  surrender.  For  years  many  of  the 
religious  houses  had  been  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  To 
the  requests  of  king  and  minister  they  had  replied, 
by  humbly  begging  to  be  allowed  to  Weep  some  farm 
or  some  manor  demanded  of  them,  as  necessary  to 
support  themselves  and  the  poor  who  depended  on 
(hem.  The  seizure  of  their  treasures  by  Crum':veir3 
agents  and  the  heavy  fees  which  these  visitors 
charged  for  insulting  and  robbing  them  rnust^  in  the 
case  of  many,  have  completed  their  ruin  and  forced 
them  to  surrender,* 

The  visilatiun  also  had  a  most  disastrous  cfTect 
upon  the  internal  life  of  the  monasteries.    No  greater 

mOTHSlcHtt  in  Feb..  1556,  cWgca  them  with  wnstitiR  the  "tfm.f 
tnents  0/ i/taf  Jiunfitt*  We  may  we  by  the  above  how  the 
<trngmetitt  ifrctc  yr.]S\vd\  ibe  charge  was  ntkJc,  douL/lIcwl/,  14> 
iLccouni  fur  tlicir  <lia(ippcanLncc> 

•  Thete  facts  are  amplj'  bome  oui  bj"  many  letters  ol  mehnchoty 
Interest  in  the  fifij-iwo  voliimM  oE  CnimwcH  Correspond rncfl  h  \\\t* 
Record  OfijLc  aiiJ  oiler  MSS.  of  the  period.  It  has  t«cn  stated, 
*ith  whdt  amount  of  troth  wc  art  not  prepared  lo  my,  tlml  onJy  1*3 
of  Ihe  mon.>«ierie9  doomed  for  desiruciion  werr?  able  m  hold  out  tintl] 
llie  act  of  siipiirea^bn.  Cf.  Blurtt's  "  Kcroiumicn  of  C\\.  of 
Kng-,"  i-fP*  i«>*" 
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blow  could  have  been  struck  at  the  whole  theory  of 
the  religious  life,  ihaa  the  interference  with  the  vows 
ContAined  in  ihc  order  to  dismiss  those  who  were  under 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  or  who  had  been  professed 
under  the  age  of  twenty.  The  vjsitorSi  it  is  clear, 
had  no  scruple  about  iheir  power  to  dispense  with  the 
solemn  obligalionsof  the  monastic  profession.  They 
freely  extended  it  to  any  who  would  go,  in  the  idea 
that  the  more  they  could  induce  to  leave  their  con- 
vents the  better  pleased  both  the  king  and  CrumwcU 
would  be.  The  order  was  ambiguous  and  led  to 
disputes  and  difficulties.  Le^h  complained  of  Layton 
"  that  he  had  not  dismissed  all  those  under  the  age 
of  Iwenty-four,"  as  he  believed  Crumwell  intended. 
But  Ap  Rice,  on  account  of  his  quarrel  with  Lcgh, 
had  a  scruple  as  to  whether  the  practice  of  the 
tatter  in  the  matter  was  right.  "  I  thought/'  he 
writes,  "  that  you  ordered  that  all  ^vho  were 
between  t\nenty-lwo  and  twcnLy^fuur  should  luvt; 
leave  to  go  from  the  religious  life  if  they  wished, 
hut  he  only  applies  this  to  men,"  and  *'also  he 
sctleth  a  clause  in  his  injunctions  that  they  that  will, 
of  what  age  soever  they  be,  may  go  al)ro;id,  which 
I  heard  not  of  your  instructions."*  That  this  was 
really  the  intention  of  Crumvvell  i^  more  than  prob- 
able. Stow  records  that  they  "  put  forth  all  religious 
persons  th^it  would  go,  and  all  that  were  under  t  hf.  ;tge 
of  tffcnty-and-four  years/'  the  superior  being  required 
lo  give  each  one  so  going  '*  a  priest's  gown  and  forty 
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shillings  of  money ;  the  nuns  to  have  such  apparel 
as  secular  women  wear,  and  to  go  where  they  will.'* 

In  September,  1535,  Chapuys  wrote;  "there  is 
a  report  that  the  king  intends  the  religious  of  all 
orders  to  be  free  to  leave  their  habits  and  marry. 
And  that  if  they  will  stay  in  their  houses  they  must 
live  in  poverty.  He  intends  to  take  the  rest  of  the 
revenue,  and  will  do  stranger  things  silll."*  The  re- 
ligious could  not  understand  that  the  object  aimed  at 
was  the  destruction  of  their  houses.  Their  simplicity 
excites  a  smile  sometimes,  as  when  *'  Jane  Gowring, 
Frances  Somer,  Mary  Pllbeam,  Barbara  Larke  and 
Bridget  Stravyc>  aged  23^,  as,  31  and  15 ;  the  (irat 
three  professed,  but  all  put  out  of  religion,"  beg  that 
they  may  be  allowed  to  stay  in  ihcir  beloved  convent, 
and  iif  this  would  not  be  allowed  at  least  to  wait  in 
ihc  "  l!oo5C  howse"  till  tliey  were  above  the  age  of 
24,  when  thery  would  he  professed  again.t 

The  Immediate  effect,  therefore,  of  this  visitation 
was  to  thin  the  monasteries  of  their  inmates.  In 
some  instances  only  the  old  and  infirm  were  left  to 
keep  up  the  practices  of  the  religious  life.  Poor 
Margaret  Vernon,  prioress  of  Little  Marlow,  had  her 
house  almost  emptied.  "  Your  visitors/'  she  writes 
I  to  Cruniwell,  "  have  been  here  of  late,  who  hath  dis- 

I  charged   three   of   my  sisters.     The   one  is   dame 

I  Catherine,  the  other  two  are  the  young  women,  that 

k 
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were  last  professed,  whicli  is  not  a  little  to  my 
discomfort.  •  I  most  humbly  beseech  you  to  be  so 
special  good  master  unto  me,  your  poor  bedevioman, 
as  lo  give  mc  your  best  adveTliacment  and  counsd, 
what  way  shall  be  best  for  me  to  take,  seeing  there 
shall  be  none  left  here  but  myself  and  this  poor 
maiden."*  CmmwelTs  advice  appears  to  have  been 
what  might  be  expected  from  him*  At  any  rate,  she 
soon  gave  up  her  house.  She  is  next  found  In 
London,  trying  to  get  an  interview  with  Crumwcll  at 
ihe  "  Rolls  "  in  order  lo  make  him  keep  his  promise 
to  provide  for  hen  His  servants  will  not  allow  her 
lo  see  their  master,  and  *'  the  multitude  of  suitors" 
is  so  great  that  she  cannot  get  a  hearing.  Thr 
king,  she  eompUins,  has  f^ranied  away  uic  lease  of 
her  farm  al  Marlo^v,  and  she  is  in  great  *'  trouble  and 
ijnquielnes£.''+  Crumwell  generously  offers  to  lend 
her  ;f  40  to  defray  her  expenses  at  Stepney,  provided 
she  gives  him  good  security.  In  the  end  she  be- 
comes governess  to  his  son  Gregory,  of  whom  she 
writes :  "  Your  son  is  in  good  health,  and  is  a  very 
good  scholar,  and  can  construe  his  Pater  noster^ 
Ave  ard  Credo'*  The  lot  of  the  prioress  of  Little 
Marlow,  hard  though  it  was,  must  have  been  far 
easier  than  that  of  the  multitude  of  poor  nuns  who 
were  lurned  out  inio  the  world  without  support  or 
friends.} 

•  Wr!ght.p.  55. 

t  R-  0.  CtuhimcH  Corr.,  VoJ.  xlv.,  N'oa.  4j,  44,  45,  49- 
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There  aic  many  examples,  in  the  papt^r**  and 
letters  of  this  period,  of  the  difliculties  relij^ious 
superiors  experienced  in  governing  their  houses  at 
all,  during  these  troubled  days.  They  not  only 
found  the  restrictions  hard  and  even  impossible  to 
bear,  but  there  was  every  inducement  to  their  sub- 
ordinates to  rebel  against  an  authority  they  had 
sworn  to  respect.  Monks  were  encouraged  and 
urged  to  turn  informers  against  their  brethren  and 
superiors;  malicious  information  sedulously  fostered, 
became  the  seed  of  discord  and  unhappincss,  which 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  cloister.  The  abbot  of 
Breuem  was  thrice  indicted  at  Oxford  for  preventing 
one  of  his  monks  going  off  to  London  to  lay  eom- 
pkints  before  Crumwell*  John,  abbot  of  Whitby, 
was  much  troubled  about  the  same  injunction  and 
writes  :  *'  Also  where  I  am  bound  by  our  injunctions 
to  find  everyone  of  my  brethren  horse  and  money  to 
come  to  complain,  when  and  how  they  shall  think 
fit  the  injunctions  violated,  sir,  for  the  love  of  God, 
consider  the  brittleness  and  lightness  of  some  light 
persons,  that  somcrimes  complain  without  cause/'t 

Dan  Peter,  a  monk  of  Wiiichoombe,  wrote  a 
letter  of  complaint  about  his  abbot,  the  gist  of 
which  is  thai  hJs  superior  wants  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline and  he  docs  not.     Ho  also  hinted  that  the 

"pcii&bnbooW  that  only  iHtml]  nunilicr  ever  had  pciuions  At  all. 
Tiis  young  receded  none  ;  Um  comlKbn  of  the  gruil  being  '^  lem' 
|>ore  disiolimonis  ci  ti(u  antray 

•  R,  Mils.  Cott,  MSS.  Cltt.ji.,  E,  i*.,  £oI.  i*o. 
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abbot  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  ancient  faiths* 
Once  bcforu,  one  Andrew  Saunders,  cuts:*?  at 
Winchcombe,  had  complained  thai  ihis  abbot  was 
DO  friend  to  the  new  order  of  things.  He  had 
stopped  payment  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
grammar  school^  and  would  not  allow  him  to  hHp 
him  in  the  Church. +  The  same  abbot  was  troubled 
by  another  of  his  subjects,  John  Hotwoodc^  other- 
wise Dan  Placidiis.  This  young  man  was  very 
anxious  "  for  the  conversion  of  the  people  from 
papistical  ways."  He  wciuld  like  to  see  the  chapter 
of  Saini  Paul  ad  Romanes,  in  which  he  says 
" ncH  est  potesias  nisi  a  Deo,"  written  on  every 
monk's  head-  And  he  suggests  that  Crumwell 
should  compel  his  brethren  more  to  uphold  the 
king's  supremacy.  We  arc  not  surprised  to  find 
that  he  asks  something  for  himself  In  return  ,' — 
"Thanks/'  he  says^  "for  excusing  my  getting  up 
for  matins  at  midright.  The  abbot  says  this  has 
given  cause  to  some  murmurs  and  grudging  among 
ihc  convent.  The  truth  is,  I  do  no!  like  the  burdens 
and  straightncss  of  religion,  such  as  their  accustomed 
abstinence,  the  '  frayter/J  and  other  observances  of 
the  rule/'§ 

The  neighbouring  priory  of  Worcester  furnishes 
another  example  of  such  troubles-    John  Musard,  a 

•  Calendar,  «,,  No.  ji|. 
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monk  chore,  had  been  put  in  pri3f>n  for  some  reason 
by  his  prior.  Dr.  hegU  and  William  Petre  c^me  to 
visit  the  monastery^  heard  his  compbiitt,  and  ap- 
parently decided  against  him;  for  Diin  Johi* 
writes  in  anger  to  Cmmwell : — "  If  ever  I  were 
such  an  unreasonable  creature  as  Master  Dr,  Legh 
and  Mfn  Pctrc  say.  I  am  comperted^  on  be- 
cause (of)  my  evil  wilWs.  It  wpre  pily  of  my  life. 
Clearly  to  excuse  myself  I  cannot,  but  naught 
(evil)  I  have  done  In  times  past  and  corrected 
therefore.  Wherefore  I  desire  your  honourable 
mastership,  that  you  will  not  accept  ttieir  conspir- 
ing and  false  accusations  in  this  time  of  visitation/' 
In  another  letter  he  charges  the  visitors  with  having 
been  bought  to  decide  against  him.t  Dari  William 
Fordham  was  another  thom  in  the  side  of  the 
superiors  of  Worcester  He  had  been  procurator  of 
the  convent,  and  was  dismissed  for  extravagance  and 
peculation.!  The  sub-prior,  Dan  Roger  Neckham, 
was  also  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  he»  urith 
Fordham,  endeavoured  to  bring  the  prior  into  diffi* 
culty  with  Crumwell  by  charges  made  against  him. 
In  this  they  succeeded,  and  the  government  of  the 
convent  was  handed  over  to  the  two  refractory  monks 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  community.^  The 
priorwas  put  in  prison  at  Gloucester  with  one  of  his 
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monks,  arni  although  ihe  chancellor.  Sir  Thos, 
Audcley,  doubted  whclhcr  any  case  of  treason  could 
be  made  out  against  tlicm,  he  iliought  the  best  way 
was  "  lo  indict  them  and  lei  them  remain  in  ward."* 
Here  they  were  left,  although  Lady  Margery  Sandys 
pleaded  in  the  prior's  iavour,  "that  he  was  a  truu 
monk  lo  God  and  iht-  king,"  wbil<^  thr  present  ruler 
of  Worcester,  Ncckham,  bore  the  most  indifferent 
character.  She,  however,  rightly  understood  that 
more  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  money  tban  justice, 
and  adds  that  "  he  will  be  glad  to  give  you  (Crum- 
wcll),  in  ready  money,  as  much  a*  any  other  man-"t 
The  vicar-general,  however,  had  other  letters  urgingj 
the  choioc  of  various  people  to  the  office  of  prior, 
"soon  lo  be  void,"  John  Gostwyk,  his  secretary, 
wrote  that  "  Grtsham  will  give  you  ji,"ioo  and  ]  ;^20 
if  you  will  make  John  Kulwell  prior  of  Worcester."!   *- 

"  From  specimens  like  these,"  writes  the  best 
authority  on  the  public  records  of  tlie  rime  now 
living,  "  few  as  the  cases  may  be  that  hive  ccinc  to 
lightf  we  niay  form  some  estimate  of  the  discord  and 
demoralization  created  within  the  walls  of  monastcmcs 
by  the  prncccdmgs  of  Crumweirs  visitors.  The 
wonder  indeed  is  that  ihc  recorded  cases  arc  so  few, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  inducement  oftered  under 
the  new  rfgtme  to  appeal  to  the  king's  vicegerent 
or  the  visitors,  there  are  not  more  frequent  instances 
of  »uch  appeal  being  actually  made— a  fact  which, 
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duly  considf^red,  seems  to  iinjjlj'  that  the  rule  in  most 
houses  was  far  more  wholesome  and  more  willingly 
submitted  I0  than  many.have  licrn  hithrrlQ  disposed 
to  believe.  Only  here  and  there  within  the  walls  of 
mme  great  abbey  did  some  one  or  two  of  the  more 
audacious  morks  brave  the  displeasure  of  thf^ir  hcnds 
and  the  ill  will  of  their  brethren  by  malicious  tale- 
bearing, though  undoubtedly  there  were  many  re- 
fractory members^  such  as  there  must  be  in  all  large 
communities,  who  did  not  love  the  discipline  imposed 
upon  them."* 

Another  method  adopted  at  this  time  by  Crum- 
well  to  worry  the  monks,  was  the  appointment  of 
teachers  or  divirnty  lecturers  in  the  monasteries. 
One  of  these  unwelcome  intruders,  Anthony  Sajnder, 
writes  to  his  master  in  November: — "  Whereas  you 
have  appointed  me  to  read  the  pure  and  sincere 
Word  of  God  to  tlic  monks  o(  Winchcomhe,  . 
I  have  small  favour  and  sssisiance  amongst  these 
Pharisaical  papists.  The  abbot  of  llailes,  a  valiant 
soldier  under  Antichrist's  banner,  resists  much, 
fighting  with  all  bis  might  to  keep  Christ  in  the 
sepulchre.  He  has  hired  a  great  Goliath,  a 
subtle  Duns  man,  yea  a  great  clerk,  as  he  saith  a 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  of  Oxford,  to  catch  me  in  my 
sermons.'^  The  writer  further  desires  Crumwell  to 
appoint  a  convenient  hour  in  the  forenoon  of  each 
day  for  him  to  deliver  his  lectures  to  the  monks,  who 
manifest  a  greater  love  for  their  choir  duties  than  he, 

^  Uf.  J.  GAff^ncr,  i^id.     PfcfACCt  p.  ixili. 
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Anthony  Saunder,  admires.  "They  will  not  come 
in  duf^timc  ]  they  set  so  much  store  by  tlieir  popish 
services/'* 

Anoth<!r  ex;imp!e  of  ihe  s^ime  kinil  nf  perM*ctilion 
is  seen,  somewhat  later,  in  the  case  of  Reading 
abbey-  This,  ahhough  already  given  in  Sirj-pe  and 
Bumetj  bears  repeating.  According  to  instructions 
sent  by  Ciiimwell  to  the  bishops,  to  havt-  ;tn  eye  to 
die  monasteries  in  their  districts,!  Shaxton  of  SqUs- 
bury  informed  his  master  that  there  was  a  monk 
teaching  theology  to  the  religious  at  Reading,  in  a 
way  calculated  to  keep  up  their  adhcrenrer  to  thr* 
ancient  faith,  and  particularly  as  regards  their  fidelity 
to  the  see  of  Kiunt-.  Thereupon  he  obtained  an 
order  to  the  abbot  to  appoint  one  of  his  own  clerks 
to  this  office,  since  "it  was  not  possible  to  have 
them  to  amend  their  judgments  unless  they  have  a 
better  reader"  J  TIte  abbot,  of  course,  strongly 
resisted,  on  the  ground  that  the  abbey  already  had  a 
capable  lecturer,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford^ 
well  versed  in  the  Latin  tongue  and  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  because  the  house  could  not  "well 
afford  the  extra  cost  "  of  the  appointed  lecturer,  who 
was  to  have  "  a  convenient  stipend  and  commons  at 
the  abbot's  board*"  He  had  also  this  reason,  that 
Richard  Co bbes,  the  clerk  recommended  by  Shaxton^ 
had  been  priest  and  canon,  ''^but  was  then  married 

+  Slrypc's  "  1'j:c.  Mem*.."  L  i,  p,  333  (eil.  i%^^), 
X  K.  O.  Cram.  Corr>,  Vol.  xxxvii..  No-  41. 
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and  degraded,  and  thus  a  most  dangerous  man*'  to 
have  in  a  religious  community.* 

We  h.ive  very  liulc  information  as  to  the  misery 
and  depth  o(  an^cicty,  which  must  have  prevailed  in 
the  cloisters  of  England  during  this  period.  Their 
forebodings  and  communings  with  themselves  on  the 
events  that  were  taking  place  around  them  must 
have  been  sad  enough.  It  requires  little  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  picture  the  dismay  and  consterna- 
tion with  which  the  religious  must  have  listened  to 
the  reports  of  violence  and  injustice,  which  were 
carried  to  them  as  the  visitors  proceeded  with  their 
work.  For  years  they  had  endeavoured  to  buy  off 
the  fatal  day  of  doom  by  plentiful  bribes  to  Crum- 
wcll  and  his  master-  On  what  was  left  to  them,  they 
with  difficulty  supported  ihdr  own  existence  and 
maintained  the  hospitalit>'  and  rehef  of  the  poor 
which  ih^ii  traditional  obligations  rc(]uir<^d.  One 
glimpse  is  given  of  the  secret  sorrows  of  the  religious 
at  this  timr^  in  the  depositions  made  a-^ain^t  Ihc 
abbot  of  Wobum.  When  the  report  of  the  execution 
of  the  Charlr-rhouse  falliers  reached  the  monastt^ry, 
the  abbot  assembled  his  brethren  in  the  chapter- 
house and,  having  recited  the  psalm  Deus  vcneruni 
gentes,  spoke  thus: — 

"  Brethren,  this  is  a  penlous  time.  Such  a 
scourge  was  never  heard  since  Christ's  passion. 
You  have  heard  how  gooJ  men  do  suffer  death. 
My  brethreiir  this  is  undoubtedly  for  our  cflenees, 

♦  Uid.,  Vol.  x«v.,  No.  i«. 
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for  ye  have  heard  that  so  long  as  the  children  of 
Israel  kept  the  commandments  of  God  so  lorg  their 
4;ncniu^s  h^^d  no  power  over  ihem,  but  God  took 
vengeance  of  their  enemies.  But  when  they  broke 
God's  commands  then  they  were  subdued,  and  so  be 
we-  Therefore  let  ls  be  sorry,  and  midoubtedly  he 
will  take  vengeance  on  our  enemies,  these  heretics 
who  cause  so  many  good  men  to  suffer  thus,  Alas  I 
it  !$  a  piteous  case  that  so  much  chnsuan  blood  be 
shed.  Therefore,  my  good  brethren,  for  the  love  of 
God,  let  everyone  of  you  devoutly  pray  and  say  this 
psalnv  Deusvenerunt,  Ac-,  with  iheversicle,  i/^itr^^j/ 
Dctts,  S:c.j  this  same  psalm  to  be  said  every  Friday, 
immediately  afler  the  litany,  prostrate  when  ye  lie 
before  the  h;gh  altar,  and  doubt  not  God  will  allay 
this  storm."* 

The  visitation  of  Henry's  royal  commissioners 
lasted  till  the  mc^fting  of  parliannrnt  in  February, 
1536.  The  reports  they  furnished  Crumwcll  seem 
to  show  that  by  no  means  all  the  religious  houses 
were  inspected  and  reported  upon.  Sufficient,  bow- 
ever,  had  been  done  to  serve  the  king's  purpose- 
True  or  false,  the  tales  the  agents  had  to  loll  were 
used  to  induce  the  parliament  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
pcily  of  tbc  lesser  monasteries.  How  this  was 
accomplished,  what  the  charges  were  which  the 
visitors  made  against  the  monks,  how  far  they  can 
be  relied  upon,  and  what  the  characters  of  the 
accusers  were,  will  be  discussed  in  the  subsequent 
chapters  of  this  volume. 

•  S.  O,  Suie  P*pe«,  1538,  v.  114. 
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THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  1536  AND  THE  SUPPRESSION 
OF  THE  LESSER  MONASTERIES, 

The  year  1536  opened  with  the  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate queen  Catherine.  She  had  been  poisoned,  at 
least  so  thought  Chapuys  and  others,  if  not  at  the 
instigation,  at  least  with  the  connivance  of  Anne 
Boleyn.*  The  latter  was  not  left  long  to  enjoy  her 
position.  Already  she  had  in  great  measure  lost 
her  hold  over  the  affections  of  Henry,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  public  or  private  policy  Cmmwell  was 
secretly  plotting  her  overthrow.!  And  thus,  only  four 
months  after  the  grave  had  closed  on  the  remains  of 
her  rival,  Anne  Boleyn  was  led  out  to  the  block 
on  Tower  Hill.  Meantime  Henry  and  his  agents  had 
been  making  preparations  since  the  middle  of  the 
previous  year  for  their  first  attack  on  the  monasteries. 
This  was  delivered  in  the  session  of  parliament^  which 
commenced  on  the  fourth  day  of  February,  1536. 
Layton  and    Legh    had   hurried   from    house   to 

•  Friedmann'a  *'Anne  Boteyn/'  Vol.  ii.,  cap.  14. 
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house  in  the  North  of  England,  and  had  supplied 
ihcir  master,  Crumwdl,  with  their  reports  as  to  the 
relijjious  and  tln^ir  property.  Meifling  M  t-idifitfid 
on  the  sand  of  December,  the  colleagues  look  their 
way  '*  to  certain  abbeys  upon  Trent  side.  And  so/' 
as  ihcy  write,  "  to  Southwell  and  to  be  at  York 
within  a  clay  ^fltr  tlie  jalh  clay  wt?  intend,  ;4nd  thus 
to  make  speed  with  diligence  and  true  knowledge  of 
everything,  is  our  intern/'^  On  the  1 1  tli  of  Jaruary, 
Thomas  Legh  mformed  Crumwell  that  they  had 
leached  York  and  vbited  the  archbishop.f  They 
had  ordered  that  prelate,  he  wrote,  lo  appear  before 
the  vic;ir  general  with  all  the  documents  of  his  ofSce» 
adding,  "  1  do  not  doubt  when  you  have  read  them, 
but  that  you  shall  see  and  read  many  things  i^orthy 
reformaiion,  by  th<  kncTsfledge  thereof  f  suppose  the 
king's  highness  and  yen  ^  ill  h4  glad/*  % 

To  have  reached  York  from  IJchfield  in  httlc  more 
than  a  fortnight,  and  to  have  visited  and  examined 
the  convcnliuil  cstablistiincnts,  which  Liy  on  Uwir 
route  as  to  property  and  morals,  mu£t  have  required 
all  their  *' speed  inith  diligence."  The  visiution, 
however,  had  to  be  practically  finished,  their  report 
sent  !n  to  Crumwell  and  prepared  fur  j)arIiaTncnt 
within  a  period  of  six  weeks  from  their  starting  on 
the  lour.  11iey  had  to  journey  m  this  time  over  the 
diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  as  well  as  through 

*  L^jton  to  CruinwcIL    Wnght,  put^^. 

t  Dr.  Kclvard  Le«. 

I  Legb  to  CntmvreU.    Wti^i,  0. 
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the  entire  province  of  York.'  Hence  dispatch  wag 
absolutely  necessary.  As  their  chief  object,  how- 
ever, was  certainly  to  point  out,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
archbishop  of  York,  "  many  things  worthy  reforma- 
tion/' so  as  to  please  Cnjmwell  and  his  royal  master, 
they  had  no  need  of  lengthy  examinations. 

The  rapidity  of  their  tour^  rendering  investigation 
impossible,  makes  their  comperts  or  reports  utterly 
valueless.  They  prove,  however,  were  proof  needed, 
that  these  commissioners  were  ready  to  bring  any 
accusation  against  the  monks,  and  that  the  fair  name 
of  many,  who  possibly  never  heard  anything  of  the 
matter,  was  blackened  by  mere  reckless  assertions. 
Just  as  Layton,  in  the  southern  monasteries  "ex- 
pected to  find ''  all  that  his  evil  imagination  pictured, 
so,  from  Yorkshire  he  wrote  to  Crumwell,  "We  find 
corruption  amongst  persons  religious  even  like  as  we 
did  in  the  south  .  .  and  worse,  if  worse  may  be,  in 
kinds  of  knavery."  He  then  proceeds  to  accuse  them 
generally  of  the  most  revolting  kind  of  immorality.t 
The  sting  of  this  condemnation  is  certainly  some- 
what destroyed  by  the  knowledge  that  he  could  not 
have  made  any  inquiry  worthy  of  the  name.  By  his 
own  admission  he  finds  only  what  he  came  to  seek. 
"  This  day,"  he  says,  "  we  begin  with  St,  Mary's 
abbey4  whereat  we  suppose  to  find  much  evil  dispo- 

*  ComprisiDg  altogether  eight  counties.  That  this  visitation  was 
really  made  may  be  seen  by  the  epitome  of  reports  cailed  "  Com- 
peria  "     Some  88  monasteries  are  reported  on  within  the  fortnight, 

t  Lay  ton  CO  CiumwelL     Wright,  97,  January  13,  1536. 

*  York. 
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sUwn,  both  in  the  abbot  and  the  convent,  ^'itere^f. 
Cod  Tei/fin^,  /  s/tali  certify  you  in  my  next  Utter,'* 

The  pailiamcnt,  which  had  been  adjuumcd  from 
the  previous  November,  met  at  Westminster  on  the 
4th  of  Fcbniar)%  1536.  The  chief  matter  of  business 
it  had  to  transact,  in  this  its  last  session,  was  the 
passing  of  an  act  I0  legalize  (tie  spoliation  of  monastic 
property,  vi-hich  had  been  already  commenced  in  the 
previous  aiilun^n.  The  operation  of  this  act  of 
suppression  was  to  be  left  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  conscience  of  Henry,  and  its  provisions 
were  to  be  carried  out  by  Crumwell  and  his  iigents. 
By  it,  the  revenues  of  abbeys  and  convents  and  the 
untold  riches  of  their  churches  and  shrines  together 
with  ihc  patrimony  of  the  poor  passed,  within  the 
space  of  four  years,  into  the  possession  of  king  and 
noble  and  were  used  aii  their  own  private  property. 

What  is  even  more  important  is.  that  the  act 
robbed  the  monasteries  of  England  of  their  good 
name  and  afhxcd  to  ihcm  the  stigma  of  evil  reputc- 
The  transactions  of  thi:^  memorable  session  of  parlia- 
ment have  been  often  appealed  to,  during  the  subse- 
quent three  and  a  half  centuries,  as  proof  positive 
that  the  a^Iigious  houses  of  England  had  forfeited 
iheir  right  10  protecllon  against  tyranny  and  spolia* 
tion,  by  the  infamous  character  of  the  lives  of 
their  inmates.  English  writers  have  accepted,  un- 
questioned,  the  story  of  what  was  done  in  the 
old  Chapter  house  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster  in 
the  spring  of  1536^  at  the  passing  of  the  act  by 
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which  the  lesser  monasteries  were  suppressed.  Like 
most  uns^ivory  stontrs^  chis  one  has  ncit  lost  in  the 
telling.  Englishmen,  with  alt  their  native  love  of 
honesty  and  (air  dealing,  have  thus  hy  very  custom 
come  to  believe  implicitly  in  the  general  outlines  of 
(he  narrative  and  to  point  to  the  fact  of  th*'  cJestruc- 
tion  of  the  monasteries  as  sufficient  indication  of  the 
cause. 

The  stor>',  as  for  instance  told  in  the  pages  of 
GrccJi's  "  History  of  the  English  people,"  is  gcntrally 
accepted  as  true.  '*  Two  royal  commissi tjners,"  he 
writes,  "  were  dispatched  on  a  general  visitation  of  the 
religious  houses,  and  their  reports  formed  a  'black 
book,'  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  in  1536;  It 
was  acknowledged  that  about  a  third  of  the  houses, 
including  the  bulk  of  ihe  larger  abbeys,  were  fairly 
and  decently  conducted.  The  rest  were  charged 
with  drunkenness,  with  sihiony,  and  with  the  foulest 
and  most  revolting  crimes*  The  character  of  the 
visitors,  the  sweeping  nature  of  their  report,  and  the 
long  debate  that  followed  on  its  reception,  leaves 
little  doubt  that  these  charges  were  grossly  exagger- 
ated. But  the  want  of  any  effective  discipline^ 
which  had  resulted  from  iheirexemption  from  all  but 
papal  supcn'ision,  told  fatally  against  monastic 
moraliiy  even  in  abbeys  like  St.  Albans." 

A  book  of  another  kind,  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  young,  gives  much  the  same  version.  "The 
popular  complaints/'  says  professor  Secbohm, 
"  against  them   [the  monasteries^  were   no:  found 

VOL.    I.  W 
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to  be  b.^sdess.  Scandal  had  long  been  busy  about 
the  morals  of  the  monks.  The  cammissioncrs  found 
them  on  incjuiry  worse  even  than  scatid^t!  h;icl  whis* 
pcrcd,  and  reported  to  parliament  that  two-thirds  of 
the  monks  were  leading  vicious  lives  under  cover  of 
their  cowls  and  hoods/'* 

When  this  is  the  slory  lold  by  every  u-riter,  of  great 
or  small  repute,  who  deals  irith  the  lime,  it  is  easy  to 
account  ioT  the  modern  English  views  as  10  monks  and 
nuns.  Burnet's  history,  until  the  days  of  Mr.  Kroudc's 
historical  romances,  was  the  storehouse  from  which 
most  of  the  so-called  facts  were  drawn*  Hume, 
with  scarcely  any  acknowledgment,  and  writing  as  if 
he  had  seen  and  examined  the  original  documents^ 
adopts  Burnet's  glo^se^  and  insinuations,  and  in 
many  places  his  very  words.  So  often  has  the  tale 
been  retold,  tfiat  there  is  probably  no  part  of  the 
history  of  our  country  so  universally  accepted 
which  rests  on  so  slender  a  basis  of  fact. 
The  account,  quoted  above  from  the  pages  of  Mr, 
Green's  admirable  hisiory,  may  be  taken  as  3 
very  fair  sample  of  what  is  believed  on  all  iiands 
to  be  a  moderate  version  of  the  reasons,  which 
led  to  the  greatest  confiscadon  of  property  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Yet  in  tliese  lines,  lew  as 
they  are,  there  are  some  statements  which  arc 
Incapable  of  proof  and  others  which  are  distinctly 
false  and  misleading.  It  is  quite  certain,  lor  example, 
that  more  than  two  commissioners  were  employed  in 

•  Fpocbn  of  Hisl.  "  Kra  of  Prot,  Rpvolinlor*/"   t  ^77.  p,  186, 
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the  work  of  visitation  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
parli^meitt.  The  records  that  exist  make  Jt  likt;wlse 
improbable,  that  "  on  the  table  of  the  Chapter  house 
was  placed  the  famous  '  btack  book/  which  sc^aled 
the  fate  of  all  the  monasteries  of  England  and  sent 
a  ihrill  of  horror  through  the  house  of  conimnna 
when  they  heard  it-''*  Moreover,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  commissioners  never  "reported  to  parlia- 
ment that  two-thirds  of  the  monks  were  leading 
vicious  lives  under  cover  of  their  cowls  and  hoods," 
and  that  parliament  never  declared,  that  "about  a 
thiid"  of  the  monasteries  ''were  fairly  and  dcccnliy 
conducted." 

In  considering  the  action  of  parliament  in  this 
matter,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of 
the  assembly  whicli  handed  over  the  property  of  the 
religious  to  their  royal  master.  In  the  time  of  Henry 
VI 11.  the  Houstf  of  Commons  was  rot  rej.lly  an  elec- 
tive bodyatalh  The  members  represented  the  king 
rather  than  the  people,  and  were  in  fact  nominated 
by  the  crown.  Together  with  the  writ  ordering  the 
eleclion,  the  sheriff  received  a  letter  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  candidate  the  king  wished  to  be  chosen. t 
The  "  free  "  electors,  or  as  many  as  the  sheriff  in  his 
discretion  thought  :good  to  call,  were  summoned 
together  and  inlormed  of  the  royal  will  and  pleasme, 


♦Suulcy'*  "Glcanlnj*  frora  Wcatmimtcr  Abbey/'  p.  425. 
Ffoudc,  ■■  Hifit.,"  IV.,  510. 

t  See  Frwdoiotins  "  Anne  Bolcyp,"  Vol  i.,  p.  icc,  Ac;  ihcte 
were  '^  ddicr  EK>  lisla  oF  cIccLunt  <jr  ihey  were  not  regarded/' 
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and  as  no  opposition  was  of  any  use  the  royal  nominee 
was  declared  chosen  to  represent  the  buigesses  in 
parliament.  To  contest  such  a  tyrannical  abuse  of 
power  was  impossible.  Did  anyone  dare  attempt 
to  oppose  the  royal  will  he  would  in  all  probability 
be  summoned  before  the  council  to  explain  such  a 
rebellious  disposition.  If  contumacious,  he  might 
quickly  find  himself  in  Newgate  or  the  Marshalsea. 

In  the  case  of  corporate  towns,  as  we  know  from 
the  case  of  Lt^icestcr,  liie  eleclion  w^.t  praclicfilly 
in  the  bands  of  the  town  councils  and  other  officials^ 
and  their  members  of  parliament  cannot  be  considered 
to  have  had  much  representative  importance.  The 
olHcials  cvcr)'whcrc  at  this  period  were  controlled  by 
crown  agents,  and  to  all  inti^nts  and  purposes  an 
election  was  a  nomination.* 

For  this  special  House  of  Commons  ever>'  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  members  pliaVt  to  ihe  king's 
will.  Burnet  observes  that  there  had  been  gre.it 
industry  used  in  managing  the  elections,!  ^^^  the 
chronicler  Hall^  that  "most  of  ihe  commons  were 
the  king's  servants/'J  In  fact,  the  members  of  this 
house  of  commons  were  about  as  '^  freely  elected  aiv 
the  bishops-"^     As  Dr.  Slubbs  writes,  "  Henry  had 

•  Bi*h<jp  StubW  "  Lecture*/'  iS86,  p»  IJU 

t  Cf.  Cobbcti'*  "  PwT.  Hist,."  i..  p.  507, 

(See  H.Cole,  "  Henry  VUJ.  ScJiciiie  of  Biihopricks/"  183  S.  lit 
which  srvr^c?!  lulliuiiltcA  arc  igtioicil  10  ^\iAiy>f  ttik  Jn  tljc  B<  Mu». 
CoEl.  MSS.,  Clcop.,  E-  iv»T  fob.  1 76,  1 7ft,  arc  two  \zl\<t%  ohowing 
th«  <uo  taken  in  sd«ciing  members  ia  vi«v  of  the  8uppr«»ioii 

\  I-ricduLAim,  Vol,  U  P-  ioo» 
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clearly  got  a  parliamerl  on  whtrh  he:  cniild  depend, 
and  every  point  now  gained  became  a  fresh  vantage- 
ground  from  which  he  could  grasp  at  more."* 

There  are  many  eKampies  of  the  way  in  which  the 
elections  at  this  lime  were  conducted.  A  cerlain 
Christopher  More  wrilt-s  to  Cruniwell  that  he  under- 
stands from  the  instructions  he  has  sent  him,  that  it 
13  his  pleasure  to  have  some  friend  elected  for  Catton, 
in  SuRey.  It  shall  be  as  Crumwell  wishes. t  At  an 
election  for  the  city  of  Canterbury  the  mayor,  by 
some  mistake,  did  not  receive  the  usual  instructicns 
at  the  same  time  as  the  wtii.  Without  wailing,  he 
assembled  some  seventy  of  the  electors  and  chose 
two  representatives-  Crumwell  was  angry,  and 
although  the  mayor  pleaded  thai  unfortunately  the 
election  was  over,  it  w;is  cancelled  and  two  bur* 
gesses^ '*  Robert  Darknell  and  John  Dryges,"  were 
returned  "  by  the  king's  direction"  in  the  place  of 
the  two  formerly  chosen.} 

The  system  of  packing  the  houses  of  parliament 
in  order  to  further  the  king's  wishes  was  carried  out 
Ycry  completely,  as  Mr  Pricdmann  points  out,5  at 
the  time  of  tht?  attack  oh  the  »uprc?macy  of  the  pope. 
It  was  practically  this  same  assembly,  which  was 
asked  to  decide  again*bt  the  monasreries  and  to 
hand   over   their    property   to    the   royal   treasury. 


t  R.  O,  Cium.  Corr.  xxix,,  19. 

{  Hid,,  X.,  Nog,  i^j,  ia4.  io3.    See  also  FHfdmntin,  at  tu/t 

{  *■  Anne  Bolejrii,'*  i.,  p,  195, 
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Ever>"  artifice  had  to  be  used  to  cany  the  supremacy 
question  in  the  lords.  "  The  liousi;  of  lords,"  writes 
Chapuys,  "  has  been  carefully  packed,  many  of  the 
members  having  rec«ved  no  writs,  oiIuTS  having 
been  excused  from  attending/'*  The  same  account 
is  given  by  Dr,  Richard  Hyliard,  who  was  secretary 
to  bishop  Tunstall^  of  Durham.  "  In  summoning 
thw  parliament,"  he  says^  *'thp  greatest  care  was 
taken  that  only  those  should  come  to  it  who  were 
favourable  lo  the  king's  wishes,"  and  members  were 
chosen  according  to  the  royal  commands.  In  the 
house*  of  lords  anyone  who  was  thought  likely  ro 
oppose  these  designs  "was  ordered  to  remain  at 
home"  on  some  ptelence  or  other.  "In  order  ta 
show,"  he  continues,  "that  what  I  state  I  have 
not  learnt  from  mere  rumour,  but  from  knowledge, 
know  that  1  was  at  that  time  in  the  household  of 
Cuthben  Tunstal!,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  because 
he  wfis  a  most  learned  and  upright  man  was  con* 
sidered  likely  to  stand  out  against  the  king's  unjust 
desires.  Wherefore  when  we  were  on  our  road,  and 
not  far  from  London  where  the  parliament  was  to  be 
held»  Crumw<;II,  who  then  managed  everything  under 
the  king,  scut  llie  bishop  a  letler.  In  lhi*»,  afler  a 
long  account  of  the  king's  special  affection  for  the 
bishop,  it  was  stated  that  on  account  of  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  the  severity  of  the  winter 
and  the  diHlculty  of  travelttng,  a  journey  to  a  nuin  of 
the  bishop's  age  would  be  almost  insupportable." 
*  March  jr,  1533*  Quc-lcd  by  FikdmAan,  uf  ju^. 
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The  king's  affection  had,  therefore,  prompted  hirii  to 
send  the  bishop  permission  to  stay  away,  Tunslall 
was  in  great  doubt  what  he  ought  1r>  do,  IIeh;idno 
wish  to  be  absent  and  thus  allow  the  king's  crea- 
tures to  have  it  all  ihfir  own  way,  but  h<?  feared  to 
disobey  the  royal  wishes.  While  he  hesitated  "  be- 
hold the  next  day  another  letter,  not  row  irom  Crum- 
well  but  from  the  king  himself,  arrived,  which  not 
only  allowed  but  ordered  him  to  return  at  once  Xo 
his  diocese,  I  relate  this  here/'  says  Hyliard,  "to 
show  by  what  machinations  and  deceits  the 
designs  which  could  not  be  accomplished  by  law, 
order  or  reason  were  brought  to  pass.  Nor  w,i* 
there  less  deception  when  parliament  was  sitting  in 
the  voting  than  was  used  in  summoning  it."* 

Tiie  spiritual  peers,  at  the  be^nnint^  of  Henry's 
reign,  consisted  of  the  two  archbishops,  19  bishops 
and  28  abbots.  To  these  the  king  added  the  abbot 
of  Tewkesbury  in  1512,  Ihe  abbot  of  Tavistock  in 
J514   and   the   abbot  of   Burton  in   1534.      In  its 

•  B.  Miu,  Aruml.  MS.,  [  52,  fol.  }i  J  d>  "  Vcrum  id  hoc  conciNo," 
etc.  HyliarJ  u  noi  mcrilignci.1  by  Tnnncr  ot  Dodi ;  his  work 
must  have  been  in  Ehe  hands  oi  those  who  pm  forih  xht  Roman 
Klitioti  of  Sanders,  1586  (<«ep.  ifiS),  From  (he  fragment  con» 
laincJ  in  the  Arundel  MS Jl  waacvLlcnllyft h^(*>fy'>rhia own  limw* 
consist rabi<3  ixi  cxtcnc.  The  author  wat  in  a  pmrlion  lo  oUain  iht 
trtRl  infornj»lion,  Th«  extreme  antict/  of  ihe  King  an-1  CrnmwpH 
(upiMtenl  in  many  kltcra  and  documents  lo  which  aubaequcnt  re* 
fcrcntc  will  be  mndc)  lo  aciaa  hi»  pcraon  Bhows  Ih*  imporuinco  ihcjr 
fttuchcd  ED  keeping  him  siEeni.  Afier  hU  escape  he  vm  niiatntcd 
by  Mcr  oT  jiaflinmrnr.  In  ihctc  cirriimiHiuncts  ii  U  to  lie  desired 
ibai  Lhli  loit  (And  hitheclo  forgotten)  history  should  lie  recovertd. 
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greatest  strength^  about  the  year  1534,  there  were 
52  peers  spiritual.  TIicsc  were  subsequently  reduced 
to  39,  GD  the  dissolution  of  the  greater  monasteries. 
The  Uy  ptreis  varied  frcnti  36  to  51,  And  although 
the  spiritual  peers  were  thus  in  a  majority,  until  the 
"  dissolution*'  the  journals  show  that  ^'on  the  most 
critical  occasions''*  there  were  "  about  20  abbots 
and  bishops  to  30  lay  lords/'  and  that  the  absent 
members  did  not  vott:  by  proxy.f  U  would  seem, 
moreover,  that  when  any  government  measure  was 
introduced  into  the  house  of  peers  no  division  was 
taken,  or  indeed  permitted.  Those  who  were  pre* 
sent  were  counted  as  supporters  of  the  measure  and 
all  who  did  not  wish  to  vote  for  the  Wll  obtained  the 
royal  lea^-e  to  be  absent. 

The  commons,  certainly,  had  no  wish  to  vote  the 
act  of  royal  supremacy,  and  to  ensure  its  passing  the 
ministers  had  to  employ  every  artifice  for  three 
weeks.  The  same  plan  was  adopted  to  pass  it 
through  convocation.  The  1 19  clergy,  who  attended 
the  sitting,  voted  by  proxy  for  200  nifiTt?  who  were 
not  present.  In  some  instances  blank  forms  were 
sent  by  members  of  Ihe  house  of  lords  to  Crum- 
well  lo  insert  whatever  ndme  he  liked  to  act  as 
proxy. I  Even  Dr.  Laylon  did  not  dare  lo  oome  to 
the  upper  house  of  convocation,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed,  without  first  writing  to  Crutnwell  for 

•  Blthftp  Stubba' "  Uclurea ,"  xn. 

t  Hook,  "  Ljvt*,"  Vol.  viii.,  pp,  38^9, 

t  R«  0«  Cniiik  Cim:^,  xIx.,  jS.    Lopl  bi  W^rre  tu  Crumwell. 
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his  permi^ion.  "  If  you  So  please,"  he  writes,  "  I 
should  like  to  be  there  for  my  erudition  and  know- 
ledge,  there  to  hear  the  great  reasons  of  noble  ^nd 
wbe  men,'^  bjt  lie  dipIomaLcall/  adds,  that  must  be 
"as  yoii  wish/'* 

In  1536  the  abbots  formed  ii  very  slmng  parly  in 
the  house  of  lordtf.  They  numbered  31  out  of  the 
53  spiritual  peers.  At  one  lime  the  king  seems  to 
have  contemplated  more  decisive  me^isures  to  pre- 
vent ihcir  opposition  to  his  scheme  oi  "  dissolu* 
lion,'^  ttun  allowing  ihcm  to  absent  themselves  from 
their  places  in  paHiamcnt,  In  November,  1535, 
Clupuy&t  wrote,  that  the  king  intended  to  exclude 
them  altogether,  for  fcrar  of  their  opposition  to  hia 
intentions  as  regards  the  spoliation  of  the  inonas- 
leries,  and  that  a  decree  lo  that  effect  had  already 
been  prepared. 

No  bt:ttrr  pitture  can  be  given  of  the  obsequious- 
ness and  venality  of  the  lords  and  commons  in 
Henry's  reign  than  the  words  of  Hallam  convey- 
"  Both  houses  of  parliament,"  he  writes,  "  yielded  to 
■every  mandate  of  Henry's  imperial  will;  they  bent 
with  every  breath  of  his  capricious  humour;  they 
were  responsible  for  the  illegal  trials,  for  the  iniqui- 
tous attainders,  for  the  sanguinary  statutes,  for  the 
tyranny  which  they  sanctioned  by  law,  and  for  that 
jjwhich  they  permitted  without  law.  Nor  was  this 
BelRsh  and  pusillEinimous  subserviency  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  minions  of  Henry's  favour — the 
*  yw.,  XX.,  30,  t  C^kiUir,  iXi,  No.  731. 
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Cnimwdls,  tlie  Ryders,  the  Pagets,  the  RiisfwlU, 
and  the  Patilells.  The  reprcscntntives  of  ancient 
and  hirifitir^ble  n<imes,  such  as  the  Norfullcs,  the 
Aninde]6,  the  Shrcwsburys,  were  ihe  supporters  of 
the  king's  policy.  We  trace  these  noblp  statesmen 
concurrinjj  in  all  the  inconsistencies  of  the  reign  and 
supporliTkg  all  the  ch^n^^s  uf  religion,  consl;int  niity 
in  the  rapacious  acquisition  of  estates  and  honouis 
froni  whiitcvcr  source  and  in  adhtrrence  to  thf?  pre- 
sent power-"  Henry  VIII,  haled  all  Parliaments 
jii*sl  as  much  as  Chnrles  I,  and  his  minisler,  Lord 
Strafford.  The  Tudor  tyrant  carried  out  his  plans 
by  a  code  of  pains  and  penalties  so  horrible  as  to 
affright  c^^ciy  class  of  society>  and  when  the  nation 
became  reduced  to  ihis  abject  and  cowardly  condi- 
tion the  king  imbrued  hi»  hands  in  the  best  blood  of 
the  land,  and  he  plundered  his  subjects  on  a  scale 
never  before  known  in  any  civilixcd  country."! 
The  commons,  during  what  is  known  as  the  refor- 

•  HeTir)- VIll.  ?n>plo)*d  tnwar<T»  ihe  noHliijr  ft  rfiff*rcnt  jioHcy 
If)  hia  Gitlici,  who  liftd  dcp'oaciS  tbcni.  TJic  HlicjrtiFi  cf  lu^al 
ftvou'  under  llenry  VJII,  wrept  countlou  Fav4>ur*  lo  tho^  who 
gftined  bl9  aucniitin,  siirh  a«  wrahliy  mntTiag^,  gift*  out  of  rojal 
doiDainxcr  confiscalcd  jnnicilic*.  tml.  afler  the  munastf fi«  wfrre 
fli^f«89cd,  n  share  in  ilic  fipoils.  Not  the  Icxii  cu^ioun  of  th<sc 
grant*  to  courtivrs  u^rc  annuiLJcf  om  ol  episcopal  seeeor  monutic 
rev(!nu».  Imiiuii.-ci  i>f  the  lailcr  are  numeruuK;  ofihcformcT  an»ct» 
whitJi  confirmc*!  ti>  thcdulcc  of  Norfolk  and  ais  others,  innuilio* 
out  of  ihc  see  of  Wmchcsier  is  a  well-known  eicxmple.  By  ocoihcr 
aci.  Iht  riuk*  of  SufFutl,  ihc  c«il  of  Susmk.  and  ItWtl  Fiffwalier  had 
l^imiiu  coil fi lined  otu  of  ihc  Accof  Noivrkh*    Sec  Amo»i  ^'Suiai» 

t  "Cto«i(.  III«.ofE«jV"Voll..p.  SK 
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mation  parliain<?nt,  miiT»berf<I  two  luiiulred  and 
ninety-eight  members.  A  glance  al  the  returns  will 
show  that  they  represented  some  counties  according 
to  such  remarkable  disproportion  as  to  plainly  indi- 
cate divisions,  in  correspondeMce  in  royal  itijluence. 
''  As  to  parliamentarj-  elections/'  writes  an  authority 
on  the  statutes  passed  in  this  reign,  "  we  find  many 
instances  throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  of 
the  direct  interference  of  the  government,  and  of 
bishops  or  of  peers  connected  with  the  court,  who 
were  possessed  of  extensive  domains.  We  read,  for 
example,  a  letter  in  Ellis'  Collccdons.  from  lord 
Dacre  of  the  north  to  Wolsey,  noticing  an  order 
from  the  king  for  his  brother  to  be  elected  a  knight 
of  the  shire  of  Cumberland,  and  begging  to  have 
him  excused.  He  beseeches  that  'it  would  like  hi» 
grace  to  suffer  Mr.  Heneage  or  such  one  of  your 
servants  to  be  in  his  room  as  your  grace  shall  nomi- 
nate/ Mr.  Hallam  adduces  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert 
Sadler,  informing  a  person  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
had  spoken  to  the  king,  who  was  well  content  he 
should  be  a  burgess  for  Oxford,  and  that  he  should 
'  order  himself  in  the  said  room  according  to  such 
instructions  as  the  said  duke  of  Norfolk  should  give 
him  from  the  king-  •'  In  the  session  of  parliament 
next  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  reformation  par- 
liament there  arose  a  debate  upon  a  subsidy  whicll 
had  been  demanded  of  unprecedented  amount.  A 
letter  in  Ellis'  Ctf/^ff/jVi/y,  communicates  to  the  earl  of 
Surrey  that  'yesterday,  the  Tnore  part,  being  the 
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ting's  council,  the  iin^s  servants  and  genilemen, 
gave  lliekinj^hi&subt^idy/  and  th;;t  iht?  minority  liad 
been  '  spobsn  'xttk  and  made  to  say  yea,  it  may  for* 
tune  contrary  /o  their  heart,  -will,  and  eonscience'  "* 
The  pariiamcntj  ibus  so  carefully  selected  for  the 
king's  purposes  in  1529,  met  to  dt-al  with  the  mon^ui- 
teries  in  tbeir  last  ^tes^ion  on  February  4th,  1536, 
The  early  days  of  the  session  having  been  occupied 
with  other  bu!>incss,  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of 
the  smaller  monasteries  was  brought  up  to  the  hjuse 
about  the  beginning  of  March.  Unfortunately  the 
purn^'ils  of  both  huuse^  of  parliament  for  tliiH  ;tntl  ihe 
next  year  are  missing,  and  we  hive  little  to  rely  upon, 
for  the  history  of  this  scssiun,  but  the  preamble  of  the 
act  itself.  This  is  to  be  the  more  deplored,  as  pre- 
ambles are  not  entirely  to  be  Inisted-f  Thai  the  bill 
was  a  government  measure  \i  not  to  be  doubted.  In 
all  probability  it  was  brought  up  to  the  house  by  the 
king  in  person,  for  such  bills  were  frequently  for* 
warded  a  stage  by  the  personal  interference  of  the 
king.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  following  extract 
from  2  letter  written  at  this  period  refers  to  the 
royal  visiL  **0n  Saturday  in  Ember  week  the 
king's  gn^ce  came  ir  ^miong  the  burgesses  of  the 
parliament,  and  delivered  them  a  bill  and  bade  them 
look  upon  it  and  weigh  it  in  conscience.      He  would 

•  Amoa,  *'  Sl4tmo  i>f  H.  VIIIh;'  Inirod.,  p.  5. 

t  '  II  prt^mblM  10  act*  of  portiamem  w*re  15  be  accepted  as 
irustwonh)'  evidence  as  to  facu  ihcy  rcciie,  English  1iUi>i>'  woutd 
be  a  very  Strang  txle — «vcti  riranffcr  than  it  appein  in  Mf.  Krotade^s 
pa^M/'— Ffiedmann's  "  Anne  Boteyn,"  ii..  p.  353- 
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not,  he  said,  have  them  pass  it,  nor  any  other  thing, 
because  his  grace  giveih  in  the  bill,  but  they  10  see  it 
if  it  be  for  the  commonweal  to  his  subjects  and  have 
an  eye  ihtlherw^nl.  And  on  Wednesday*  next  he 
will  be  ibcrc  again  to  hear  their  minds,"  t 

The  preamble  of  the  act  proves  beyond  doubt 
that  the  king  did  pay  a  visit  to  the  House  on  the 
iniroduction  of  this  "  b!ll."  It  says^  that  the  discus* 
sion  was  preceded  by  what  is  called  a  "  declaration  " 
by  the  king,  as  to  the  meaning  and  necessity  of  the 
proposed  measure.  It  asscrrts  that,  "  In  coiwidcra* 
lion  of  (the  evil  lives  oE  those  in  the  smaller  monas- 
teries) the  king's  most  royal  majvsty  .  ,  .  having 
hitmUdge  thai  the  premises  be  true  as  well  by 
the  comffcriesX  of  his  late  tisiiation  as  by  sundry 
credible  informations,  considering  also  that  divers 
and  great  solemn  monasteries  of  this  realm,  wherein, 
thanks  be  to  God,  religion  is  right  well  kept  and 
fobscrvcd,  be  dcslilule  of  such  full  numbers  of  re- 
ligious persons  as  they  ought  and  may  keep^  hath 
thought  good  th^t  a  plain  declaration  should  be 
made  of  the  premises  as  well  to  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  as  to  other  his  loving  subjects  the 
commons  in  this  present  parliament  assembled. 
Whereupon  the  said  lords  and  commons  by  jk great 
dciibcraiiou  finally  be  resolved,  that  it  is  and  shall  be 

•  In  T53ft  Easier  feU  on  April  16th,  and  Ember  Saturday  on 
Marcli  I  [ill. 

t  Wiiglil.  p,  36.  Tijoraaa  Dorset,  curaic  of  ^u  IMorgatBt**, 
Lctl^huiy,  10  ih«  maj-or  and  others  of  rijuiouih,  MaicU  13. 

X  Frinteit  Jn  Wright,  p.  10^. 
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much  more  to  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God  "  that 
the  pmpcdy  of  these  religious  "  should  be  converted 
to  better  uses,  and  the  unthrifty  persons  so  spending 
the  same  be  compelled  to  reform  iheir  lives/'"  And 
therefore  they  pray  the  king  to  like  all  the  property 
of  monasteries  having  an  income  under  ;^ 200  a  year. 
From  this  preamble  (wh^ch,  it  must  be  rcmem* 
bered,  is  piacttcally  all  ihaX  is  known  ^bout  the 
measure)  it  would  seem  that  parliament  had  no 
written  documents  placed  before  i(,  upon  which  t<» 
form  any  independent  judgment  as  to  the  justice 
of  the  act  they  were  asked  to  pass.  The  king,  wc 
are  told,  made  a  "  full  declaration  "  of  what  he  knew 
to  be  true  from  the  reports  of  the  visitors  and  other 
sources.  Upon  this,  after  "a  great  deliberation/' 
the  members  acted.  Whether  the  report  of  the 
visitors  in  any  shape  was  also  submitted  to  their 
ncamination  will  probably  never  be  asccrtaiiietl  with 
certainty*  Sanders,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  "  publi- 
cation n(  the  enormities, "t  but  this  might  only  refer 
to  the  king's  "  declaration/'  Bishop  Latimer,  who  was 
possibly  present  in  the  house  of  lords,  ^ilso  sayii:^— 
*•  when  their  enormities  were  first  read  in  the  parlia* 
menc  house,  they  were  so  great  and  abominable  that 
there  was  nothing  but  down  with  them,  but  within  a 
while  after  the  same  abbots  were  m^df?  Iiishops^  for 
the  saving  of  their  pcnsions/'I     This  is  about  the 

•  H.  VlII,,  cap.  aS,    The  word  used  on  the  ptirlEuncmfliy  toll, 
u  **  tcmprrta,"'  vtich  were  ilic  vLaitorh'  rcpQits. 
t  '^S<1ii«m,"  L«wit*  IriMklion,  p.  119. 
I  TwoMrmorubirroToEJ.  VT    Parker Socicl/ ed.,  Vrf,!,  p.  laj. 
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only  authority  for  the  statement  that  any  such  docu- 
ment as  the  famous  "  Black  Book  "  w^s  ever  pre* 
scnlcd  to  parliament.  The  first  mention  ol  the  name 
"  Black  book"  occurs  in  a  document  called  a  decia* 
ration  of  the  "  mode  of  dissolving  the  abbeys/'  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  th^  information  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  ^'This  appeared  in  writing/' the 
author  as^rtSj  *' with  the  names  of  the  parties  and 
their  facts.  This  wit3  showed  in  parliament  and  the 
vilhnies  made  known  and  abhoned."*  The  villanies 
"  made  known  and  abhorred  '^  (at  least  as  to  murders 
and  forging  of  deeds  and  the  number  of  those  im- 
plicated) are  certainly  not  borne  out  by  any  known 
leltcTS  or  reports  of  the  visitors,  of  which  a  great 
many  are  still  in  existence.     It  may  be  justly  asked 

•  B.  Mbs,  Cou  MSS.  Titu«,  F.  iii,,  fol.  266,  printed  bf  Wright, 
p-  tl4-  The  "  vite  livpft  M\i\  ntciminfthlo  fftcw  in  rnurdtn  of  tbdr 
biCLlucn.*'  in  uanatunl  Bini.  "  in  dcatroxing  of  <hik1rcn»  in  foif^iii^ 
of  deeds  un^i  ct^^r  mlinttc  horrors  of  IlI?,  wt  Ko  mucb  that  divitling^ 
flli  ihc  rdigiom  pvnoni  in  l^ngland  into  ihreo  psu-tt  two  of  ihcse 
kpttrta  at  Ic^at  '*  wcjc  guilty  of  aiiu  ij^iinat  tiAiuic,  Ase  thh  i»  die 
most  tnifiotUnC  documcnl  cn  whLch  Ubucd  (tic  venerable  trAditiun 
ihat  the  Black  Boole  was  laid  befor*  parlUm^iu  it  may  be  well  10 
dIwccvCi  iij  iuIdiEii»ii  Lo  wh^  is  saul  in  tbc  ic.xi  :  (t )  ibui  frum  ;in 
cspicaniw  At  ihc  bcginntns  it  is  cleir  the  ^dtcr  cioct  noL  m^kc  liia 
^tfAtenMllt  on  luspectiOTi  ol  records  (h«  imsigincs  that  Wokc^i  sup- 
pmiioiu  tnny  h^vt;  ii,id  (he  pnpcK  jpprovil,  hni  \y  ijiiiEe  i^ni^nint  of 
the  frcl}  :  (1)  he  cbirly  docs  not  «pcak  frotn  perAonil  kiiLiwIcdgc 
of  what  puMd  in  partiainftnt :  (3)  sis  to  lhedai«of  Ihedovumcntt 
ftll  thftt  Mr,  Wrighl  can  suyts  ihai  "  I'r  jjjpears  tji  have  been  wrtdeti 
in  the  time  of  queen  Ehubclh -"  TliU  nanK!c:>a,  d^idcw  pnnluc- 
tJwt  haA  r>oc  therefore  even  the  vaIgc  of  sub- contemporary  evidence  ; 
uid  in  ilseU,  apari  from  the  du  made  or  II,  fa  iioi  worth  (vco  tbc 
U(juLle  of  lhi4  (HHc. 
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what  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  this  account  as  a 
history  oF  the  event.  It  moreover  professes  to  be 
no  inonc  than  a  recollection  of  what  took  place,  and 
does  not  dislinguish  belwteri  ihe  two  acts  of  sup- 
pression by  which  the  lesser  and  greater  monasteries 
were  destroyed. 

If  this  *'  Blackbook"  was  presented  to  pariiament, 
s»  is  so  constantly  asserted,  nothing  has  since  been 
seen  of  it.     To  explain  the  disappearance  of  this  most 
important    document,  a  tlieoty  sUrtf^d,  as  fyr  as  can 
be  ascertained    by   the  ingenious   Burnet,  explains 
that  the  catholics  destroyed  this  dreadful  indictment 
against  the  monks  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mar)-. 
Thvir  objt'cl  was  to  get  rid  of  this  damning  evidence 
of  the  corruption  of  the  monastic  system.     Burnet 
bases  his  assertion*  on  a  comniission  issued  in  the 
fourth  yezT  of  Mary's   reign  to   Bonner  bishop   of 
London,  Henry  Cole  dean  of  Sl  Paul's  and  others, 
to  examine  into  the  documents  "  rt^w/rWw,  bok€s, 
scrohs,  &f.,'*  and  also  into  "  sundry  and  divers  in- 
famous scrutinies  taken  in  abbeys  and  other  religious 
houses  tending  rather  to  subvert  and   overthrow  all 
good  religion  and  religious  houses  than  for  any  truth 
contained  therein/'   The  commisxioners  are  ordered  to 
get  these  documents  together, ''  that  the  said  writings 
and  other  the  said  premises  be  brought  io  knmoledgif, 
whereby  ihcy  may  be  considered,  read  and  ordered 
according  lo  our  will  and  p!easurc."t   They  are  further 

■  •'  Hittory  of  the  Reform."  (ed.  Pocock)»  ii..  p-  547* 
t  U*c.  >9,  1556,  Rol.  Pa^,  3  and  4  Pli^l-  wkI  Mar)^.     PtiS  i» 
niH  (31),  JO  d.,  primed  in  Buirei's  "  Becoida,"  \\^  No.  jS- 
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commiindcd  to  make  their  report  to  cardinal  Pole- 
It  is  obvious  that  this  comniissioii  is  one  of  inquiry. 
There  is  not  one  word  in  the  document  to  jusiify  the 
asserdon  that  it  was  one  of  destruction.  Neverthe* 
less,  Burnet  says  he  * '  soon  knew  which  way  so  many 
writings  had  gone,*'  when  he  saw  the  commission. 
The  auihonty  of  the  late  Mr.  Brewer  may  be  given 
(or  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  trace  among  the 
records  of  this  period  of  any  such  systematic  dc- 
sUuction,* 

1 1  the  book  ever  existed,  its  loss,  whether  destroyed 
on  purpose  or  by  accident,  is  greatly  to  be  deplored. 
It  is.  however,  obvious  that  the  cause  of  the  monas- 
teries would  be  ill-served  by  the  destruction.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  uncorroborated  chargers  had  been 
made  to  serve  their  purpose  against  the  monastic 
huuses,  when  the  spoils  of  sacred  shrines  and  con- 
secrated cloisters  had  been  allowed  to  minister  to  the 
vices  of  the  monarch  or  to  replenish  the  empty 
purses  of  his  corrupt  courtiers,  the  sooner  the  evi- 
df:nce,  upon  which  such  destruction  and  spoliation 
had  been  wrought,  was  destroyed  the  better  for  the 
reputation  of  those  who  had  profited  by  it.  A 
modern  Church  of  England  rtuthoriiy  writes :— "  If  I 
could  visit  the  island  of  Glubbduhdrih,  and  wanted 
lo  know  what  became  of  this  '  declaration '  or  "  black 

•  Dixon's  "HiaLof  Church  of  Englnnrf,"  Vol.  i.,  p,  34J,  ^  Mp 
Troude^  with  hi^  usual  disregard  of  facr^.  s^ys  'The  repuri  ittdf  \% 
no  Icipgcr  cxiaiic*  Bctintt  was  directed!  by  Queen  M^ir^  tu 
destroy  all  diacovcmbk  copies  of  it,  and  his  woik  was  fiLtnliy 
well  «€cutecl'"II! 

VOL-  L  X 
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book/  1  should  call  up  the  ghost  of  Cnimwcll  to 
tell  me :  that  is  supposing  such  a  document  ever 
existed."* 

For  three  centuries  and  a  half  the  imaginations  of 
writers  hostile  to  the  monastic  institutions  have  sup- 
plied  the  details  of  the  missing  document.  Even 
the  most  honest  historians  have  neglected  to  dis* 
linguish  between  what  is  mere  conjecture  and  what 
is  certain.  Dr.  Lingard,  for  example,  states  "  that 
from  their  (the  visitors')  reports  a  statement  was 
compiled  and  laid  before  padiamcnt,  which,  while  it 
allotted  the  praise  of  regularity  to  the  greater  monas- 
teries, described  the  less  opulent  as  abandoned  to 
sloth  and  im  moral  ity.'f  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
certain  that  any  "  statement  was  compiled  "  from  ihe 
reports  of  the  visitors^  siill  less  that  it  was  laid  before 
parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  king's  information  was  based  on  other 
**  credible  informations"  besides  the  "accounts  of 
his  late  visitation."  And  certainly  from  what  wa 
know  of  the  royal  agents  and  their  methods^  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  thoy  would  give  the  "praise  ofj 
regularity"  even  to  the  greater  monasteries. 
V  From  the  records  of  this  event  it  would  seem 
therefore  to  be  tolerably  cerialn,  that  ihc  visitors 
made  their  reports  to  Crurawell  and  in  no  sense  t( 
the  houses  of  parliament.  Th^t  Crumwell  had  an 
abstract  of  these  reports  prepared  from  time  to  time 

*  CAnon  Dtxon,  Vol-  i>,  p.  341  note. 
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IS  more  llian  proUiWe,*  -ind  Uiat  They  were  galhertd 
together  into  one  book  not  unlikely.  That  they 
formed,  howcvrr.a  volume  called  the  "  Black  book*' 
and  were  in  ihis  nay  laid  before  the  parliament  can- 
not be  proved,  and  on  the  evidence  of  the  "  pre- 
amble "  of  the  act  itself  would  appear  unlikely.  One 
thing  setrms  to  be  tcrtain  :  there  was  no  attempt 
made  to  inqjire  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  sug- 
gested in  the  king^s  declintdon.  They  were  ac* 
ccpted  on  kis  auihi^rity,  who  had  *'  knowledge  that 
th(^  premises  were  true." 

The  prcamblef  of  tJie  act  of  suppression  com- 
mences by  stating,  that "  manifest  sin,  vicious,  carnal 
and  abominable  living  is  daily  used  and  committed 
commonly  '*  in  religious  houses  of  Uss  ikan  twelve  iu 
number,  '*  whereby  the  governors  of  sutih  religious 
houses  and  their  convent  spoil,  destroy,  consume, 
and  uHerly  waste"  their  property  "as  well  as  the 
ornaments  of  their  churches  "  and  other  goods*     On 

•  Ap.  Rjcc,  one  of  the  visicora,  aiys  he  mode  ihls  "  Brevo 

t  Amos,  "Statutes  H.  VIII.,"  p-  9  noks.  ''With  legard  to  the 
faefi  detailed  in  ^rti\mbf4St  their  venciiy  will  derive  no  aupport 
from  a  noinrifl^nce  wirh  Siaie  papers,  sDch  us  confrssjonn,  dn- 
[KJsititKis,  verdicts,  judgntcnU,  icpoits,  pi^fvided  boih  the  pccamhlci 
oad  such  docum«Tiis  shcjuld  appear  to  bo  iho  prtKJactiona  of  ttio 
same  laboiMLofy,  (Tie  handiwork  ot  the  s^ttne  cfafi&mcTi.  Such  1 
caindtkncc  might  lie  Aniidpated  if  the  king,  hy  hJs  KubxcrvJent 
Agent!,  slrclchcd  nckS)  ci^iinincd  prisoners*  transcribed  And  rod 
evidence,  einpaiinell«l  &nd  icformed  the  p^nneU  of  juries,  directed 
inil  lerrified  ihe  tov^,  pronounced  criminal  and  ettlesiastical 
ludgcncnis,  wove  tht;  (is&uc  of  villfjfin^  iqjQtta.  AiiJi  Af(erwArd4. 
summed  up  the  results  in  preambles.'' 
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the.  fate  of  it,  it  15  absurd  to  suppose  thai  the  serious 
charges  here  brought  against  the  monasteries  could 
be  confined  to  those  houses,  which  had  less  th^n 
twelve  inmates.  The  limit  was  very  probably  sug* 
gested  to  the  framers  of  the  nieasurc  by  the  terms  of 
the  papal  bull  of  1538,  authorizing  cardinal  Wolsey 
to  suppress  certain  liotise^  for  the  estahli»htnent  o( 
his  colleges.  This  bull  provided,  that  the  reltgious^H 
in  these  monasteries  be  les*  in  number  than  twelve  ^1 
and  be  transferred  to  the  larger  monasteries.  Such 
a  limit,  howcvcT,  is  made  ridiculous,  whL-n  it  is  set  as 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  virtue  and  vice* 

The  records  of  the  visitntion^  which  w<is  the  fore- 
runner of  this  act,  show  who  were  the  real  "  spoilers 
and  destroyers"  of  tlie  nmnasiic  treasuries.  Those 
who,  hke  Layton,  "  had  packed  up  the  stuff  as  the 
monks  had,"  and  the  ''crosses  of  silver  and  gold/' 
intending  to  "  bring  you  (Crumwell)  the  rest  when  J 
Iiave  received  all,"  or  the  king  who  had  takenafanc)' 
to  possess  himself  of  the  jewelled  cross  from  the 
cathedral  priory  of  Winchester,  were  best  able  to 
know  that  the  religious  houses  were  being  spoiled  of 
iheir  *'  ornaments."  The  clause,  as  it  stands  in  the 
preamble,  seems  to  have  no  other  object  ihan  io 
cover  the  fact  o(  the  disappearance  from  the  monas* 
tic    treasuries    of     valuables,    which    had    already 

•  W/AiTOT,  "Suimcs  H-  VUL,"  p.  301.  Tlic  number  u 
«M  probably  btrodcced  ad  taf^'Jttinm.  It  is  never  ^ain  re^rrcd 
to  icv  the  tnacxing  cUiwM-  It  may  tiavc  been  Ehonght  ifaac  numhrs 
could  noi  be  dimli^islird  Ao  pbuvibSy  as  valua. 
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found  their  way  into  the  king's  possession  through 
the  hand  of  his  visitors,  or  had  been  appropriated  to 
their  own  private  purposes.* 

The  professed  desire  of  the  king  to  reform  the 
inmates  of  the  smaller  monasteries  by  sendinj;^t 
them  to  the  greater  houses,"  where  they  may  be 
compelled  to  live  religiously  for  the  reformation  of 
their  lives/'  was  not  earned  cut  in  pmclice.  Whole* 
sale  dispensations  from  the  solemn  oblifrations  of  the 
religious  vows  had  already  been  granted  to  such  as 
desired  freedom.  A  priest's  or  layman's  gown,  with 
forty  shillings  out  of  the  plunder  of  their  own 
property,  on  being  turned  out  into  the  world  to  live 
as  best  they  might,  was  the  usual  form  of  "  reforma- 

•  Amo»,  "&aii2ici  H.  VIIL,"  p.  309,  wy*;—"  II  would  appoir 
thftl,  with  rcgifd  10  their  (the  monftttic)  pcrtona!  properly,  vid 
such  of  their  poiwtoions  us  were  capable  of  rapine  or  d«rruction.  a 
Efcai  pajt  or  ibe  dtmiijcc  ihcy  received  wtt»  ilooc  tlicm,  under 
colour  of  the  visntatioAS,  tieEor«  anj^  diMolutiuo  act  had  passed." 

f  This  provision  I&  alsr)  takrn  fmm  thr^b^1^  of  15^ >i.  How  amicus 
Henry  icftlly  was  for  the  religious  rcformiiEion  of  ihc  moiiiijicrics 
mar  ^c  jadgcd  Trom  a  Ictie:  written  b^  Ch:ipuyH  to  ihc  Emperor, 
on  July  31,  »S3i-  "At  the  reqciwt  i^f  theahbouof  Ihih  country,*' 
lie  wniPSr  *'  and  }jy  the  advice  aiid  tifder  of  the  Ocncml  Chapter  of 
the  Order  d  Cialciu,  (here hH» come  to  thiaciiyanabbotd  Chalon, 
(liej  a  very  Ipj^rncd  anfl  virioouii  mcnk,  for  the  purpose  of  vitiEJnjc 
the  monajtieries  of  HnjiiltT  in  ihi-*  countT^.uliicharein  greai  need 
oF  intpeciton.  Bul  noiwjthiitmJL^i^  tlie  manifolii  jundicAl  ;caaoD» 
and  ihe  t\%hi  he  had  10  undertake  the  said  viaiE,  ^  he  himnelf  lold 
the  nuncio  and  me  when  iliniog  at  my  teef.  the  king  h^i  never 
allowed  him  to  mike  lie  ^-tid  viiiLUtion,  alleging  lLj^l  no  oiic  had  a 
il^bt  to  irkierfcre  In  ihe  aSain  oi  liii  kingdom.  »ying  thai  he  vu 
ai  once  King,  Kmperor  (and  if  I  recolleci  rlghi)  Popv  slid  la  hia 
dominions, "^SpiiniJih  St,  Papcm,  iv.,  No.  775- 
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tion  "  adoptc^d  to  gel  rid  of  the  monk*  from  Iheir 
homes  and  to  get  possession  of  thdr  coveted 
propcrtj".  Nevertheless,  the  same  professed  desire 
for  perfect  religious  life  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  monastic  establishments  is  rcp<:fLtcd  in  another 
pnrt  of  the  preainbk'^  where  it  is  sufjgestcd  that  the 
ejected  religious  would  go  to  raise  the  numbers  in 
ihe  "great,  solemn  monasteries  wherein  (thanks  be 
to  God)  religion  is  right  well  kept  and  observed," 

It  is,  moreover^  well  to  note  the  only  kind  of  refor- 
mation attempted  by  the  king  or  his  agents  during 
the  six  months  which  preceded  the  passing  of  this 
act.  It  was  the  forcible  suppression  of  several  small 
monasteries,  the  seiijre  of  Uidr  possessions,  and  the 
violent  laying  of  hands  on  the  treasures  of  others. 
In  the  enacting  cbuses  of  the  bill,  also^  the  number 
of  the  religious  to  be  found  in  ihcmonastcrics  is  not 
laid  down  as  the  limit  to  mark  them  for  dissolution 
or  preser\'alion,  but  a  money  value  ot  under  j^3oo  a 
year.  The  monasteries  were,  moreover,  given  to  the 
king  and  his  heirs  only  in  "  as  ample  a  manner"  as 
they  were  possessed  by  ihe  religious  superiors-  These 
were  trustees  for  common  purposes  and  never  re- 
garded their  property  in  any  other  light  than  as  held 
for  the  support  of  religion  and  the  poor  Further, 
the  purpose,  for  which  the  monastic  property  was 
diverted  by  this  act  from  Its  possessors  and  given  to 
the  king^  is  stated  to  be  "that  his  highness  may  law* 
fully  give,  grant,  and  dispose  them,  or  any  of  ihera, 
at  his  will  and  pleasure  tQ  Ihe  hofwur  vf  God  and  ikt 
weaiik  <ff  this  reaim^ 
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However  uncertain  and  vague  the  terms  of  this 
grant  may  appear,  they  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
comprehend  those  purposes,  private,  secular  and 
even  vicious  upon  which  Henry  squandered  the 
property  thus  obtained.  It  was  ordered,  also,  that 
the  king  should  provide  occupation  and  pensions  for 
ihe  monks  not  transferred  to  other  monasteries.  It 
was  further  enacted,  that  on  the  site  of  every  dis- 
solved religious  house  the  new  possessor  should  be 
bound  under  heavy  penalties  to  provide  hospitality 
and  ser\'ice  for  the  poor,  such  as  had  been  given 
them  previously  by  the  religious  foundations.  By 
this  provision  not  only  is  the  patrimony  of  the  poor 
recognized  as  being  merged  in  the  property  of  the 
monasteries,  but  a  testimony  is  al^orded  as  to  the 
way  the  religious  had  hitherto  discharged  their  obli- 
gations in  this  respect.  The  repudiation  of  these 
rights  of  the  needy,  by  those  who  became  possessed 
of  the  confiscated  property,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blots  on  our  national  history,  tt  has  caused  the 
spoliation  of  monastery  and  convent  to  be  regarded 
as  thtr  rising  of  the  rich  against  the  pnnr. 

In  the  commons^  there  are  some  signs  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  act  of  suppression,  which  made  legal,  but 
by  no  means  just,  ihii  plunder  of  monastic  property- 
The  "preamble*'  of  the  act  speaks  of  a  *' great 
deliberation"  \\\Cx^h  preceded  the  final  vote,  and  Sir 
Henry  Spctman,  who  no  doubt  gave  the  traditional 
account  of  the  matter,  says  : — '*  It  is  true  the  parlia- 
ment gave  !hem  to  him,  but  so  unwillingly  (as  I 
have  heard)  that  when  the  bill  had  stuck  long  in  the 
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lower  house  and  could  gel  no  passage,  he  commaiided 
the'  commons  to  attend  him  in  the  forenoon  in  his 
gallery,  where  he  let  them  wait  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  then  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  waking 
a  turn  or  two  among  them^  and  lookirg^  angrily  on 
them,  first  on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  at 
last,  '  I  hear  ^  (saith  he)  '  that  my  bill  will  not  pass, 
bur  [  ftill  have  it  pass,  or  I  will  have  some  oE  your 
heads,'  and  without  other  rhetoric  or  persuasion 
relumed  to  his  chamber.  Enough  was  said,  the  bill 
passed,  and  all  was  given  him  as  he  desired."  * 

It  has  ahvays  been  stated  that  the  abbots  of  the 
greater  monasteries,  who  sat  in  parliament,  to  save 
their  own  abbeys  did  not  hesitate  to  vote  for  the 
suppression  of  the  less  powerful  houses.  Hall  in  his 
Chronicle  says,  that  "in  this  lime  was  given  unto 
the  king^  by  the  consent  of  the  great,  fat  abbots,  all 
religious  houses  that  were  of  the  value  of  300  marks 
and  under,  m  hope  that  their  great  monasteries 
should  have  continuM  still.  But  even  at  the  lime 
one  said  in  the  parliament  house  that  these  were  the 
thorns,  but  the  great  abbots  were  the  putnficd  old 
oaks,  and  they  must  follow.  And  so  will  other  do  in 
Christendom,  tjuoth  Dr.  Stokesley,  bishup  of  London,, 
or  many  years  be  passedp"t  Afi  stated  above,  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  any  actual  voting 
in  the  upper  house.     Consequently  all    that    the 


•  "  Hirt.  of  Sacritegc,'  ed.  iS5j»  p.  ao6. 
156*,  lew  than  rlvHy  yeir*  after  ih?  evtut- 
t  ■'  UmOQ."  cd.  t54S,  W.  ai/d. 


Spelman  wu  born  in 
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irltred  abbots  would  have  done,  \ras  to  have  been 
present  during  the  passing  of  Uie  bill  Probably 
those  thai  were  there  had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  the  kin^  had  grave  fcar3 
that  the  oppasiLion  of  these  parliamentary  abbots 
would  defeat  his  intended  spoliation,  and  that  to 
prevent  them  "parrying  the  blow  m  store  for  them" 
and  "comphining  of  the  innovations  introduced  in 
their  convents,"  he  had  prepared  to  exclude  them 
ttom  parliament  altogether,*  His'intention,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried  out,  although  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  many  of  the  abbots  were  excused 
from  attending  this  session  of  parliament.  This  was 
the  ordinary  way  by  which  the  success  of  a  measure 
wAfalensuTed  at  this  time.  Such  an  indulgence  really 
fnSnt  a  command  to  abstain  from  appearing  at 
Wlsimirstcr.  After  the  recent  experience  of  the 
"great  and  fat  abbots**  in  the  visitaUon  of  their 
monasteries,  they  could  hardly  have  trusted  much 
to  the  king^s  good  intentions  in  their  regards  Wc 
may  at  least  credit  them  with  as  much  foresight  as 
Stokesley,  the  bishop  of  London  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessedj  and  not  believe  that  they  deluded  themselves 
with  any  vain  hopes  of  saving  their  own  existence  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  weaker  brethren, 

(lenry  and  his  minister  Crumwell  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  English  rulers  who  realized  the  immense 
power  of  public  opinion,  and  who  endeavoured  by 
definite  and  elaborate  measures  to  educfite  iL  Every 
*  Spaniah  Sut«  Papers,  Vol.  v,,  No.  xau 
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cfFoft  was  mad«  to  influence  the  people,  by  rac^ns  of 
psvMchcrt  ftclcclcd  for  their  known  adherence  to  the 
policy  of  the  king,  and  by  itage  plays  and  tnter- 
ludef ,  often  acted  in  the  very  churches.  The^  rt^pre- 
icnted  "  the  immoralities  and  disorders  of  the 
clirrgy  "  and  "  the  page«intry  of  their  worship/'  by 
which  they  "encournged  them  all  they  could"  to 
adopt  thctr  freedom  of  thought  and  contempt  of 
religion," 

In  the  June  of  the  previous  ye^r  (153$)  Chapuys 
had  described  the  personal  interest  the  king 
took  in  these  plays,  Henry,  he  aays,  had  gofte 
thirty  miles,  walking  ten  of  the  distance  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  tn  order  to  be  present 
at  a  representation  of  a  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse. 
He  had  taken  up  his  position  in  a  house  from  which 
he  could  observe  everything.  "  but  was  so  pleased  to 
tee  himself  represented  as  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
the  clergy,  that  in  order  to  lau^  at  his  ease,  and 
encourage  lh<:  people  he  discovered  himself-"t 
Three  years  later,  the  French  ambassador,  Mariilac, 
writing  to  hts  master  describes  a  pa/^eant  of  much 
the  same  character  enacted  on  the  'lliamcs  in  the 
presence  of  Henry  and  a  large  concourse  of  people. 
Two  large  boats,  filled  with  the  actors,  engaged  in  a 
sham  battle.     Tlie  men  in  the  one  were  dn^ssed  to 

•  ^  Blufit'i  "  Reform,.*  p^  jyj,  noi«.  '*  Th*  horrible  c«vse- 
1IEM  of  mcJi  rtpreviiiailon* ;  the  immttraliiy  tmt  bt43pb«inf  of 
pirottising  ihc  }h  Hu<h;Lri»L  in  tlic  very  tiouw  of  Goil  It«c1l  seem 
aai  to  luveftmck  time  writers  "  (i.<.,  Vom  And  ifurnct). 

r  CAleikUr.  viil.,  Ko.  949. 
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represent  the  pope  and  his  court  of  cardinaU,  \\\osv^ 
in  the  other  the  king  and  his  nobles.  The  latter 
OYcrcamcthc  former,  arc!  llir  pope  and  his  followers 
were  thrown  into  the  river.  No  wonder  ihr  ambas- 
sador thought  80  httle  of  the  performance* 

The  pulpit  had  been  already  used  for  Che  purpose 
of  attacking  the   papal  supremacy  and  mslmcting 
the    people    in    the    principles    of    revolt   against 
authority -f     Criinmer,   whom    Chapuys    L-onsidrred 
a   kind    of  amipope  \  set   up    by    Henry,  used  his 
sht>rt'livcd    supreme    spiritual    authority    to    revoke 
the  licences  of  the  preaching  clergy.     He  granted 
hfs  permission  only  to  thostt  whom  he  could  trust 
to  speak  against  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome.  % 
For  the  purpose  of  more  (easily  conlrolling  the  teach* 
ing  of  the  people,  all  sermons  and  instructions  in  the 
ordinary  parish  churches  were  forbidden  to  be  given 
after  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.     At  that  time 
the  services  were  to  be  ftnishcd,  so  "  that  then  the 
curates^  with  the  parishes,   might    come  to   Paul's 
cross   and   hear    the   preachers,"     These   sermons 
were  specially  named  as  occasions  when  there  was 
to  be  set  forth  the  doctrine  directed  by  the  Privy 
Council.     Moreover,  a  minute  of  the  council  strictly 

*  *'  InvcfiliifC  AniiTyiiqiW  fe  i^rchives  du  Minist^rc  cTw  affaire* 
ftlrftng^rec  "  ed  Jean  Kaukk*No.  113,  June  joih,  1539.  H^  coa- 
HJdcicd  Ihc  t^jicclaclt  Imt  "^uouvi?  ^ucc  ci  bcaucoup  moindrc 
invcniion/' 

t  Privy  Council  Memoranda,  tnno  1553,  SUtC  Papers,  VoL 
L,  41  u 

}aicn<Taf,Vo].  vil,.  Ko.  14- 
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commandsthc  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council 
of  London  "liberally  to  spwik  at  ihcir  boards  "  on 
this  matter,  and  instruct  ibeir  servants  in  the  same, 
while  provincial  officers  and  ihe  gentry  are  to  sck 
that  their  families  "  bruit  the  same  in  all  places 
where  llicy  shall  come/'* 

Even  adverse  opinions  of  private  individuals  were 
not  to  be  toleraiecl  if  discovered.  For  this  purpose 
a  system  of  espionage  was  established  in  free  Eng- 
land, which  allowed  no  one  to  feel  secure.  The 
rich  noble  and  the  poor  apprentice  were  equally 
Uftable  to  express  Llieir  convictions  except  at  their 
pcriL  Loid  llussey  had  to  excuse  himself  to  the 
tynint  minister  for  a  conversation  held  at  his  table 
three  years  previously,  ia  which  a  priest  was  blamed 
for  irreverently  preaching  against  the  Blessed  Virgin, + 
Richard  Hill.  also,  the  poor  apprentice  of  a  city 
merchant,  had  to  fly  over  the  seas  for  defending  the 
catholic  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  good  works,  in 
a  controversy  with  a  young  companion.  The  views 
of  this  youth  were  reported  to  the  bishop  of  London^ 
and  on  his  ri^fusal  U>  retract,  his  master,  who  did 
not  dare  to  funiish  him  with  any  money,  advised 
him  to  fly  beyond  the  seas.  From  Rouen  he  wrote 
to  Crumwell  to  beg  that  at  least  what  he  had  done 
mighl  bring  no  harm  to  lus  parents  or  his  master.] 


*  RcmlniKcenccs  of  John  Loathe,  prtnled   in  '*  Nftrrviv«^  of  the 
day?i  of  the  RefonniUon,"  Cvndcn  Soc.  p.  13, 
t  B-  0.  Cnim.  Corr.,  xviiL,  N:..  34. 
IM^  No.  78. 
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At  a  time  when  no  individual  vaa  allowed  to  have 
an  opinion  of  his  own  on  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, or,  indeed,  even  on  the  faith  of  his  forefathers, 
the  influence  of  public  preaching  was  ncCL'ssarlly 
most  powerful  in  directing  popular  feeling  and 
sympathy.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monasteries  determined  upon,  and  the 
.iiTangemenIs  for  effecting  it  complete,  than  the 
machinery  of  the  public  pulpits  was  set  in  motion  to 
endeavour  to  forestall  popular  discontent.  Coarse 
invective  And  unscrupulous  insinuation,  It  was  hoped, 
might  alienate  the  ^tffecEion  of  ihe  people  from  the 
monks.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  Crumwell  sent 
forth  three  kinds  of  preachers  to  attack  the  monastic 
institutions.  "One  sort  must  be  railers  against 
religious  men,  calling  them  hypocrites,  sorcerers, 
crooked  necks,  slowbellies,  idle  drones,  abbey 
htbbers,  plants  which  the  Heavenly  Father  never 
plantedi  mumblers  of  praises  in  the  night,  which  God 
heard  not,  creature:^  of  the  pope's  making." 

"Another  sort/'  hke  Cranmer,  must  needs  tune 
their  instruments  on  anolhcr  string,  '*  saying  that 
they  made  the  land  unprofitable/'  whilst  a  third 
told  the  people  that  the  king  would  never  want  their 
money  again.  "  This  part  was  well  discharged  by 
Cranmer  at  Paul's  cross."  So  much  so  "that,  aU 
though  wise  men  saw  there  was  no  truth  in  it/' 
still  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the 
specious  promises.* 

*  B.  Mas.  Sbftnc  MS.,  «49S- 
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The  fact  is,  that  the  people  v^re  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  <tn  almost  insupport:tbie  [axation. 
They  were  only  too  ready  therefore  to  listen 
to  any  voice  promising  them  immunity  m  the 
future — more  especially  when  Kh\s  was  to  be  pur- 
chased by  sacrificing  the  property  of  others. 
"After  his  denial  of  pap;il  obedience,"  writes 
Marill.ic,  the  French  ambassador,  in  1540,  "  Henry 
employed  preachers  and  ministers  who  went  about 
to  preach  and  persuade  the  people  that  he  could 
employ  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  hospitals, 
colleges,  and  other  foundations  for  the  public  gcH>d, 
which  would  be  a  much  better  use  than  that  they 
should  support  lazy  and  u.*^<;Ie56  monks/'* 

Cranmer,  at  Paul's  cross,  tried  to  stifle  Uie  natural 
feelings  of  di^m^y  and  opposition  to  the  prupused 
suppression,  by  vague  but  captivating  promises  of 
future  exemplion  from  taxation.  Nicholas  Harps- 
field,  who  was  present,  says  t :— *'  This  prelate 
(Cranmer)  when  the  king  went  about  to  suppress  the 
monasteries,  was  his  chief  instrument  and  worker, 
and,  to  bring  the  people  asleep  and  cause  ihem  to 
have  better  contcnlation  that  (as  it  was  doubted) 
would  not  paticnlly  and  quietly  bear  the  suppression 
(as  it  proved  afterwards  by  the  rebellion  of  Lincoln- 

*  **  Tnvrrnialrc  Ana1)'t  iquc,"  No.  i\t.  KlArSkc  «u  Conn^Ublej 
Aug.  6,  1540, 

t  NjchoiAs  H;»pefit]J,  '''Ih«  rret«nded  Din^rcc."  <d.  N. 
Pc»cxk»  Cumd  Sodctj',  1878,  p-  t^i^  The  loarned  editor,  m  hit 
p^cfui^e,  dccUiGi  \\a\  lie   conaiiic^s  [Urptftdd   Eo  bo  alsoEuLcly 
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sbire  and  Yorkshire)  came  and  preached  at  PaLl':; 
cross,  and  to  sweet  the  people's  ears  with  plc^asant 
words  told  them,  amongst  other  things,  that  they  had 
no  cause  to  be  grieved  with  the  evertion  of  the  abbeys, 
but  should  rather  be  glad  thereof,  for  the  singular 
benefit  '  that  should  redound  to  the  whole  realm 
thereby  .  /  and  that  the  king  should,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  abbeys^  gather  such  an  infinites 
treasure  that  from  that  time  he  should  have  no  need, 
nor  would  not,  put  the  people  to  any  manner  of  pay- 
ment or  charge  for  his,  or  the  realm's  affairs.  This 
sermon,  as  no  wise  man  did  believe,  so  myself,  that 
chanced  to  be  there  present,^'  have  known  how  false 
was  the  promise,  '*  His  said  sermon  was  in  eflect 
nothing  else  but  a  plain  invective  against  all  monas- 
teries as  places  and  dens  of  all  error  and  superstition.'' 
"  The  bishop  of  Canleibury,"  writes  ;inothcr  of  the 
audience,  "  saith  that  the  king's  grace  is  at  a  full 
point  for  (nars  and  ch;*untry  priests^  that  they  shall 
away  all  that,  saving  those  that  can  preach.  Then 
one  said  to  the  bishop,  that  they  had  good  trust  that 
they  should  serve  forth  their  life  timc^  and  he  said 
ihey  should  serve  it  out  at  the  cart  then,  for  any 
other  service  they  should  have  by  that"* 

These  and  such  like  sermons,  setting  forth  the 
great  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the  proposed 
suppression,  apparently  rendered  the  nation  apathetic 
to  the  passing  of  the  act.  The  golden  promises  of 
wealtli  to  all,  the  banishment  of  poverty  from  the 
•  Wrishi,  p-  38- 
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land  and  the  suggested  freedom  from  Ihc  terrible 
taxation  of  Henr;%  were  maUcrs  which  naturally 
appealed  to  the  cupidity  of  the  multitudes.*  When 
the  "  preachers  asserted,  that  no  poor  man  would  be 
found  hereafter  in  England  if  the  inoTiasleries  were 
once  broken  up  and  if  the  lands  and  farms  by  which 
a  few  monks  were  then  supported  were  divided 
among  a  larger  number  of  holders/'t  their  logic,  for 
allowinf^  the  king  to  do  what  lie  wiahed,  was  irresis- 
tibly strong.  And  while  all  these  specious  promises 
were  being  made  to  those  who  crowded  to  the  public 
sermons,  no  voice  was  allowed  to  be  heard  on  the 
other  side.  No  one  dared  to  point  out  how  false  and 
illusory  was  all  the  promised  good. 

Even  when  the  bill  of  spoliation  was  actually  before 
the  commons,  the  court  preachers  were  still  working 
to  direct  the  current  of  popular  opinion  into  the 
channel,  the  king's  wishes  had  already  marked  out. 
On  March  lath,  which  was  in  that  year  the  second 
Sunday  of  Lent  and  the  day  after  the  "great  deli* 
bcration ''  had  opened  in  partiamcntj  Latimer^  the 
bishop  of  Worcester,  occupied  the  pulpit  at  "  Pauls 
cross,  fie  declared  that  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
parsons,  canons  resident,  pric^sts  and  all  wtnr  strong 
ihicvcs :  Yea,  dukes.  lords  and  alL  The  king,  quoth 
be,  made  a  marvellous  good  act  of  parliament  that 
certain  men  should  sow  every  of  tliem  two  acres  of 

*  B)'  ihi«  tfitie  Hf>nry  had,  It  hu  b^n  coin|vo[«<1r  aJteaKlj/  obt^ned 
t  Sandtrs'  "ScKitJui/'  Lewis'  tnu^l-t  iS^r.p^  157, 
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Iiemp,  but  it  were  all  too  little  were  !t  so  much  more, 
to  hang  the  thieves  that  bu  in  England,  Bishops, 
abbots,  with  such  other  should  not  have  so  many 
servants,  nor  so  many  dishes,  but  to  go  to  their  first 
foundatifinand  keep  hospllallcy,  tofeed  needy  people, 
not  jolly  fellows  with  golden  chains  and  velvet  gowns, 
nor  let  them  not  once  eome  into  the  houses  of 
religion  for  repast.  Let  thorn  call,  knave  bishop, 
knave  abbot,  kriiive  prior,  yet  feed  none  of  them  all 
nor  thtir  horseSj  nor  their  dogs."* 

Aided  by  muth  rou^h  rhetoric^  of  which  f.Iii*  (nie- 
going  is  but  a  speeiinen,  by  the  threats  of  the  king's 
vengeance  if  "his  bill"  did  not  pass,  and  doubt- 
less by  the  arrogance  of  Crumwell,  who  six  months 
before  had  ihrealened  an  English  jury  unless  they 
convicted  the  Carthusian  fathers,  the;  act  was  passed 
through  the  House  of  commons.  The  ground,  upon 
which  the  members  agreed  to  this  first  measure  of 
spoliation  of  religion  and  the  poor,  was  the  njyal 
word  alone,  /^t^,  the  king,  "knew  the  declaration"  he 
had  made  to  them  as  to  the  vicious  lives  fed  within 
the  walls  of  monastery  and  convent  ''was  true," 
and  his  knowledge  came  from  the  "reports  uf  his 
victors  "  and  other  credible  sources.  Upon  this 
they  acted.  The  commons,  servants  and  creatures 
of  their  royal  master  though  they  were,  perhaps  did 
not  know  as  the  present  generation  do  that  Henry 
told  the  truth  only  when  it  suited  his  purpose.    Even 

•  WriBhl,  p.  36.  Thomsis  Dorset  quoitd  above.  This  is  biued 
on  i1i^  Mip|]Oviu'<m  ihai  the  iloie  t>t  the  Icticr  \%  rj{;hr1y  fixed. 
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their  belief  in  his  "declaration,"  hoft'evcr,  would  not 
V  hold  ihi^nt  guilllrss  as  partits  to  a  meagre  subver- 
sive of  the  elementary  rights  of  property- 
Parliament  acts  for  Ihc  commonweal.  Jiist  as  it 
cannot  without  injustice  take  the  property  of  ihe 
individual  and  bestow  it  vrithojl  compensation  at  its 
caprice,  so  without  sacrilege  and  robbery  it  cannot 
ap[)ropTialc  the  wealth,  which  pious  benefactors  have 
l^esiowcd  on  rcli^^ion  and  the  poor.  More  especially 
is  ihis  so,  ffhfn  the  properly  thus  taken  is  not  made 
to  serve  any  public  purpose  or  lo  mitigate  some  of 
the  ini>erics  of  poverty,  but  as  a  sop  to  the  greedy 
appetite  of  a  vicious  and  avaricious  monarch  and  his 
needy  favourites.  Vice  is  a  ground  for  reformation, 
not  destruclion.  "  Henry,'*  it  has  been  well  said, 
^'  was  tfvrr  pniim  lo  reformation  when  there  was  arty- 
thing  to  gain  by  it."  Here  there  was  more  to  be 
gained  by  destruction.  In  thus  charging  the  re* 
ligious  houses  with  being  steeped  in  vice  and 
iniiiiur*4lily,  ihe  king  did  Ihcm  a  greater  wrong  than 
in  the  mere  robbery  of  their  valuables.  In  asserting 
that  the  reports  of  his  visitors  bore  hiin  out  in  this 
accusation,  Henry  is  but  repeating  a  talc  which  they 
were  jstnt  hy  him  to  tclL 

"  In  every  argument  advanced  in  justification  of 
the  dissolution  of  itionasleries/^  writes  Amos^  '*  it 
must  be  assumed  not  only  that  it  shows  the  measure 
to  have  been  pregnant  with  good,  but  that  the  good 
preponderated  over  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
^ximction  of  all  the  beneficial  services  rendered  to 
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the  commuTuty  by  the  monasteries,  and  fron  the 
Infraction  u{  the  laws  of  propt^rty.     Both  th^sc  cvtia 
bore  a  very  different  aspect  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIM.  from  what  tht-y  might  present  in  the  prcs*fiit 
day.     The  destitution  of  this  country  b  many  of  the 
appliances  of  soci<il  life,  uhich  has  long  disappeared, 
was  for  centuries  remedied  or  alleviated  by  monastic 
institutions  in  the  way  of  religious  duty,  or  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  rules  of  (hdr  founders.    Again,  indepen- 
dently of  the  spoliation  of  actual  lifeholdcrs,  it  was, 
in  the  age  of  fJcnry  VIII.,  to  take  aiA^y  one  of  the 
chief  enjoyments  of  property  and  cons^rqurnlly  one 
of  the  principal  inccxitivcs  to  its  acquisition,  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  proprietors  in  the  security  of  any 
propulsions  they  might  make  out  of  their  possessions 
for  the  health,  after  their  deaths,  of   their  souls, 
vhcthcr   they  consisted   of    endowments   for   such 
superstitious  uses  as   Henry  appointed  in  his  own 
willj  or  for  dispelling  ignorance  of  the  mind^  or  for. 
curing  ailments  of  the  body."  * 

To  this  qtiotation  may  be  added  an  cloqticnt 
summary  by  Sir  Jame«  Mackintosh,  in  treating  of 
this  act  of  disscJution,  of  the  uses  for  which  rights 
of  property  have  been  instituted.  "  Property/'  he 
remarks,  "  which  is  generally  deemed  to  be  the 
incentive  to  industry,  the  guardian  of  ocdcr,  the  pre- 
server of  internal  quiet,  the  channel  of  friendly  inter- 
course between  men  and  nations,  and,  in  a  higher 
point  of  view,  as  affording  leisure  for  the  pursuit  of 
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knowledge,  means  for  the  exercise  of  generosity, 
occasions  for  the  returns  of  gratitude,  as  being  one 
of  the  ties  that  bind  succeeding  generations, 
strengthening  domestic  discipUne,  and  keeping  up 
the  aifections  of  kindred;  above  all,  because  it  is 
the  principle  to  which  all  men  adapt  tb^  plans  of 
life,  and  on  the  faith  of  whose  permanency  every 
human  action  is  performed,  is  an  institution  of  so 
high  and  transcendent  a  nature  that  every  govern- 
ment which  does  not  protect  it,  nay,  that  does  not 
rigorously  punish  its  infraction,  must  be  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  first  duties  of  rulers.  The  common 
feelings  of  human  nature  have  applied  to  it  the 
epithets  of  sacred  and  inviolable,"  From  this  con- 
sideration the  attention  of  the  reader  is  invited  to  an 
examination  of  the  charges  which  the  king  "  knew 
to  be  true  from  the  report  of  his  visitors,"  and  upon 
which  royal  knowledge  parliament  justified  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Lesser  Monastic  houses. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE   "COMPEftTA   MONASTICA "   AND   OTHER 
CHARGES  AGAINST   THE   MONKS, 

Parliament  suppressed  the  lesser  monasteries  on 
the  faith  of  the  king's  "  declaration  '*  that  vice  was 
prevalent  in  them.  This  is  certain  from  the  terms  of 
the  preamble  to  the  acL  It  is  therein  also  declared 
that  Henry  himself  knew  ''the  premisses"  to  be 
true,  by  the  "  comperts  of  his  late  visitation  as  by 
sundry  credible  informations."  It  becomes  therefore 
necessary  to  examine  into  the  charges  made  against 
the  monks  by  the  royal  inquisitors,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  learnt  from  their  letters  and  reports. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  how  easy  it  is  to 
make  accusations  of  this  nature  and  how  difficult  to 
disprove  them.  More  especially  must  this  be  so, 
when  these  charges  were  made  more  than  three 
centuries  ago,  and  when  many  documents,  which 
might  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  matter,  must 
have  perished.  The  veiy  report,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  recorded  the  reasons  for  the  ruin  of  the 
monastic  houses  and  to  have  formed  the  basis  of 
the  king's  "  declaration,"  has  never  been  heard  of 
since  the  passing  of  the  act     Still,  the  assertions, 
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vituperations  and  insinuations  of  subsequent  ages 
have  been  accepted  as  the  testimony  of  contem* 
porarics.  These  moreover  hnve  often  been  collected 
and  embellished  by  the  fertile  imaginations  of  authors 
hostile  to  the  monnsiic  instituie. 

Putting  aside  whatever  has  been  written  agriinst 
the  English  monks,  by  those  who  have  endorsed  the 
charges  against  them  vrithout  wci^;hiiig  the  grounds 
of  the  accjsaiionj  the  reader's  attention  is  invited  to 
the  original  documcniary  evidence  sttl!  remaining. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  letters  from  the 
visitors  themselves,  written  whilst  engaged  on  their 
task  of  inspection.  A  selection  of  these  was  pub* 
llshcd  by  the  Camden  society  from  a  volume  in  the 
Couon  manuscripts  in  the  British  museum-*  Many 
others  hitherto  little  known  are  to  he  found  in  the 
public  Record  ofhee.  Besides  these  letters  there 
is  a  document  known  as  the   ^'  Comperta~*\     Tlii?* 

•  "  The  Supprosiion  of  the  Monwlerit^i,"  k^I\^i\  liy  Mr.  Wrljhr- 
Thc  \olLimc  i4  altnutit  cntlicly  lakcn  from  itic  Couoti  ^IS.  CIco;),, 
£,  iv,f  wliTch  cx'idenily  ori^inalt^^  formed  a  p^rt  of  the  "  Crumwell 
corrwifOn-l>^nfi:"ifj  the  Rf cord  OfTirt,  'ni*Htcrwii:  IsuilicolItCiicTW 
ftrccntloisoJ  In  liiu  s,tmc  haiiJwiiUpjTt  which  bprobAUy  Uiat  of  Mr- 
H<  Siarki*/,  who  liveJ  in  th&  b^smnm^  of  ili«  ftfrv«Dlc«nlh  ccntticy, 
tvhcn  (he  Cotton  collccison  wa«  formod, 

+  Tlie  cJilginal  In  ihc  Hf^cori!  Office  it  h  ilw  hnnflutiilng  of  one 
of  the  vbilorp*  jolm  Ap  Ricf.  llic  two  copies  in  the  Mu&cma  ut 
evidently  lakcn  from  thta  document.  'lliQrA  is.  lK>wcver,  in  ttic 
Ri  0.  a  fri^mrnt  u(  a  nimiUr  rqiorl  f»or  mn^rrihod  In  \\\c  Cocon 
or  LftnKlowiic  NVSS.  Il  i^  in  all  ]»rob,iI>i]]|y  a  I&if  from  the  Hbitracc 
orth<>rc[i'>7t>  It-Ill  by  the  writer,  John  Ap  Ivi'^e,  a*tot!ie  monMt«ri» 
of  WOilt,  Suffolk,  Camljridgef  etc.  Since  tlie  above  wa*  written 
VoL  X.  o<  tlic  "CilcmliT  of  Lcticnan:! Pipen  "  Iim losti  puUirfittT, 
uiid  thcTC  d(jcuincnt»  arc  crtcceH  iti  No.  364  in  tliat  rolumc. 
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IS  merely  an  abstract  of  the  letters  or  reports  made 
to  Crumwell  by  his  ^igenU.  The  greater  part  of  the 
document  is  taken  up  with  a  report  on  the  monasteries 
in  the  nortliern  prrwiiict*  of  York  and  In  the  diocese 
of  Coventry  ard  Lichfield.  The  rest  consists  of  two 
portions  of  a  similar  account  of  the  diocese  of 
Norwich,  written  by  John  Ap  Ricc<  This  visitor 
had  joined  with  Dr.  Legh  m  a  rt^cjijest  tn  Crnitiu'fU 
for  the  suspension  of  all  episcopal  powers  during 
the  progress  of  their  visitation-*  Ap  Rice  was 
occupied  with  Legh  in  this  part  of  En_^l.ird,  after 
the  latter  hiid  finished  hisexammallon  of  ihe  IJiuver- 
sity  of  Cambridge,  and  before  his  mctting  with 
Layton  at  Lichfield  in  December,  1535,  for  their 
northern  lour  of  inspection. 

Besides  the  m;innsrript  "  contperfa'*  another  doco- 
mcnt  of  ihe  same  nature  has  been  preserved  in  the 
pages   of   "  foui- mouthed    B&lc"t    which    refers  to 

•  A  fclkr  fioin  Ap  Rice  (Wijght,  85)  wrilicn  from  Buiy  Si, 
llldmuntl^t  shcrwA  lie  via  cnj^^cd  in  the  dJoccac  of  Norwich.  ATfto 
two  joint  teller*  (K.  O.  Cram.  Corr.,  Vol.  xTtii.,  Nob.  la,  t6) 
from  bim  mill  l^gh  u  tO  Wrtirlcrhitin  flmw  ihni  xhfy  ucrc  rn;;^^^ 
In  lli!8  part  of  England,  The  dAic  of  the  "  ccmfifrfa  "  b  impo^unt 
and  U  d«;Jt  with  b«1ow.  Canon  Dixon  (p.  352}  ihinkn  ihcy  ar«  ii 
report  of  a  fubscqaent  vfitiattan,  Mr-  GaiiOner  (Vo).  x,,  No. 
36*)  tcfcii  ihcm  10  ihc  viaiiof  iS35'6. 

t  "  Pajicaot  of  Pop<w,"  A  potdou  of  this  m  to  be  foun-I  in  tho 
ihtrd  cd.  o(  SpwJ's  "  History,"  nrd  probably  not  ini«tlcJ  by  him, 
v/hlvh  *as  copicJ  from  llccri  Eiticiiiio  (c*llcJ  Ifcnry  Slvven}- 
This  author  in  his  "  Apobsi<?  poi^'  llt^rodote  "  (od«  t  $5$)  Mya  hiv 
cxtnciii  "lir^tl'un  livre  Auglois."  A^  Itslc'ibook  was  pubZivfiecE 
in  1555  ic  U  pidlfAbly  ihc  woik  frntn  which  Tl  wns  cnpird.  The 
Kticruy  hliiotf  of  l^a  cxtnict  m  Spc«d  (3(d  «d.)  i>  inicroiinffi  And 
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some  (ouitucn  of  the  souihcm  monasteries,  Theste 
"  vom^crta^'*  **  comfierh'*  oraccouiits  were  (umished 
to  Crumwelt  t>y  Ins  visitors  whilst  on  their  rounds. 
For  instance,  in  October,  1535,  Ap  Rice  writes  from 
Cambridge  to  say  that  "herewith  you  have  the 
abridgement  of  the  ^t^mferftrs  in  such  phcc3  as  we 
have  been  at  since  we  came  from  London."  In  (he 
same  communication  he  goes  on  to  say  of  Waldcn 
abbey:— "Ye  may  sec  by  the  comferia  of  this 
house  how  they  live,  all  the  sort  of  them  that  pro- 
fesseth  chastity."  This  house  had  a  good  name, 
and  yet  is  "  as  some  of  the  other  where  wc  have  no 
compert^T-"  "  Here  they  declared  the  truth,  because 
their  superior  always  exhorted  lhc:m  50  to  do  ;  "  and 
in  other  houses  they  did  not  so  because  of  considera- 
tions made  between  ihcm  to  the  contrary^  as  at  Sl- 
Albans,  where  we  found  liule,  ahhough  thcrie  were 
much  to  be  found. "+ 

A  month  later  the  same  visitor  and  Dr.  Legh 
i^Tite  from  Westacre  a  joint  letter,  saying  r.hcy  had 
dispatched  Crumwcll  another  "abridgement  of  the 
'  compertfl  '  from  the  last  yc  had  unto  Crabhouse/'t 

^counis  for  »omc  tlr»nKc  rnigtikcs.  For  inai&ncc.  Dale,  prabflblx 
not  knoifting  ilw  name  cl  lh«  prior  of  Bcrmondtcy,  callt  him 
**  Jitiink*'  (luA  red  Ti^m«  bt^Eng  RklLiinT  GiM).  Ksiitrnnf^  giv^v  llie 
natnc  as  "h\\iK"  And  lite  cdiioi  of  Sj^ccd  rctrantUccs  tiim  into 

*  Ap  Htc?  tifld  alrra^y  %%\6  that  this  auperior  nu  '*  lynching  in 
hii  dady  IccUirci.  xhxv  ihcrc  wu  no  vtriuc  in  tAcnai/talu^'  ajid  wa* 
him»clf  A  f4lJcn  iQan. 

t  C&kt^ar,  iK.,  No.  661, 

t  "•Kiidcnily,"  m\\v%  Mr.  nnirdiw  (Cal  «.,  Pref>  illU),  ^-ifc© 
third  piper  id  No.  364  of  ihc  piescnt  volume." 
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Al  ihc  same  lime  ihcy  regret  they  cannot  send  more 
to  him.  for  "  at  the  greatest  houses  thai  wc  come  to 
cominGnlythey  be  so  confederate,  by  reason  nf  their 
heads  being  mere  pharisccs,  that  we  can  get  little  or 
no  compi'rie  there.  And  albeit  that  uf  the  others,  ye 
tnay  soon  guess  what  the  rest  be.  yet  if  it  shall  plcaic 
you  hcrcaflcr  to  send  a  commls&ion  to  cerlain  houses, 
ad  fticiius  ingniratdum^  and  give  them  ihat  shall  go 
somewhal  more  hi'sitr^,  we  doubt  not  bul  ye  shall 
find  ihcm  all  naughu"* 

Again,  on  September  27th,  1535,  DrLegh  writes  to 
Crurnwclland  encloses  the  ""^  comperies"  01  Chcrtsey 
dbbey,  which  is  headed  "  compendium  compertorum 
apud  Cheris^y.'^i  This  document  13  in  precisely  the 
same  fonn  and  under  the  same  heading  as  the  other 
€o/nperia,  and  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
documents  are  the  aclual  reports  forwarded  to  (he 
visitor  general  by  his  instruments,  during  the  progress 
of  their  work- 
That  the  chief  motive  of  the  visitation  and  the 
special  desire  of  ihe  visitors  was  to  discover  evilj  the 
letters  themselves  do  not  allow  us  to  doubt,  "We 
have  no  reason,  indeed,"  writes  Mr  Gairdner,  "to 
think  highly  of  the  character  of  CmmiA-ell's  visitors ; 
and  the  letters  of  Laylnn  shiiw  that  he  really  gloated 
over  the  obscenities   that   he   uncarthed»"I     From 

•  Cflicnflar,  It,,  No,  Su3.  Sotr  tlic  Londrssion  uf  llir?  nipinlity 
or  ihcLT  cJcimiimtioai  and  ik  cxpccuiion  of  tending  aII  Uicy  wbljcd 
Bmu)Btlb«roU^ioiu, 

t  Ihid,,  No.  4?l. 
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Yorkshire^  hs  and  his  fellow  Legh,  in  a  letter  quoted 
abov(^,  "suppose  to  find  nmvk  evil  tiispn&ition*'  in 
ihe  abbot  and  convent  of  Si.  Mary's.  York,  ^'vkenof, 
God  ^'illitig,  t  shall  certify  you  J«  my  next  letters." 
The  importance  of  this  eommunicaiion  may  be 
gathered  from  the  conclus^nTi  of  the  letter,  l^ytnn^ 
who  had  already  assured  Crumwell,  ''you  will  never 
know  what  \  can  do  till  you  try  me/'  adds  lo  ihis 
letter  from  York;— "  In  the  meantime  ye  shall  be  fasi 
asfttircfd  of  my  faithful  service  in  all  such  your  affairs 
as  ye  commit  to  me,  and  for  no  corruption  or  lucre 
from  my  loyalty  lo  jwcrvc  in  doinf;  my  prince's  com- 
mandment  for  yattr  discharge  who  hath  put  your 
trust  in  me/'* 

Individual  members  of  the  religious  houses,  who 
were  tired  of  the  rt'slraints  of  monastic  discipline  or 
who  were  bad  at  hean,  may  perhaps  have  welcomed 
the  chance  of  rclrasc  afforded  ihetn  in  this  vi^it-t- 
tion.  From  such,  Laylon,  Ap  Rice  and  Lcgh  may 
have  Icamt  some  of  the  stones,  which  they  entered 
as  charges  againfit  members  of  the  various  religious 
communities  they  visited.  That  there  was  even  a 
fih;idi>iv  or  semblance  of  inve£ti,Qation  into  a  single 
one  of  the  accusations,  docs  not  appear  by  any  letter 
or  paper  in  existence.  The  very  rapidity  with  which 
the  visitors  executed  their  commission,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which,  as  their  letters  prove,  they 
welcomed  every  indication  of  evil,  would  seem  to^ 
render  such  an  examination  impossible  and  undesir^ 

•  Wright,  ^7- 
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aWc.  From  the  monk*,  as  a  body,  it  Is  mn^t 
unlikely  that  the  inquisitors  derived  much  knowledge 
or  as5tstanc«;.  It  ih  pmlmhlt?  [hat  most  of  their 
charges  were  the  result  of  illnntured  gossip,  m-ngni- 
fin!  by  Ihrir  own  rrady  iniagiii;itions.  They  found 
only  what  ihey  hoped  and  expt-cted.  ant!  in  all  pro- 
U^hilily  tltose,  whosf.  r**|)Ulnriiins  wcri^  ;ir  st;ik(.%  were 
left  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter 

"  It  IS  not  to  be  supposed,"  says  Mr.  Gairdner^ 
"  that  abbots  and  convents  generally  submitted 
quif'tly  lo  a  new  authority,  intifiit  on  promoting 
offensive  investigations  as  a  pretext  for  their  own 
destruction.  Many  of  the  principal  houses,  it  \% 
clear,  would  have  nothing  lo  say  to  the  visitors ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  thai  the  monks  inmanycascs 
refused  even  to  exculpate  themselves  before  riu:n  tor 
whose  cli:iracters  and  commission  they  had  very 
little  respect.  Considering  the  rapidity  with  which 
ihe  work  was  done  the  invest igat ions  t:ould  hardly 
have  been  very  judicially  corducied,"* 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
ordinary  mode  of  episcopal  visitation  of  monasteries 
lo  Iwlievc  with  Mr.  Gairdner,  that  "  the  royal  visitors 
probably  pureucd  the  old  methods  of  inquiry  at  these 
visitations,  and  the  only  thing  that  was  nrw  was  that 
the  result  was  now  reported  to  the  king."+  No 
bishop  ever  conducted  himself  towards  the  religious 
communities  as,  upon  the  showing  of  their  own 
letters,   Crumwcll's   agents  did   upon   their   lour  o( 
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investigation      The   visitation   of   rt-Iigtoug  hou&es 
was  a  solemn  duty,  fully  understood  by  the  bishops 
of  Enf^knd.     It  was  fullilled  much  more  generally 
than  has  hitherto  been  believed,  and  even  up  to  the 
very  time  of  Henry's  royal  inquiry  an  examination,  as 
searching:  as  can  be  imagined,  was  made  at  these 
visits  into  the  state  of  monastery  and  convent.     The 
visit  was  prceedcd,  as  a  rule,  by  a  formal  notice  of 
it  and  an  order   for  all  to  attend  the  examination. 
On  the  nppoinced  day  the  proceedings  commenced 
by  a  sermon  applicable  to  the  circumstances.     The 
religious  were  urged  as  a  duly  to  make  known  any- 
thing  that    was   amiss   or   needed   correction,      A 
secret  and  individual  examination  of  the  members  of 
the  comiuuntty    followed,    and    the  compltiints,  or 
manifestations  of  the  religious,  often  trivia!,  were 
summed  up  under  the  head  of  " comperin."      Upon 
these  the  bishop  or  his  commissioners  passed  thdr 
judgment  in    the   sh^pe   of  "  tnjunch'&ns"   to  the 
superior  and  his  subjects.     Complaints  made  and 
entered  in  the  comperta  arc  uften   passed  over  as 
groundless   in   the   episcopal   injunctions.      Serious 
mailers  needing  correction  are  enforced  with  scrupu- 
lous severity    and  iKith  every  precaution  to  ensure 
due  auicndmenC. 

In  records  of  visitations  which  include  the  e^m- 
fierin,  ihcrc  is  to  be  found  a  complete  account  of  alt 
that  any  person  connected  with  the  house  could  find 
to  complain  of  or  suspect,  whether  with  justice  or 
injustice.  The  grumbler  by  nature  is  there  seen  to 
give  vent  to  the  whole  accumulation  of  his  grievances 
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without  let  or  hindrance.  The  suspicions,  timorous, 
scrupulous  person,  whose  solicitude  for  tlic  souls  of 
his  neighbours  is  even  greater  than  his  fear  for  his 
own,  has  his  say ;  ant!  he,  like  his  yolcENff-llow,  the 
out-spoken,  self-satisfied  man,  finds  support  in  un- 
pl<^asant  duly,  by  a  deep  sense  of  lh<"  obligations 
and  "  secret ''ol  the  vigitallon.  Lastly,  the  monk  of 
generally  anxious  teinpcTament  eases  his  conscience^ 
by  the  declaration  that  in  his  opinion  everything  is 
going  to  the  dogs  (omnia  fatiujtiur  ruinam). 
In  the  injunctions  of  the  visitor,  which  are  often 
found  in  the  episcopal  registers  without  a  record  of 
the  previous  examination  or  the  collected  comperta, 
there  may  be  seen  a  calm  judgment  passed  upon 
the  state  of  the  religious  house  with  a  special  view 
to  all  that  may  have  been  found  amiss. 

Very  different  indeed  is  the  tale  such  visitations 
tell  as  to  the  state  of  the  inonastcries,  from  that  in  the 
report  of  Henry's  inquisitors.  In  the  latter,  there  is 
iTU-rely  a  summarv  of  all  that  was  alleged  against  the 
moral  character  of  individual  religious.  There  is  no 
indication  in  the  reports  of  any  inquiry,  worthy  of  the 
name  of  an  ex^nminatiun.  Unlike  the  episcopal  visl- 
lalions  there  is  no  judgment  sucii  as  the  *"  injunc- 
tions" afford.  The  rompcria,  the  accusations,  and 
nothing  else  arc  given.  There  is  moreover  not  the 
slightest  hidic.ition  by  whom  or  under  what  circum- 
stances the  accusations  were  made. 

The  bishops  did  not  hesiuic  to  correct  sternly  and 
uncompromisingly  serious  faults  against  good  morals. 
This   is  clear  by  instances  which   appear   in   their 
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registered  acts.  One  example,  taken  from  the 
registers  of  York  during  the  episcopate  of  arch* 
bUhop  Lee  may  be  given.  On  September  loth, 
'535"  "^"^'y  ihrcc  months  before  CrumwcU's  agents 
came  on  their  rounds,  the  archbishop  visited  3 
convent  in  his  diocese  and  found  that  one  of  the 
nuns  had  been  guilty  of  grave  immorality.  "  Wc, 
therefore/'  he  says  in  his  injunctions,  "willing  to 
reform  the  same  horribie  crime,  command  aiid  enjoin 
the  prioress  in  virtue  of  obedience  that  she  incon- 
tinent after  the  receipt  hereof  cause  the  iiamc  dame 
Joan  to  remain  in  prison,  or  in  some  secret  chamber 
within  the  doner,  and  that  she  suffer  that  no  sister 
nor  secular  person  speak  \vJth  her  without  license  of 
the  prioress,  and  that  she  cause  tJie  same  dame  Joan 
to  keep  abstinence  every  week  as  followcth,  that  is 
to  say,  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  lo  eat  and 
drink  only  bread  and  ale,  and  abstain  from  all  flc^sh, 
fish,  butter,  efigs^  cheese,  and  milk,  and  other  days 
to  eat  as  the  convent  farcth,  and  (hat  ihc  prioress 
cause  her  to  have  every  Friday  such  discipline  in  the 
chapterhouse,  in  the  presence  oJ  all  the  sisters,  as  is 
accustomed  to  be  had  and  done  for  like  offences 
according  to  their  rule,  and  we  enjoin  Hie  prioress 
that  she  cause  the  same  dame  Joan  ko  to  remain  in 
prison  and  keep  the  diet  aforesaid  the  spat:e  of  Iwo 
years,  unless  we  release  the  same  penance.'** 

*  Ret'  Bd.  Lc«.  Amtikp.  HboTi,  f.  99.    TIjc  nccouitt  gfvtit 

above  ol  the  tpiKopal  vl^IuIjoeh  inny  ht  voritlcd  m  the  rcgUleis  of 
B;>hop  Nicke  ol  Norwich  (Bib.  Bod.  Tinner  MSS.,  Not.  131,  no). 
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Returning  to  Ihrr  con&icler^itioii  of  the  comferia 
doctiiiicnt  it  is  necessary  to  remember  how  ihis 
(iiffers  from  the  suiniiMry  under  thi^  samL-  heading  lo 
be  found  in  the  episcopal  visitations.  In  the  latter 
arc  confined  not  only  charges  agriinst  good  morals, 
but  various  suggestions  as  to  ihe  belter  orderingp 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  religious  house.  In 
other  words  the  comf>srta  of  an  ordinary  vii^Lt^lion  arc 
an  ;LbKlract  of  suggestions  and  complaints  itiade  by 
the  religious  during  the  progress  of  the  visit.  The 
iomperia,  composed  by  Layton  and  Legh,  have 
reference  exclusively  locharges  against  good  morals. 
This  would  be  proof,  were  other  evidence  than  their 
letters  needed,  that  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  inqui- 
sition was  to  incriminate  the  religious  and  find  a 
pretext  to  justify  the  spoliation  of  their  goods  and 
the  suppression  of  the  monastic  mode  of  life. 

The  date  of  the  document^  known  as  the  com^ 
perta,  is  of  conaderable  importance-  ParliamcLit 
passed  the  act  of  suppression  on  the  faith  of  the 
king's  '*  dtclaration  "  that  the  monks  were  immoral. 
This  he  knew  to  be  the  case  by  the  com^ertcs  of  his 
late  visitations.  Are  the  ccmptries  extant  those 
upon  which  Henry  based  his  declaration  ?  There 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  arc  the  documents 
which  were  at  this  time  forwarded  to  Crumwell^ 
for  Henry  to  use  in  pushing  his  measure  of  suppres- 

Tbose  conituned  in  ilic  orJinAry  rcgisiers  ura  not,  ae  a  mre,  eniered 

»o  fully  as  in  Uifree  iwo  volume*,  wliich  art  deemed  to  ihe  visiia- 
liona  of  the  rcli^iou^  houses  in  Norfolk  atiii  Suflolit,  a.d.  1514  to 

"S3*- 
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sion  through  the  parliament.  They  are,  moreover, 
in  the  same  form  as  ihey  were  originally  dispatched 
by  the  inquisitors  as  they  progressed  wilh  iheir 
mission.  This  may  be  judged  from  the  eompertes 
o(  the  gre.it  abbey  of  CSerts*^y,  which  document 
was  written  in  1535  during  Ihe  royal  visitation.* 
Tlic  larger  comp^rtn  of  Lay  ton  and  Legh  ^tc 
the  result  of  the  northern  lour  of  these  two  %x>rthie3. 
and  agree  with  their  letters  written  during  this 
same  visitation.  The  document  commences  with 
Lichfield,  svhrrt"  il  is  rertain  they  mel  on  Dc?ce:ijber 
flsnd,  t5:3S-f  It  includes  reports  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  York,  St.  Mary's  abbey  and  Fountains, 
where  they  were  in  JS36,  on  January  nth,  the 
igth,  and  before  fhe  2olh  respeclively^J  Thr  I;jst 
letter,  moreover,  which  describes  their  visitation  of 
Fountains,  corresponds  wilh  the  iftmperifs  of  this 
abbey.  In  it,  they  speak  of  having  got  the  abbot  to 
"n-sigti  privately  into  our  hands,  no  man  thereof  yet 
knowing.  We  hove  accepted  and  admitted  his 
resignation  ei  iieclaravtmus  iKonmterium  jam  esse 
vacans  "  and  *'  suffered  him  to  minister  to  all  things 
(for  the  avoidance  of  suspicion)  even  as  he  did 
before^  till  we  know  your  further  pleasure.  There  13 
never  a  monk  in  that  house  meet  for  that  room.   . 

■  CalciKiarj  ix.,  No*  *|7J.  Tliij*  document  wia  *«nE  vixxXx  a  lelict 
to  "The  RighlHon.  Mr-ThOB-CrmnwcH,  ChidSccu  (othfr  King's 
Highii«a8."  Il  i^likcthaWicr.InUiebiindwnim^of  John  Ap  Rice, 
ftnJ  is  in  farm  «jraibr  10  the  other  Afm^trta  »hich  Ap  Rice  copied 
Ironi  I  he  crij^inilip 

t  Wrighr  ijt.    Inciter  of  Tjiyion  to  Crtnrwell. 

t  Wri^ijt.  pp.  55.  97,  iTO, 
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There  is  a  monk  of  llie  house  called  ManmclukT^,  to 
whom  Mr.  Timmcs  left  a  prebend  in  Ripon  church, 
now  abiding  in  the  same  prebend,  the  wisest  monk 
in  Enghind  of  that  coat  and  well  learned^  twenty 
years  ofHcer  and  ruler  of  all  that  house,  a  wealthy 
fellow  -^lio  ivtii  ^iveyou  six  htindred  marks  io  make 
him  alibnf,  and  pay  you  immcdiaCely  after  the  election 
without  delay  or  respite  at  one  payment,  and,  as  1 
suppose,  without  much  borrowing.  The  first  fruits 
to  the  king  ts  a  thousand  pounds^  which  he,  with  his 
policy,  will  pay  withni  thrett  years  and  owe  no  man 
one  groat  as  he  saith,  and  his  reason  thtn-oin  is  very 
apparent,  ,  This  monk  of  Ripon  hath  a  prtbend  of 
£i[o,  which  you  may  bestow  also  upon  your  friend  if 
you  make  him  abbot."  In  the  rOTW^^/fl  for  the  monas- 
tery WilliamThirsk  is  called  late  abbot  {nuper  abbas). 

After  reading  the  above  letter  and  learning  how 
Thomas  Crumwell  would  be  benchtcd  by  creating 
"Marmaduke"  abbot^  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  to  find  that  Marmadukc  Bradley  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  post.  He  wrote  to  thank  his  pro- 
moter on  March  6lh.  I536>*  This  fixes  the  date 
of  the  ''compendium  compenorum*'  of  Laylor's 
Dorthem  visitation  beyond  dispute. 

The  other  manuscript  ront^eria  also,  certainly 
relate  to  the  same  period,  previous  to  the  meeting 
of  parliament  In  the  spring  of  1536,!  The  portion 
of  the  same  documciU  preserved  by  Bale  undoubtedly 

•  Calemlar,  x..  No.  414. 

t  The  iffrafifrta  for  ilic  abbey  of  Bary  Si.  Edmund  ut  fourukil 
VOU  1.  Z 
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refCT^  to  iIl«?  iiiqtJLSitions  of  Layton  at  the  monasteries 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  during'  the  summer  of  I535-* 
Wc  maj-  cons<:qiitrntIy  conclude  that  all  th<!  docu- 
ments of  this  nature  were  intended  to  sen-e,  and  did 
actually  s<-rv(?,  as  ihe  ba<^is  of  the  king's  "  declara- 
tior  "  to  parliament  in  1536.  They  arethcf^^w/^r/tfj 
of  his  "  late  visitation." 

The  singular  want  of  honesty  in  this  assurance  to 
parlt^tment  is  >ipp.ircni.  Ilcnry  professed  to  go  by 
the  evidence  of  his  visitors*  Their  txmtpcrta  included 
the  greattrr  monaslenes  with  the  less  in  wholesale 
condemnation.  The  preamble  of  the  act,  passed  on 
the  slrenj^h  of  ih*^  royal  assurance,  however,  declares 
that  in  ihe  larger  monasteries  "thanks  be  to  God 
rrli^inn  is  right  well  kept  and  obsei^'cd.'*  'Y\\f.  Uct 
that  the  greater  monasteries  are  not  spared  in  these 
reports,  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  they  were 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  parliament.  Even 
agairst  the  liii^^i  ;ti]ih<nity  of  Mr.  G;iiEdner  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  "  the  substance  at  least  of  what 
wa&  contained  m  them  yuBS  read  aloud  in  justification 
of  the  intended  measure "+  of  confiscation.     If  the 

cnllrcV  00  Ap  Pkc's  Ictier  of  NoctmW  11,  1535  (\Vrii(bl»  85J1 
and  are  almost  cenainly  In  hii  ImndwrUing.  L^gli  and  Ap  Uice  cin 
be  al6o  nacfttatuorkinilictSlocncof  Nonvich  by  other  Ir^utrs.^xt 
WrJKhi,  81,83  >  R-O.Cram,  CorrM3ExiL,Ni>.-L  14,16, 17,  i&,  fi,  Ac. 

•  S«e  l«tim,  WngM,  $8,  75,  R,  O-  Ctum.  Q^tt.,  xi.,  Nos.  to, 
13,  iS.  i(i,  }[?,  Ac. 

t  Cdcndjr,  >-  Mr.  Gairdncr  (Preface,  xlv,)  ihinks  ihai  ihe 
^A/f^/d  v^'Cro  read  to  t'orljamcnl,  ajiliough  in  the  foIb^rin£  pngo 
(ruiie)lke  1ULC19  iltai  '*ih^  idea  ihnt  the  Kmall  (nona^bierlev  rsilber 
lluu  \\k/e  larnc  were  poriicular  Mbodct  cd  %'tGe  U  not  bome  out  bjr 
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celebrated  "  Black  book'*  ever  existed  (of  which  wc 
no  proof  beyond  the  asscrrtion  of  later  authors) 
u  could  only  have  been  based  upon  the  compcrta  re- 
ports. Such  a  dcicuintuE  uiti^t  Iiave  h^\t.\\  drawn  up 
by  Henry  or  his  minister,  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
it  suppressed  the  suggestions  of  their  agents  against 
the  character  of  the  more  powerful  religious  houses. 
The  niolive  for  sueh  a  suppreasio  veri  is  obvioiu;. 
Wholesale  condemnation  would  have  roused  too 
great  an  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure  and 
have  defeated  its  own  end.  At  the  same  time  the 
expressio  /ahi  in  the  preamble  of  the  act,  which 
[contrary  to  the  contp^rta  of  Crumweirs  agents)  de- 
clared that  "  in  the  great  and  solr?inn  monasteries  of 
the  realm  "  religion  was  well  conducted^  demonstrates 
the  dishonest  purpose  which  actuated  the  framcrs  of 
the  measure.  It  is  proof  positive  of  the  fraud,  by 
which  parliament  was  induced  to  sanction  ihe  appro* 
prialion  of  the  corporate  property  of  the  lesser  mon- 
asteries. 

It  is  well  here  to  note  in  passing  that,  with  very 
trifling  exceptions,  no  accusations  of  the  same  nature 
are  suggested  after  the  bill  had  been  forced  through 
parliament.  This  fact,  when  duly  considered,  seems 
to  show,  that  such  charges  of  immonility  and  incon* 
tinence  were  brought  against  the  religl<nis  for  the 
distinct  object  of  disarming  opposition  and  securing 
the  passing  of  the  measure.  In  subsequent  letters 
and  reports  there  is  hardly  anything  that  can  be  con- 
strued into  a  charge  of  the  gross  nature,  wilh  which 
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f^ytoii,  I-egh.  and  Ap  Rice  delight  to  blacken  the 
reputation  of  monastirry  and  convent  during  their 
first  tour  of  inspection. 

There  is  no  need  lo  admit  that  both  the  letters  and 
n*pf>rlft  of  the  visitors  at  this  period  are  very  damag- 
ing to  the  characters  of  the  monastic  houses.  Still, 
even  accppling  thdr  estimate,  the  proportion  of  the 
well  concluded,  or,  nl  least,  of  those  -igninst  whom 
no  charge  is  suggcslcd^  is  very  much  in  excess  of 
what  is  generally  bcHcvcd.  "There  were  iriany 
monasteries  named  in  these  reports/^  writes  Mr. 
Gairdncr,  '*  against  which  nothing  is  said  ;  and  there 
wert;  more  in  the  dioceses  reported  on  which  are  not 
named  at  all.  So  that  it  may  be  presumed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  visitors  themselves,  not  a  few  of  the 
monastic  houses  were  pure  and  well  govemcdJ'* 
\  So  far,  therefore,  from  two-lhirds  of  the  religious 
being  represented  as  hopelessly  sunk  in  vice  ard 
immorality,  even  the  visitors' ^^^^tW*- reports  really 
charge  only  a  very  small  minority  with  vice  of  any 

The  form  of  the  con^^erfa  is  the  same  in  each  casc- 
The  name  of  the  house  is  followed  by  a  list  of  mem- 
bers  charged  with  the  immorality,  armnged  under  the 


*  Oitf nttir,  X,,  Pfcf,  xlv.  Of  llie  1 55  iDonnsicrle!  ^vcn  la  tb«r 
Gfm/vrta  (Kp.  364).  ih^rt  tro  43  iMf^iiiM  vhkli  iHiihingnrorse '■ 
aUegcd  ilian  ihc  poMCtbton  of  ccriAin  rdio,  wluch  i^  fuppoicd  10 
trgttc  "mpcrnUion."     " To  judge," says  Mr.  Giirdner  (nole)  **bf 

0tH  9/  /tn  AiwstJ," 
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Iiead  of  private  ant!  personitl  vict%*  or  under  th-lt  of 
incontinence.  Then  arc  given  the  namc5  of  such  as 
desire  to  quit  the  religious  life— a  very  snull  number 
indeed^  even  taking  the  numbers  of  the  king's  agents 
as  corrtct-t  Lastly,  as  a  rule,  the  income  of  the  house 
dnd  the  nnine  of  the  founder  is  stated.  In  many 
instances,  amounnng  to  ne:irly  one-third  of  the  whole 
number,  all  that  the  house  is  charged  with,  is  having 
an  income  or  being  in  possession  of  relics.  Upon 
this  latter  fact,  is  founded  the  vague  charge  of  "super* 
sution/*  No  list  of  the  monks  in  each  house  is  given, 
and  hence,  on  the  face  ot  ihc  document,  no  means  are 
aHorded  of  determining  the  ptoponion  which  the  sup- 
posed guilty  bear  to  the  whole  body.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  furnished  to  support  the  charge 
rnade.  And  m;i]iy  persons  are  involved  in  one  accu* 
satton  or  linked  together  with  one  defamatory  epithet. 
In  many  instances,  moreover,  a  considerable 
number  of  charges  are  laid  against  many  members 
of  a  monastery.  If  anything  approaching  an  inquiry 
were  made  into  these  cases,  weeks  must  have  been 
occupied  in  the  investigation.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Gaird- 
ner  says,  "they  (the  int^uiries)  could  not  have  been 


•  Mr.  Ctlrdner,  i ,  Pref.  iliil,  sayg,  "  In  sAme  ca^es  even  ti»e 
l^ftnaoflbe  occuulLon  mx/  Eh:  mere  or  Icjui  dcccpUVf;  *'  (itmr). 
"The  term  'incest/ for  irutancc.  was  Applied  10  ili«  crime  of  hAvin; 
MKual  inicrCoisr««  with  a  nun ;  and '  todomy/   la  very  ^any,  doubt- 

1  In  ttrc  uhulcof  the  "  Cofiipciadium  Conjpcrlorum"  of  Lcgh 
snd  Lavion  for  ilic  pro^jnccof  York,  ^c.,ih«rcftre  ct^y  5c  men  and 
tiAc  woiiLcn  rejjrcjKiued  u  willing  [o  AbanJ^  [he  religious  life. 
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very  judicially  conducted."  The  visitors*  own  loners 
show  how  they  hurried  From  house  to  house,  ai^d  knd 
mnny  other  things  to  search  out  and  inquire  into 
brrsidcs  the  morals  of  monks  and  nuns.  It  is  reason* 
ably  certain,  tht^refore,  that  the  lists  contained  in  the 
comperta  are  founded  merely  upon  vague  mmciirsp 
helped  out  by  the  prurient  imaginations  of  Layton 
and  Lcgh.  "As  to  ihe  monks/'  writes  the  highest 
authority  on  the  state  papers  of  this  time,  "  we  can 
well  believe  that  reports  first  originated  in  some  cases 
from  the  malice  of  neighbouring  pn*prietors,  between 
whom  and  them,  as  monastic  chronicles  show,  there 
were  apt  to  be  frequent  disputes.  Thu>%  Edward 
Bestncy  writes  to  Crumwcll  about  a  'little  religious 
house  named  Bygyn  in  the  town  of  Fordham,'  with 
only  two  inmates,  a  prior  and  a  canon,  one  of  whom 
was  old  and  like  to  die<  Crumwell,  it  seems,  had 
encourfiged  Bcstney  'to  spy  ojt,'  he  does  not  say 
what,  but  apparently  anything  that  might  be  for  his 
own  advanlagf^;  and  he  accordingly  insinuatt;s  that, 
the  house  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  king's  hand^  foi 
the  'cnortnilirs  '  of  ils  two  inmate?)  and  adds  that 
ihe  house  nnd  lands  both  lay  so  conveniently  .idjoin- 
ing  to  his  own  lands  that  he  should  very  much  like  to 
have  the  farnui  Was  it  after  a  full  and  judicial 
inquiry  tli-nt  the  visitors  found  sf>me  minor  form  of 
impurity  established  against  bolh  the  dwellers  in  this 
house,  one  of  them  by  report  being  an  old  man  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave  ?  "• 

•  Calrnd^f,  jr,,  Prff5>«  lUiL    For  Ihe  fact*  M  Vol,  rx..  No. 
761,  i»d  Vol  1.,  No.  i44> 
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In  several  instances  besides  tlie  one  given  above, 
it  is  quite  clear  from  the  comperta  itself,  ihat  mere 
idle  rumour  must  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
charge.  Maliciou!*  reports,  also,  fosltired  if  rot 
suggested  by  the  visitors,  ever  anxious  to  further 
Crumwell's  inieniions,  were  the  sole  ba?iis  of  grave 
£LCCusaliors.  This  is  seen  more  clearly  in  the  com- 
perta  of  Legh  and  Ap  Rice  than  in  those  of  Layton 
and  Legh,  Ap  Rice,  for  example,  writes  to  Crum- 
ttTll  wiih  regard  to  the  visitation  of  Bury  St.  Kd- 
mund,  which  in  conjunction  with  Lcgh  he  made  in 
November,  1535. 

"Please  it  your  mastership,  forasmuch  as  I  sup- 
pose  you  will  have  suit  made  unto  you  touching 
Bury,  ere  we  rcturrii  1  thought  convenient  to  atlvcr- 
tisc  you  of  our  proceedings  there  and  also  of  the 
fomperies  of  the  same/^*  He  then  proceeds  to  say, 
that  they  could  find  nothing  against  the  abbot's 
character,  except  that  he  was  much  at  his  country 
house,  was  fond  of  dice  and  cards  and  did  not 
preacli.  **Also  he  seemcth  to  be  addict  to  the 
maintaining  of  such  superstitious  ceremonies,  as  hath 
been  used  heretofore,"  As  "  touching  the  convent, 
we  could  gel  little  or  no  reports  among  them, 
although  wc  did  U5e  much  diligence  in  our  exami* 
nations,  with  some  other  argumenls  gathered  o( 
their  examinations,"  And  they,  therefore,  conclude 
'*that  they  had  confederated  and  compacted  before 
our  coming  that  they  should  disclose  nothing/' 
•  Wright,  8s* 
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"And  yel  it  is  confessed  and  proved  ihal  tticrc  was 
here,  sjch  frequence  of  women  coniinR  and  resorting 
lo  ihis  monastery  as  lo  no  pUcc  more.  .  litre  de- 
part of  lliem  that  be  under  age  upon  eiglil,  and  of 
I  hem  that  be  above  age  upon  five  would  depart  if 
ihey  might,  and  ihcy  be  of  the  best  sort  in  the 
house  and  of  best  learning  and  judgment.  The 
whole  number  ol  the  convent  before  we  came  was 
60  saving  0[ic  and  besides,  three  that  were  at 
Oxford/" 

The  comperifs,  which  these  visitors  sent  their 
master  after  ackno^vledging  that  they  could  "get 
lillte  or  no  reports,  although  using  much  diligence  in 
their  examinations/*  fortunaicly  exist-  Th^-y  are  in 
the  handwriting  of  Ap  Kice  himself.  The  abbot  is 
charged  wiih  being  fond  of  cards  and  dice  and  not 
doing  his  duty  in  preaching.  It  is  added,  that  he 
delights  in  frequenting  the  houses  of  women,  &€,• 
Ap  Rice  confessed  in  the  very  letter,  with  which 
these  comperies,  oritur  in  his  own  hand,  were  sent, 
that  tliere  was  nothing  but  vague  report  against 
Abbot  McUord's  character.  After  this,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  nine  of  his  rdigious  arc  bracketed 
together,, IS  "  defamed  of  incontinence  from  too  great 
intercourse  with  women,"  and  three  others  "iiie  n?- 
ported"  (falemur)  guilty  of  other  faults.  Finally, 
the  comper/a  adds:  "  Therfc  is  a  grave  suspicion 
that  the  abbot  and  convent  had  agreed  together  not 
to  tcU  anything  against  themselves,  for  though 
"  ^'  Caudct  mulicrurn  conlubcrnio." 
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report  sfiys  the  monks  here  live   licentiously,  sliil 
there  never  was  less  confessed  to.'** 

From  this  instance,  and  others  that  could  be 
given,  it  must  he  allowed  that  the  compertcs  aio 
merely  a  coileclzun  of  reports,  Ultras  or  malicious 
informations*  They  cannot  seriously  be  considert^d 
AS  any  evidence  of  the  moral  Mate  of  the  moEi^stic 
houses.  It  U  a  curious  revelation  of  the  bias  of 
Crumwell's  agents  that  Ihcy  suspect,  all  monks 
ai;ainst  whom  they  coutd  leani  no  ill,  of  having 
-iigreed  together  to  conceal  everything.!  This  deLer- 
mination  to  see  nothing  but  c\"il  should  surely 
throw  discredit  on  llic  ex  farft  reports  contained 
in  the  comperfa  documents.  The  same  spirit  is 
evinced  in  the  letters  the  visitors  addressed  to  Crum- 
well  at  various  stages  in  their  progress  and  which 
were  doubtless  sent  with  their  rrports  or  somperta^ 
which  we  no  longer  possess.  Layton,  for  instance, 
-on  his  way  to  meet  Legh  at  Lichfitrld  visits  a  Gilber- 
linc  convent  at  Chiksand,  in  Bedfordshirc.J  Here 
"  they  would  not  in  any  wise  havt^  admitted  me  as 
visitor/'  he  writes,  "  but  I  would  not  be  so  answered, 
iind  visited  them."  From  none  of  the  sisters  was  he 
^blc  to  find  out  anything  amiss,  but  on  the  report  of 
"  one  old  beldame  '^  he  accu^ed  iwo  of  the  eighteen 

t  JtiJ.yig.t  Thd/^rii  "Htiain  hie  coUigimrftiMpicJoconfctlera' 
llcnis  ct»urii  «A&eijl  17  iiutiii.'io/'  IkUsworiA :  "Et  lUic  HuUittH 
«jam  au^icio  \clL<tncn»  confcdci^Lioub  juiil  quum  Catct  18 
namcTO,  nihil  umea  conJcssum." 

J  Wfighi.  91. 
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nuTife  vi  incontm^Mice,  In  the  same  letter,  Leicester 
abbfy  is  declared  to  be  '*  confederate  and  nothing 
will  confess/'  "The  abbot/' Layton  says,  "is  an 
honest  man,  and  docth  very  well,  but  he  hath  here 
the  inost  obstinate  and  factious  canons  that  ever 
I  knew."  "This  morning/'  he  continues.  "I  will 
object  against  divers  of  them  the  'grossest  of 
crime,'  ^i  sic  specialiter  dcsccndcte,  which  I  have 
le^imed  of  others  (but  none  of  tht^m).  What  1  shall 
find  I  cannot  icW*  "If  this  method  were  put  in 
praetict?  generally,"  says  Mr,  Gairdner,  "how  niut?h 
would  have  been  taken  for  confession?  Perhaps 
sitt'ncc  ill  some  i^nses/'*  Certainly  it  would  only 
have  been  reasonable  to  expect,  that  Doctor  Luyton 
would  havp  taken  some  time  to  inquire  into  the 
parlicuUr  charges  of  so  grave  a  nature  against  the 
character  wf  iht?  AusIiti  canons,  who  strenuously 
denied  them.  He  expressly  states^  however,  in  the 
letter,  that  he  was  starting  the  same  morning  for 
LichReld.t 

By  such  mr^thods  of  procedure,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  royal  agents  succeeded  in  doing  Henry's 
will  and  strnding  in  ?i  bail  report  whert;  others  failed. 
Thus  by  the  king's  direction,  bishop  Gardiner  along 
with  Fitzwilliam  visited  Chettsey  abbey  shortly 
before  the  genera]  vistutlon.     They  found  nothing 

•  CnTcnthf.K,,  Purf.iliv. 

t  Wright,  93:  ''Tliia  morninjt  w«  depart  low.inl*  UclifidJ 
cHarch,"  Jtc,  "and  &oni  ihencV'  ^^'  ^o'  oihcr  examples  of 
Ihp  mpulit;  of  ihe  vIsiTorV  pni£;rrt»,  *«  Weight,  7J,  utiJ  L:^yvt^\y% 
Jc1tcr»  A»  to  SuMCNr  Somencl,  (fi:c-,  in  R«  0,  Ciuru.  Cnrr.,  Vol,  ex. 
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wrong.  Legh  and  Ap  Rice,  however,  succeeded  in 
manufacluring  comferia  for  ihat  esiablisbnit-nt  as  foul 
as  what  they  su^gr^st  for  many  another  monastery. 
The  way  in  which  the  vt^iliiis  hUckt-n  Uic?  good 
name  of  convents  by  ugly  epiihets  in  ihc-lr  letters 
to  th*-ir  master,  can  he  seen  in  one  from  I-egh  and 
Ap  Rice,  whilst  on  their  tour  in  the  Eastern  counties, 
Crabhouse  i«  callecJ  "a  Itrwd  cuni^ry/'  bcLause  the 
,nun3  have  sold  aomc  lands  to  a  Mr.  Conisby,  And 
yet  th!s  samt?  convent,  a  ye^r  later.  Is  declared  to  be 
in  a  good  state,  and  the  nuns  "all  of  good  fame  and 
conversation"* 

\nS}^zccmpsria  of  the  visitors,  allcntion  also  should 
be  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  charges  briiught.  The 
greater  number  arc  accused  of  secret  and  personal 
sins,  which  could  hardly  have  been  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry. Such  must  cither  have  been  the  creation  of  the 
visitors*  imagination,  the  result  of  malicious  tale- 
bearing or  the  record  of  (he  sclf-accusations  of  the 
religious  themselves.  A  wide  opinion  has  prevailed 
in  the  paM»  that  confessions  of  conscience-stricken 
monks  and  nuns  exist  in  abundance,  Upon  these,  it 
h;is  been  thought,  the  chief  part  of  the  comnns- 
sloncrs*  reports  are  based.  Thisnotionis  altogolher 
false.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertaiiirtl,  no  such  con- 
fessions or  self -accusal  ion  5  are  in  existence^f     It  is 

•  R.  0»  Exclicqucr  Q.  R.  Mi«clL  Supprcs.iion  Tapers,  \Y 

t  Wfighc,  in  ills  preface  to  iho  CamJcn  Society  Volume,  p,  vi,, 

say*!,  "I  ihink  ihai  even  tbc  varinus  lUt*  nf  ilic  (nnifSihrn vA  the 

mntiU  and  nuns  o(  ihc  Mvcfal  rcligiom  liouics,  cntiilcJ  c&mprrl<i. 

and  pfcwrvcd  in  maruEscript.  cu^hi  to  tc  made  puMk."    To  coll 
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true  thai  the  king  declared  to  the  Linculnshire 
rcbclft  that  "there  be  no  houses  suppressed  where 
God  was  well  scrv^d^  but  wliere  vice,  mi^chit^f,  and 
abomination  of  living  was  u^ed,  and  thai  doth  well 
appear  by  (heir  amn  confession^  subscribed  mih 
their  own  hands,  m  the  time  of  their  visitations."* 
There  is  also  the  account  written  in  Elizabeth's 
rcignj  which  refers  to  the  supposed  "confessions." 
"  Let  \he  horrible  history  of  their  dark,  dreadful,  and 
most  devilish  doings,"  it  says,  '*  which  were  notified 
taking  Henry  VIIK,  and  after  to  the  parliament 
liou5c  bythcrcportof  the  visitors  returning  from  their 
visitations  of  abbeys,  and  the  monks  and  nuns  them- 
selves in  their  own  confessions,  subscribed  with  tlieir 
own  hands,  be  a  proof  thereof ;  which  being  registered 
in  -1  black  hook  might  more  justly  be  called  Doonji*- 
day,"  These  last  statements,  however,  were  pro* 
bably  made  upon  the  strength  of  ihc  king's  declara- 
tion- There  is  absolutely  no  record  of  any  such 
self*accusa lions  subscribed  by  ihe  UiinieA  i)f  ibc 
offenders.  Moreover,  the  letters  of  the  visitors  and 
their  comfcrics  prove  inconleslably,  that  they  did 
not  base  the  charges  they  so  Ireely  made  tspon  any 
sucli  eonfcsftlons. 

The  king's  declaration  goes  for  nothing,  Henry, 
as  has  been  well  said,  told  the  truth  when  it  suited 
his  purpose.     If  he  really  possessed  tht-sc  confer* 

tlie  ^ni/cria  hy  the  OMtnc  of  cai^isssi^mi  \%  to  conv^  an  cnilidy 
iolM  ftnd  miflEeai^mf;  \di^  xa  the  rcudon  of  Mr  Wng^tta  prcbicc. 
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sions,  which  must  have  been  large  and  bulky  docu- 
ments^ why  were  ihey  not  wiJely  pubhshed  ?  Why 
ts  it  that  no  one  has  ever  set  eyes  upon  them  but 
himself  ?  How  could  ihey  have  so  eompletely  disap- 
peared ?  There  are.  it  is  true,  one  or  two  50*callcd 
"confessions,"  Bui  these  belong  to  a  subsequent 
pcriodj  and  were  made  when  the  religious  were 
being  compelled  10  surrrnder  their  houses  into  the 
king's  hands-  Even  these,  contain  only  general  and 
vajjue  self-accusation*i  of  *'  voluplunus  living.'^  They 
were  evidently  drawn  up.  not  by  the  religious  but  by 
the  royal  commissioners,  who  i^sw  appear  not  to  h^ve 
hesitated  to  aign  the  document  with  the  names  of 
the  monks.*  Of  these  so.called  confessions,  the 
best  known  is  that  of  the  monks  o(  St,  Andrew's, 
Northampton.f  O"  ''^f  f^^-e  nt  it,  this  kngthy 
document  was  composed,  not  by  the  conscience- 
stricken  monks,  but  by  those  who  came  to  turn 
them  out  of  their  home  and  take  possession  of 
their  properly-  When  compared  with  another 
similar  document  from  Westac^e^  it  would  seem 
tc  be  merely  one  of  a  ^r^neral  type  made  use 
of  by  the  commissioEiers.  In  fact,  the  king's 
odicer   acknowledge*   this.     "Although,   my  good 

•f^-i  the  ^ocnmcnt  relaiina:  lo  Wcsiacw  (3lh  Rept.  Dq^ 
Keeper.  Ai>p.  li..  p.  48)  U  of  the  wme  general  form  3Ji  thai  fnr  St, 
An"!rew"«,  Nnrthuizipton, 

t  Fiiat  printed  by  Wc*v«r,  |>p-  106-1 10,  It  Js  &  moai  verl-os* 
dod-imoor,  made  in  lie  pr*«enco  of  Legh  *n(!  Layioti,  Fuller, 
■*  Church  HtsL,"  eil.  i8is>p.  %^\  gives  tiie  dmkc  pawa^ea.  It 
hu  been  veil  tJc^L  «idi  by  Canon  Dixop. 
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lord/'  he  writes,  "  there  wanted  here  (Norihamplon) 
some  pari  of  ihc  occasions  €ompTcliL-ndt--d  in  the 
submiEsion  of  the  late  monastery  of  Wcstacrc  .  •  • 
yet  fiHind  wr  htrro  .  .  .  Mjflii:ir^«l  t^iiciiij^h  for  llit"  M- 
fiiling  of  tile  submission,  that  now  we  send  your 
lord^ihip  in  the  place  of  the  other  that  waiitcd,  so  »s 
by  the  variety  of  occasions  this  ^o^i  in  the  more 
part  or  all  '\s  alltfred  from  the  other  in  mafter,  ss  hy 
the  perui^ing  thereof  your  lordship  shall  well  perceive, 
which  I  humbly  bt^eech  yoii,  that  it  may  like  you  to 
do.  And  although  it  shall  seem  tcdiousj  or  the  over- 
rcraditig  UTtworthy,  yet  it  \s  the  best  I  could  do,  and 
1  had  the  good  will  to  have  made  the  better"  U  I 
could,  .  "  Sir,  these  poor  mcai  have  not  spared 
to  corfess  the  truth,  as  you  shall  well  perceive, 
whereby,  in  my  poor  mind,  ihey  deserve  the  more 
favour,  and  I  daresay  in  their  heans  think  them- 
selves rather  to  have  mcrilcd  pardon  by  their 
ignorance,  than  praise  or  laud  for  their  form  of 
living."  He  then  contludes  by  saying: — "  Sir,  we 
have /'"tf^^wrf  with  the  poor  men  (or  tiielr  pensions 
as  easily  to  the  king's  charges  and  as  much  to  his 
grace's  honouras  wc  could  devise."  He  addsahopc 
that  his  father's  request  for  the  lands  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Mallyng  may  be  favourably  entertained.* 
Another  letter,  about  the  same  matter,  was  written  by 
Layton  and  the  other  commissioners  to  Crumwcll. 
*'  Tlie  humble  submission  of  the  prior  and  convent," 

•  Wrigh:,  71,  dated  March  j.    The  surrender  ««  signed  on 
Miicb  'Dd,  1538  (Dc^.  Keeper  Rep.  d,  Kch  17J). 
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it  says.  '*wjil  be  we  suppose  to  the  king's  honour 
Lnd  contenui ion,  referring  our  dohig  and  diligE^nce 
therein  to  your  judgment.''  It  is  well  here  to  notet 
that  in  1535  1-ayton  had  writu-n  from  Northampton, 
where  he  was  on  his  visitation  :— *'  the  prior  now  is  a 
bachelor  of  divinity,  a  great  husbond  and  a  good 
clerk,  and  pity  it  is  that  ever  he  came  there.  If  he 
were  promoted  to  a  belter  thing,  AnA  the  king's 
grace  would  take  it  into  his  h^inds,  ?o  might  he 
recover  all  the  lands  ixgmn  which  the  prior  shall 
never.  In  my  return  out  of  the  Norths  1  will  attempt 
him  so  to  do  \\  it  be  your  pleasure,*'  Ap[];i[rjitly 
the  attempt  was  not  made  till  later,  when  the  so* 
called  confession*  was  extracted  from  him  and  his 
community.  What  was  thought  of  its  reni  purport 
may  be  judged  from  ihe  fact  thai  pensions  werir 
arranged  for  all  the  religious.  The  prior^  aftor 
having  been  pensioned, t  was  made  first  dean  of  the 
newly-created  see  of  Peterborough,  The  history  of 
this  so-called  '*  confession/'  in  reality  the  concoction 
of  Crumwell's  agents,  will  speak  for  itself.  It  has 
often  bet:n  qjoied  as  one  of  the  most  damning 
pieces  of  evidence  against  the  monastic  institutions, 

•  The  "  confcMion  "  may  be  seen  in  thfl  H-  O-  Smi«  Paperw  (19 
H.  Vin.J,  Bfix  V-50,  ][  It  dnicf)  ^luFch  I-  \Vc  may  rpif?,  however, 
ibftl  lb»  is  ctity  ;i  ^i^iy  niudc  uiipuiciiLl/  Ja  Ihc  early  |mri  cjf  llis 
ijlh  ccniu/j-i  The  hody  and  »i>;naiurM  ore  in  ihc  &amc  hand- 
wmmg.  H  may  le  adJed  ihat  ihe  icul  wjircnJcr,  as  it  appffin  en* 
r^llcfl  on  iJie  CiOhC  Koll  (Roi.  CUuh,  /y  H.  VIll.,  [jais  a,  m.  r),U 
%  ioIaIEj  <3ilIcicnL  documcni ;  being  a  mrrcn Jcr  la  Ihc  gencml  foim- 

t  K>  O,  Acf.  Off.  MUc.  Ui;^.,  t^t^  U  17. 
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And  its  reproduction  has  generally  been  accompanied 
wilh  the  irsinuAiion  that  ihere  are  more  of  the  same 
kind.  As  far,  however,  as  is  known  at  prrscnt  this 
and  its  prototype  of  Wesiacre,  composed  and 
adapted  to  altered  circumstances  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  same  royal  commissioners,  are  the  only  docu- 
ments oi  ihc  kind. 

The  (omperta  documents,  therefore,  cannot  be 
considered  as  representing  "  confessions  "  of  vicious 
life  on  ihe  part  of  the  monks>  They  are  in  reality 
only  the  biassed  and,  probably  in  many  instances, 
baseless  judpimenis  of  men  who  c-amc  to  report  evil. 
By  far  the  larger  number  of  cbargcs  contained  in 
the  "reports"  are,  as  has  been  said,  of  secret  and 
personal  vice,  wi"iic:h  conid  not  have  been  easily 
matter  of  examination.  The  other  accusations,  in 
the  fotnperia  and  letters  of  the  king's  visitors,  refer 
some  few  to  drunkenness^  one  or  two  to  supposed 
theft,  an  insignificant  number  to  unnatunil  enTiit? 
and  the  remainder  to  incontinence.  Under  this 
latter  head,  the  total  number  of  religious  charged 
in  all  the  known  letters  or  reports  bears  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  entire  body  of  religious  at 
that  time  in  England.  In  ihe  €cnif>eri4i  and  letters^ 
which  report  as  to  the  monasteries  of  a  cotisider-ibic 
portion  of  England,  scarcely  350  monks  and  nuns 
are  named  as  guittv  of  incontinence.*  In  the  same 
districts   the  religious  must  have   numbered   many 

*  This   number  fncludn  ihos«  fiAiiD«<1  In  th«  virloia  MSS. 
tompttia.  Bole's  priaied  pnition,  and  xht  ktien  of  ilic  viiJiorm. 
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ihousandg.  Of  these  350,  more  than  3  third  part 
can  be  ideiUified  as  having  subsequently  received 
pensions  upon  the  dissnlullon  of  their  houses,  a  fact 
which  even  Burnet  would  consider  as  disproving  the 
ch;irge  in  ]heir  regard.*  Of  dn^  t^iitire  nuinher  of 
convents  of  women  visited  and  reported  upon  by 
Lay  ton  and  Legh  in  the  North ,  they  an?  able  lo  re!nte 
very  little  amtss.  Only  some  twenty*sevcn  nuns  in 
all  art:  charged  with  vice,  ;ind  of  these^  seventeen  are 
known  to  have  been  afterwards  pensioned.  Further^ 
in  iheir  whole  visitation,  extending  over  thirteen 
counties,  they  only  report  thai  some  fifty  men  and 
two  women  are  anxious  to  abandon  the?  religious  life, 
even  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Cnimweirs 
injunctions.  This  latter  fact  would  seem  to  show 
that  in  truth  the  monks  and  nuns  were  well  content 
with  their  life  and  were  not  so  desirous  of  freeing 
themselves  from  their  obligations,  as  is  generally 
believed. 

In  the  case  of  the  nuns  chtirged  with  inconti- 
nence, although  the  accusation  would  seem  to  be 
clear  and  unmistakable,  it  may  often  be  deceptive. 
*'  Even  here  "  (in  the  case  of  such  acctisalions),  says 
Mr  Gairdner,  "we  may  draw  a  false  Inference  a6  to 
the  impurity  of  convents;  for  the  occurrence  may 

'  The  dtflicully  of  identiryinj^  the  rcljgioua  at  this  lime  Js  v«ry 
coiuiderablf.  They  are  variousl/  described  by  iheir  ChrlftLlaUr 
itligious  or  fiurnamcs,  and  often  al^o  by  ihe  nane  of  their  birth* 
pkcc.  Hence  there  is  no  dj^ubt  (hat  ci  greaL  nismber  morfi  T^O^y 
iccdved  peniicta,  bat  rtot  under  ibe  same  name  as  thni  by  whicli 
ihry  arecnicred  in  ibe  ivt/^frf^ 
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have  taken  place  before  ihe  bdy  was  received  into 
the  ccmmtinily-  A  convcnl  was  undoubtedly,  in 
many  cases,  a  convvnicfnt  refuge  for  a  bdy  bf  good 
family  nho  had  disgrac«^d  her^U — a  case  which  we 
have  reason  to  know  was  by  no  means  very  un- 
common."* h  may  be  acknowlcd^td,  that  in  some 
cases  the  chaise  broughl  had  possibly  a  founiiaLion 
in  facL  It  is  more  than  probabic,  however,  ih.it  in 
others  it  is  altogether  misleading.  Thus  we  find  in 
ihc  €0mpcrta.  a  serious  charge  of  incontinence  laid 
against  one  Agne*  Butierfteldj  of  Yeddingham  con- 
vent, in  Yorkshire,  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
Agnes  Butterfield  was  a  nun;  but,  if  so,  it  is  a 
strange  coincidence  that  at  the  time,  there  wras  living 
in  the  convent  a  poor  widow  woman  of  the  same 
name.  The  following  document  shows  this :  *'  Mem. 
— That  there  is  one  old  poor  and  lame  woman  in  the 
said  house  called  Agnes  Butterficld^  who  hath  given 
to  the  prioress  and  convent  certain  chattels  to  have 
a  corrody,  and  she  hath  no  convent  seal  for  the  same, 
but  only  a  promisc,"t  Whether  this  be  the  same 
accused  in  the  cont^crla  or  not,  one  oi  (he  name 
afterwards  was  entered  on  the  pension  list  of  thu 
establishment. 

nara«  of  t  ntin  tvc  xt^A  the  word  ffftn'/t  wc  c^nTtOl  n»»on&bE}' 
doabc  Ui«  truih  of  nn  accusation  wlnch,  il  fiU«,  wouU  lilvo  been  a 
very  tmpriflrni  Hhri."  5^iiTdy  th!:*  niTt  drpcud  pd  thotc  vho  muke 
Hit  2,ccuaiionp  Neither  Li)ton,  Lcgb,  nar  Ap  Rice  mould  Lave 
Jiaiiticdnt  "an  impuJcm  libel "  i\  it  euttc<l  tlicir  purposes, 
t  R*  0.  £xGh«qaer  Q.  R.Suppreuion  Papen,  Vf'- 
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The  comparison  of  the  comperia  documcnts>  also, 
with  previous  and  even  subsequent  vi&iutions,  tends 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  revelations  supposed  to  be 
contained  in  them  and  to  show  haw  1!tdc  they  can 
be  relied  on  as  manifesting  the  moral  state  of  tha 
religious  establish  men  ts,  Thiw  thf^  monjislcries  of 
the  diocese  of  Norwich  were  visited  regularly  and 
constantly  by  the  bishop  from  1514  to  1532.  and  in 
the  acts  of  these  visitations,  which  usually  include 
the  comperia^  is  to  be  found  a  record  of  the  state 
of  rclit^ious  hous^es  in  that  diocese,*  Many  of  these 
monasteries  and  convents  are  the  same,  against 
which^  in  1535,  Henry's  visitors  bring  charges 
of  a  very  serious  nature.  In  several  instances 
bishop  Nicke,  after  examination^  re^stcrs  as  his 
judgment  "all  is  well"  in  1533,  where  Legh  and 
Ap  Rice,  in  1535,  find  much  serious  evil  That  the 
bishop  was  zealous  in  this  duty  of  visitation,  and 
rigorous  in  his  correction  of  what  he  found  out  of 
order,  is  amply  proved  in  his  register.  Thus,  on 
August  TSt,  1532.  the  bishop  sent  his  commissioners 
to  visit  and  report  upon  the  priory  of  Penlney,  After 
examination,  and  on  the  testimony  of  the  entire  com- 
munity of  15  monks,  the  visitors  declare  that  every, 
thing  is  in  a  good  state.  Three  years  afterwards 
Legh  and  his  fellow  lay  grave  charges  against  the 
prior  and  five  of  his  religious.  In  the  latter  case, 
nothing  is  forthcoming  but  the  word  of  two  preju- 
diced and  biassed  agents  ol  Crumwell ;  in  the  former 
*  Bib].  Bod.i  Tajincr  MS&,,  132,  110, 
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w«  have  a  rrcortJ  of  tlie  opinion  of  every  individual 
member  of  the  community  backed  by  that  of  the 
episcopal  dele-gate.  This  is  but  one  in*itancc  o( 
many  that  ml^hi  be  adduced,  in  which  the  evidence 
of  The  episcopal  registers  distinctly  contradicts  that 
of  the  royal  visitors,  z%  to  the  real  state  of  the 
monasteries. 

The  same  contradiction  is  seen  in  the  reports  of 
subsequent  rnyal  commissioners.  In  the  spring  ot 
1536,  or  only  a  few  months  after  the  comferta  were 
composed  by  Crumwcll's  agents,  commissions  were 
issued  to  re-examine  the  monasteries,  with  3  view  to 
the  suppression  of  such  as  were  under  the  annual  value 
of  £^00.  Besides  this,  ihe  visitors  were  to  report 
Upon  "the  number  of  monks,  and  their  lives  and 
conversations/'  ^'Returns  of  the  commissioners/* 
wrices  Mr.  Gairdner,  "for  a  certain  number  of  the 
monasteries  in  five  several  counties,  are  gix'en  iit 
this  volume,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  thesi; 
the  characters  given  to  the  inmates  are  .ilmost 
uniformly  good.  More  remarkable  still,  in  the  return 
for  Leicestershire,  we  find  the  inmates  of  Garendoti 
and  Graccdicu — two  of  the  houses  against  which 
stmie  of  the  worst  comfertes  wrre  found  —  re- 
ported to  be  of  gi}od  and  virtuous  conversation.  The 
country  gcrdemcn  who  sat  on  the  commission  some* 
how  carnc  to  a  very  different  conclusion  from  that  o\ 
Drs.  Laylon  and  Lcgh."*  These  cotmiry  gentle' 
men,  be  \X  remarked,  were  "some  of  the  leading  mi 
•  Calendar,  i.,  PftL  ilv. 
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in  each  county/'  How  the  king  apprcointed  ihU 
good  rcporl  m^j-  be  undtrrslood  by  tlir  k^llL^r  of  one 
of  the  commissioners,  George  GyfTard,  written  on  19 
June,  1536,  from  the  monaster)'  of  G^rcndon,  wliilst 
on  this  very  tour  of  inspeclion.  *'  And,  sir/'  he  says 
to  Crcmwell,  "  forasmuch  as  of  laCc  my  fcllrsws  ami 
I  did  write  unto  Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Augmenta- 
tions in  favour  of  the  abbey  of  St.  James,  and  the 
ntjnnery  of  Catcsby^  in  North  am  plonshire,  which 
letter  he  showed  unto  the  king's  highness  in  the 
favour  of  those  houses,  where  the  king's  highness 
xas  dispfcttsedf  as  he  said  to  my  servant,  Thomas 
Harper,  saying  that  it  was  like  that  we  had  received 
re^'ards  Tv/iich  caused  i4s  to  Torite  as  we  did.  which 
might  put  me  in  fear  to  writi;.  Notwithstanding,  the 
sure  knowledge  that  I  have  had  always  tn  your 
indifference,  givL^th  me  boldnesh  to  write  to  you  in 
the  favour  of  the  house  of  Walstroppc,  The  governor 
thereof  is  a  very  good  hitsbond  for  the  house  and 
well  beloved  of  all  the  inhabitants  therunCo  adjoin- 
ing, a  right  honest  man,  having  eight  religious 
persons^  being  priests  of  right  good  conversation 
and  living  religiously,  having  such  ciualitiesof  virtue, 
as  we  have  not  found  the  hke  in  any  place;  for 
there  is  not  one  religious  person  there  but  that  ihey 
can  and  do  use  either  embroidering,  writing  books 
with  very  f;iir  hand,  making  their  own  gaimeuls, 
carving,  painting,  or  graving*  The  house  without 
any  scandal  or  evil  fame,  and  stands  in  a  waste 
ground,  very  solitary,  keeping  such  hospitality  thai 
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except  by  singular  good  provision  it  could  not  be 
mainUined  with  half  as  much  land  more,  as  they 
may  spend,  such  a  number  of  the  poor  inhabitants, 
nigh  thrrcijiitii,  dally  relieved  that  wo  have  not  seen 
the  like,  having  no  more  lands  than  they  have,  God 
be  even  my  ji^dgc,  that  1  write  unto  you  ihe  truths 
and  no  otherwise  to  my  knowledge,  which  very  pUir 
alone  ciiuses  me  lo  wrriie."* 

It  hns  been  poinied  out  that,  besides  ihe  chnr^es 
contained  in  ihc  c&mpcria  ol  the  visitors,  the  letter* 
of  Crumw<:irs  agents  also  contain  a  variety  of  accu- 
sations against  religious  persona  and  houses.  Some 
of  ihese  choice  stories,  reflecting  on  the  character  of 
the  monastic  establishments,  have  been  told  and 
retold  by  hostile  writers,  as  typical  illustrations  of 
the  natural  tendency  of  ihc  religious  modr  of  lifo. 
One  or  two  of  the  best  known  may  now  be  examined. 
At  the  outset  we  may  note  that,  like  the  rest  of  such 
chargeSj  no  evidence  Is  offered  in  substanti;ition  of 
their  lruth>  jNo  inquiry  was  apparently  made,  and 
no  depositions  of  witnesses  are  forthcoming.  As  -n 
rule,  therefore,  the  stories  have  lo  lie  tertted  on  their 
own  merits,  and  usually  they  will  be  found  to  depcm 
entirely  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  navMior 

An  example  very  often  given,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  typical  oi  the  depravity  pn-v;iThng  among  the 
monks,  is  that  of  the  prior  of  the  Crosi^cd  friars  in 
London.  This  relij-ious,  '*at  the  dissoltnton,  th* 
watchful  emissaries  of  Crumwcll  caught  infiagyanti 
•  Wfijihi,  136. 
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drlirio,  ;incl  down  «it  onc<r  went  ihc  king's  hammer 
upon  the  cornjpi  liitle  brotherhood/'* 

This  oh-told  story  is  founded  on  a  letter  of  one, 
[olin  Barlelot.  to  Thomas  Crumwcll-t  The  writer 
certainly  says  that  he  so  caught  llic  prion  In  the 
first  place,  however,  the  circumstances  arc  unlikely. 
Tilt"  timr,  whrn  the  offence  against  good  morals  was 
said  to  have  been  committed,  was  eleven  o'clock  in 
(he  day  on  a  Friday,  in  Lent.  Then  Bartelot 
himself  admits  that  to  keep  him  quiet  the  prior 
giivt.'  him  £y^,  and  pruiniscfl  him  mort^  "  by  his 
bill  obligatory."  This,  35  Mr.  Wright  concedes,  "  i* 
not  greatly*'  10  the  wttne^'s  credit.  The  prior, 
however,  luckily  did  not  pay  and  Barlelot  sum* 
ironed  him  before  the  lord  chancellor.  This  judj^, 
having  heard  the  case,  not  only  decided  against  ihr 
accuser,  "making  tlie  premisses  to  be  heinoas 
robbery,"  but  told  him  he  deserved  to  be  hanged.  He 
further  ordered  him  to  refund  the  blackmail  which 
he  had  already  levied  upon  the  unfortunate  prior. 
This  is  absolutely  all  llie  evidence  in  existence,  upon 
which  so*ca]lcd  history  has  founded  its  accusation 
against  the  character  of  the  prior  of  the  London 
Crossed  friars.  As  far  <ls  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves, they  are  decidedly  against  the  accuser  This 
judgment  of  the  matter  is  somewhat  sustained  by  the 

*  ■*  Old  and  New  London,"  Tl^ombtiry,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  t^%.  TIac 
Btory  ia  also  given  in  Burnet,  cd.  Tocock.  in,  p,  385, 

f  Wnghi.  59,  The  alitor  say* :  "His  (BArutol'i)  lrain«ciion 
wtih  1I1C  prior  b  not  ^rc^nly  10  ih  Cfcdii,  ^ind  lIjc  cljanccllof 
ajipc«r«  to  l^vc  formed  no  very  unjust  (>i^lma:i  oE  Jiim." 
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fact,  lh;it  itie  yiiin  of  this  liousf  *'  was  reported  by 
the  visilors  of  the  religious  houses  to  lord  CrumwcU 
as  a  man  of  inQfft-'nsivtf'Hfe,"* 

Another  slor^'  consUntly  repeated,  and  whicli  has 
ccrtjiiiily  \\o\  been  allowed  to  suffer  loss  by  repeti- 
tion, afFccts  the  good  name  o£  the  Premonatratcnsian 
abbey  of  Langdon  in  Kent. 

This  accusation  15  also  connected  In  dome  measure 
with  Ciumwell's  serv'ant,  John  Bartclol,  who  was  told 
by  chancellor  Audley,  that  for  his  pari  in  regard  to 
the  prior  of  the  Crutched  friars  "  he  was  worthy  to 
be  hanged."  Layton,  ever  '^so  eloquent  in  accusa- 
tions" according  to  his  fellow-coniniissloner  Legh, 
who  knew  him  so  well,  tells  the  story.t  Froude 
declares,  wiihout  ihe  slightest  grounds,  that  it  was 
'*  ihc  more  ordinary  csperiinces  of  the  commis* 
sioners/'J  The  letter  describes  how  Layton  skilfully, 
catight  that  "  dangerous,  desperate,  and  hard; 
knave,"  the  abbot  of  Langdon,  The  man  Darted 
and  other  servants  were  left  to  watch  the  outei 
doors  of  the  abbey  house  while  Layton  went 
thp  door  of  the  abbot's  lodging,  Nol  geuinj 
any  answer  to  his  knocking  "saving  the  abbot'j 
little  dog  thatr  within  his  door  fast  locked,  bayi 
and  barked,"  he  broke  it  open  with  apo]e-.ixe,  foimi 

*  *' Monaitk-oii  "  vi.,  p.  1586.  EiJmuiid  StictUm  was  ihi^itAme 
of  the  fdor  wlw,  on  ApfU  17,  1534,  subscribed  lo  lIic  royii 
Bupr«macy. 

t  Wnghit  75.    Mr-  Wright  Unds  the  Blory  "sin^Iaily  ludi* 
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quite  handy.  He  entered  alone,  but  with  his  polc- 
-ixe,  for  fear  of  the  abbot.  Darirlot.  ^uartiiTig  ihc 
outlets*  caught  a  woman  running  away  and  took 
her  to  Layton,  who,  having  examined  her,  st^nt  her 
onder  her  captor's  charge  to  Dover,  Layton  does 
not  say  ihat  the  abbot  was  at  hi?*  li>dgings  at  all,  but 
his  letter  adds  t  ''I  brought  holy  father  abbot  to 
Canterbury,  and  here  at  Christchurch  I  will  leave 
him  in  prison,"  A  woman's  dress  was  found,  at 
least  Layton  says  so,  in  the  abbol  5  chesty  which 
fact  has  been  ingeniously  rendered  by  Burrct,  to 
serve  hi-s  purpose,  as;  "in  the  abbot's  coffer  ihere 
was  a  h-'ibii  for  her,  for  she  went  for  a  young 
brother"  • 

Accepting  ihe  facts  of  the  letter  as  they  stand, 
what  are  they  apart  from  insinuations,  pleasantry  and 
dressing  up?  That  a  woman  was  caught  running 
away^t  Also,  if  Layton  is  worthy  of  credit,  that  a 
female's  dress,  was  found  in  the  "abbot's   chest." 

•  Banioi,  f.j  p.  307.  LayioTj  in  bU  lertcr  only  says  : — '*  Al  loil 
I  found  her  Apparel  in  tlic  abbot's  coffer."  Ttii^  gluts  as  to  how 
llie  woman  puued  herself  otT  ls  Bui nei't  own. 

t  "  Bill  for  a  conclusion  his  , .  gcni^cvvoman  [>«iirr*d  li^rsiumpfl 
tovrarda  her  aUrtin^  holes  and  there  liarilcU,  watching  ibc  purauit, 
took  ihc  tcnilcr  dunOLKl,  ind  alter  1  had  cxamtned  tier,  to  Dov«t 
there  to  the  mayor  10  *ei  her  in  sorne  cage  or  priion  fcr  vlij  day*." 
This  Li  a.\\  ihc  iciforniilion  vouc^Mfcd.  Uijrlon  is  vriy  citcum- 
sumial  on  acccaaories,  very  sober  or  retic^it  on  tho  main  point; 
hc<loG«  not  even  finy  lU^ii  The  woman  ran  out  of  the  **  abboitef 
lo^pyn^-."  Nutthcr  hccc  nor  heicafier  dt.Kh  lie  »r»  niuch  a«  \\\va  ai 
^vW  itic  cxAminAlLon  elicilcd.  The  sequel  of  [he  slory  in  lold  in 
the  text  :  bow  fur  ii  agrees  with  ilic  b^^nnln;^  ah  imrai«(I  m  lay- 
I0n*4  lighirst,  Tnerrfe»[  \cii],  itic  irotlrr  cau  ju<l£e  for  hlirnelf. 
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The  fact  that  some  of  Crumwell's  own  servants 
were  actually  in  ihe  house  at  the  limr,  and  yet 
"  marvelled  what  (ellcw  "  it  was  who  thus  broke  into 
it  looks  suspicious.  Moreover,  both  Dr.  Laytonand 
Cnimwell  had  a  motive  in  trying  ic  defnmc  the  cha- 
racter ot  ihc  religious,  which  appears  at  the  close  of 
this  very  letter.  "  Notv,"  says  the  zealous  visitor^  "  if 
shaii  tippear  to  gentlemen  of  this  country,  atid  othtfr 
the  £»wirjpw  that  ye  shall  not  deprive  or  visit  but  upon 
subsianlial  groumls,  SurHy  1  suppose  Und  himsdf 
put  it  in  my  mind  thuf^  suddenly  to  make  a  search  at 
the  brginning,   because  no  canon  appeared  in   my^ 

Sifiht." 

In  a  letter  wTitten  the  same  night  (OctobcT  23, 
1535)  from  Canterbury,  Laylon,  after  describing 
ihe  fire  which  took  pl-ine  at  ChriMchurch  on  the  night 
of  his  arrival,  proceeds  to  speak  very  ill  of  Dover, 
Folkestone,  and  Langdnn.  Although  he  gives  the 
worst  possible  character  to  the  abbot  of  the  last- 
n^Tned  monastery,  nothing  is  said  of  the  story  of 
his  capture,  which  he  had  reported  shortly  before. 
In  plate  of  this,  another  accusation  is  substituted 
against  William  Dare,  the  abbot,  who  is  called  *'  the 
drunkeiiest  knave  living,"  The  whole  community 
are,  in  fact,  included  in  one  of  Layton^s  sweeping 
charges  of  immorality.  It  is  strange  that  there  is 
not  the  least  reference,  even  jocose,  to  the  doctor's 
achievement  the  d;iy  previous,  about  which  he  had 
been  so  proud.  Was  it  that,  q\\  reflection,  he  saw 
after  all  he  had  found  out  absalulely  nothing  upon 
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which  to  f^und  an  accusation  against  the  abbot  > 
Did  he  hence  desire  to  substilulc  another  and  a 
more  hearsay  charge  against  his  character?  At 
any  rate  his  motive  was  the  same,  for  he  expressly- 
warns  his  master  to  be  "  quick  in  taking  the  fruits*' 
of  the  doomed  abbey.* 
\  A  fonniyht  later,  November  16,  i^j^s,  three  com- 
'  mi53ioncr3  attended  at  the  chapter  house  of  Langdon 
to  receive  the  surrender.  These  kind's  officer*, 
although  reporting  badly  of  the  abbot's  administra- 
tion, bring  no  graver  charges  against  hini.  On  the 
corlrary,  they  recommend  this  man,  whom  Layton 
had  described  as  mo!)t  immoral  and  "  thedrunkenest 
knave  living,"  for  a  pcnsion.f  This  reward  was 
granted  him  by  the  court  of  Augmentation  for  life, 
or  unti!  such  time  as  he  rcrcrivcd  a  "fitting  eccle- 
siastical benefice."{  If  Layton's  accusations  were 
true  fhe  abbot  could  have  been  got  rid  of  with* 
out  expense  and  without  the  scandal  of  proposing 
to  plac*?  -tuch  a  man  in  cure  of  souls.  This  fact,  if 
f^urly  considered,  should  suffice  to  disprove  Layton's 
insinuations  and  demolish  the  stock  story  tourdc;d 
on  them. 

Further  light  is  (hrowii  on  this  I-angdon  episode  by 
the  '^ase  of  the  two  neighbouring  priories  of  Folke- 
stone and  Dover.  Thcsamccommissioncrs,  who  took 
the  surrender  of  the  former,  were  similarly  engaged  in 
the  case  of  the  two  latter.     The  superiors  of  both  had 

•  Calendar,  ii ,  No,  filSg,  t  ^Vriglii,  89. 

;  R.  O.  Aug.  Off.  Mist,  Bkn.,  13a,  f.  5;, 
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been  reviled  by  Dt-  Layton  in  no  measured  terms. 
Of  bolh,  these  commissioners  speak  wdl.  To  Lay- 
ton  *'  the  prior  of  Dover  and  his  monks  bft  even  as 
others  be,  but  he  the  worst  of  all."  He  charges 
them  all  gtrnerally  with  immorality  and  inconiirc^ncc. 
The  '^  prior  of  Folkeston  also  and  his  monk"  are 
both  guilty  of  unnatural  vice,  when  looked  at  by  rhe 
eyes  cf  this  prurient  man.  To  the  commissioners, 
both  mona&tpries  appear  in  a  very  different  light. 
As  to  the  prior  of  Dover,  "for  his  now  case/'  they 
write,  "divers  ot  the  honest  inhabitants  of  Dover 
show  ihemselves  very  sorry."  In  their  opinion,  also, 
the  prior  of  Folkestone  "  is  a  very  honest  person  and 
no  less  beloved  among  his  neighbours."  Beth  the^ 
priors  arc  pensioned,  like  the  abbot  of  t^ngdon. 
Whether  they  ever  received  what  was  thus  promised 
)S  another  question.  In  the  case  of  the  prior  of 
Folkestone  it  appears  very  doubtful,  since  two  years 
later  he  wrote  thus  to  Crumwrll: — "Ilumlily  be* 
scceheth  your  lordship  to  have  in  remembrance  your 
poor  beaJman  and  daily  oralor  Thomas  Barret  lale 
prior  of  Folkestone,  who  at  your  request  and  motion, 
without  furlhcr  comiscl  or  knowledge  of  my  friends, 
upon  such  promises  as  your  lordship  made  unto  me, 
did  meekly  reaii^n  into  tht^  kin^'&  hands,  and  only 
kept  a  bed,  lacking  both  blanket  and  pillow,  I  am 
now  di'StilNtt?  of  my  vci'j'  living,  and  so  like  to  eon- 
tinue,  having  little  to  succour  me,  nor  no  friend  to 
trust  unto/'* 

•  R.  0.  Sifltc  Paper*,  L  4^0- 
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Another  charge  against  the  character  of  another 
monk  has  been  often  repeated  on  the  authority  of  the 
same  Dn  Layton.  This  visitor,  who  could  write  the 
vilest  accusations  against  a  religious  man  and  then 
add  "it  were  too  long  to  declare  all  things  of  him 
that  1  have  heard,  which  I  suppose  are  true/'*  de- 
clares that  the  prior  of  Maiden  Bradley,  in  Somer- 
set, had  six  children.  Further,  that  his  sons  were 
"  tall  men  waiting  on  him,"  and  that  *'  the  pope, 
considering  his  fragility,  had  given  him  license  in 
writing  sub  plumbo^'*  to  discharge  his  conscience^t 
This  story,  so  utterly  improbable  in  itself,  rests  on  no 
authority  whatever,  but  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  unblush- 
ing Layton.  It  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  the 
prior  Richard  Jennings  was  pensioned  by  the  advice 
of  the  chancellor  and  court  of  Augmentation,}  and 
subsequently  became  rector  of  Shipton  Moyne,  in 
Gloucestershire. 

Something  may  now  be  said  in  reference  to 
accusations  against  the  abbot  of  Wigmore,  an  abbey 
eight  miles  from  Ludlow  in  Herefordshire.  Of  the 
long  document  ^  in  which  the  charges  are  made,  Mr. 
Froude  says : — "  It  is  so  singular  that  we  print  it  as 
it  is  found — a  genuine  antique,  fished  up  in  perfect 
preservation  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  old  world/' I 

•  Wright,  p.  48. 
t  WrishC.  p.  53. 

+  IL  O,  Aug.  Office  Mis.  Bks.,  344,  No.   143.    OrigiaaJ  oE 
grants. 

§  R.  0-,  Stale  Papers,  i.,  475- 
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The  same  author  has  made  choice  of  this  story 
as  one  of  two  specimens,  which  he  believes 
completely  justify  Henry's  measures  against  the 
monasteries.  He  goes  into  rhapsodies  about  this 
"flagrant  case/'  which  he  declares  to  be  "  a  choice 
specimen  out  of  many*'  of  an  abbot  ^  able  to  purchase 
with  jewels  stolen  from  his  own  convent  a  faculty 
to  confer  holy  orders,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  had  been  consecrated  bishop/'  and  to  make 
£ifioo  by  selling  the  exercise  of  his  privilege.  The 
charges  are  to  be  found  in  a  letter  to  Crumwell  from 
one  of  the  canons  of  Wigmore,  named  John  Lee, 
The  articles  are  29  in  number,  and  give  the  worst 
possible  character  to  the  abbot.  He  had  sold  the 
jewels  of  the  monastery  to  pay  for  the  fees  for  his 
consecration.  He  took  fees  for  ordination  and  acted 
as  a  bishop,  on  the  strength  of  the  papal  bulls.  He 
kept  concubines  and  squandered  money  upon  them. 
He  was  very  malicious  and  wrathful,  '^  not  regarding 
what  he  saith  or  doth  in  his  fury."  He  had 
murdered  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  had  purchased  a 
corrody  from  the  abbey,  and  had  consented  to  an- 
other murder  committed  by  his  chaplain.  This 
chaplain,  it  is  added,  is  allowed  to  do  what  he  likes, 
*'  to  carry  cross-bows,  and  to  go  fishing  and  hunting 
in  the  king's  forests,  parks  and  chases,  but  little  or 
nothing  serving  the  choir  as  other  brethren  do, 
neither  corrected  of  the  said  abbot  for  any  trespass 
he  doth  commit,"  Further,  the  abbot  had  not  kept 
the  injunctions  given  by  Dr-  Core  from  the  king,  and 
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Another  charge  againsi  ihe  characler  of  another 
monk  has  been  often  repeated  on  the  auihority  of  the 
sane  Dr,  Layton,  This  visitor,  who  could  write  the 
vilest  accusations  against  a  religious  man  and  then 
add  "it  were  loo  long  to  declare  all  things  of  him 
that  I  have  heard,  which  I  suppose  are  truc/'^  de- 
clares that  the  prior  of  Maiden  Bradley^  in  Somer* 
set,  had  six  children.  Further,  that  his  sona  were 
'*  tall  men  wailing  on  hitn,"  and  ihal  "  tlie  pope, 
considering  hb  fragility,  had  given  him  license  in 
writing  jttS  ^/li/wfc/'  to  discharge  his  conscience.! 
Tliisslory,  so  utterly  improbable  in  itself,  rests  on  no 
authority  whatever,  but  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  unblush- 
ing Laylon,  It  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  Ihe 
prior  Richard  Jennings  was  pensioned  by  the  advice 
of  the  chancellor  and  court  of  Augmentation, t  and 
subsequently  became  rector  of  Sbipton  Moync,  in 
Gloucestershire. 

Something  may  now  be  said  in  reference  to 
accusations  against  the  abbot  of  Wigmore,  an  abbey 
eight  miles  from  Ludlow  in  Herefordshire.  Of  the 
long  document  ^  in  which  the  charges  are  made.  Mr, 
Froude  says : — **  It  is  so  singular  that  wc  print  it  as 
it  is  found — a  genuine  antique,  tished  up  in  perfect 
preservation  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  old  world/' ( 

•  Wrijrhi,  p.  48- 
t  Wright,  p.  s5. 
:  h.  0.  Ai*it'  Office  Mk  Bki.,  ^44.  No.    143,    Originil  of 

S  K.  O^  Siaw  Papon,  I..  475. 

I  $hor[  Studid:,  i.,  "  Dlaolmlon  of  Mnnsmterlcs." 
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placed  the  nomination  of  their  superior  in  the  hands 
of  cardinal  Wolsey.  After  due  consideration,  the 
cardinal  made  choice  of  a  canon  regular  of  Bristol 
for  the  post.  This  was  John  Smarte,  against 
whom  these  grave  charges  were  afterwards  brought 
by  his  subject,  John  Lee,  At  this  date,  he  was 
declared  as  publicly  known  to  possess  the  qualities 
necessary  for  a  worthy  superior.*  Smarte  was  a 
scholar  of.  Oxford  and  a  bachelor  of  divinity  at  that 
university.!  After hiselection  he  was  much  esteemed 
by  the  bishop  of  Hereford^  Charles  Booth,  who 
wrote  to  the  pope  asking  that  the  abbot  might  be 
made  his  suffragan-f  This  request  was  granted. 
He  became  titular  bishop  of  Pavada,  and  acted 
as  coadjutorof  Hereford  from  152610  1535.  During 
the  first  six  years  of  this  period,  he  also  performed 
the  same  office  for  the  diocese  of  Worcester.§  In 
this  capacity,  as  suffragan  bishop,  abbot  John  Smarte 
held  the  usual  diocesan  ordinations,  some  of  which 
(notably  that  in  the  first  year  of  his  office,  1526) 
were  very  great.  The  fact  that  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  had  asked  from  Rome  this  abbot's  nomina- 
tion as  his  suffragan,  disposes  of  the  insinuations 
which  Mn  Froude  makes,  as  to  his  having  purchased 
a  "  faculty"  to  ordain,  ''though  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  had  been  consecrated  bishop." 

■  Reg.  Booth,  Ep.  Herer.  f.  24. 

t  Reg-  Univ.  Oxon.  Boase,  i.,  p.  53.   "  Sm«rie  or  Smeric,  John, 
Reg,  Can.,"  B.A,  1508,  BJJ,  1515. 
I  Reg.  Booth,  f.  95, 
§  Slubbs'  "  Regislruni,"  p.  147. 
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The  accusations  brought  against  his  characl<^r  by 
tht  letter  of  Jolin  Lee  are  more  difficiill  to  meet 
His  appointment  by  Wolsey  as  abbot,  and  ihe  good 
opinion  certainly  (ormeJ  of  tiiin  by  bishop  Bootli, 
are  considerable  evidence  that  Lee's  charge  was 
mallciDus  and  false.  Fortunately,  however,  a  visita- 
tion of  Wigniore  was  ordered  by  bishop  Edward  Fox 
in  the  autumn  of  1536,  aiul  his  injunctions  were 
issued  on  26lh  March  of  the  following  year.*  As 
these  orders  follow  closely  ihe  lines  of  the  charges 
in  Lcc's  letter,  it  is  difficult  to  resiat  the  conclusion 
that  this  exceptional  visitation  was  ordered,  in  conse. 
quence  of  the  canon's  complaints-t  Whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  we  have  in  the  injunctions  (or  Wigmorc, 
entered  in  the  register  of  bishop  Fox»  issued  in  the 
spring  of  1537,  an  independent  judgment  about  the 
slate  of  llie  abbey  and  the  character  of  its  superior. 
As  to  the  charges  of  incontinence  against  him,  Dr. 
Hugh  Coren,  the  vicar  general,  who  held  the  visita* 
lion,  appears  to  have  reported  mere  imprudence  on 
his  part.  The  bishop  only  enjoins  him  to  avoid  being 
too  much  with  women.  That  no  case  had  been 
proved  against  him,  however,  appears  tolefp^bly 
certain  from  the  insertion  of  the  clause  *'  if  there  be 
any"  {st  ^ute  sini)  into  the  body  of  this  injunction. 
He  is  ordered  to  let  the  brethren  know  "  whether  he 
has  redeemed  the  jewels  which  he  has  pledged,"  and 

•  Reg.  FoTt»  Kp.  Hercf.,  L  11. 

i  Ibiif^t  fi  &.  ^y^  tHe  Ling  liut  directed  ibesc  vaitAiLoai  by  hti 
kUcri. 
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to  restore  them  to  the  monastciy.  The  usual  regu- 
lations arc  made  for  the  yearly  accounts  and  for  the 
custody  of  the  monastic  deeds.  The  abbot  is  warned 
to  correct  his  suhjecls  with  mildness  and  not  too 
roughly,  and  the  subjects  on  their  pan  are  waned  to 
be  obedient  in  all  things  Co  their  abbot,  and  lo  look 
upon  the  virtue  of  chastity  as  the  gem  of  the  religious 
life.  Finally  the  abbot's  chaplain,  Richard  Cubley, 
about  whom  Lee  bad  complained  in  h\%  letter^  is 
ordered  to  alterd  the  choir  like  the  rest  of  the 
canons  and  to  desist  from  hunting  and  other 
unmoti^stic  occupations.  Thus,  after  a  careful 
examination,  little  appears  against  the  character 
of  Wi^'Hiore  and  its  abbot,  John  Smarte.  The 
visitation  really  discredits  the  charges  and  base 
insinuations  of  John  Lee.  If  this  examination 
followed  upon  his  complaints  to  CrumwcU,  a<i  we 
have  every  reason  to  suppose,  then  the  injunctions 
must  fairly  be  considered  as  a  verdict  in  favour  of 
the  abbot.  In  any  case,  we  have  in  this  record  a 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  monastery  and  a  judg- 
ment on  the  character  of  its  superior  altof^cther  at 
variance  with  that  presented  in  the  letter  of  the 
discontented  canon. 

In  speaking  of  the  charges  against  monks  in 
general,  reference  must  be  made  to  a  source  from 
which  many  of  the  talcs  of  crime  and  vice  have 
sprung.  A  certiiin  William  Thomas,  who  was  clerk 
to  the  privy  council  in  1549,  wrote  an  acc<Junt  o( 
the  reign  of  Henr)-  VIII.  shortly  after  U^e  accession 
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of  Edward  V!,  It  was  called  *'  the  Pilgrim/*  and 
was  composed  in  Uatian  as  a  defence  of  Ht'tiry's 
character  against  Pietro  Aretino.  To  show  how 
ulterijr  unreliable  (he  whole  account  is,  and  yet  how 
it  has  been  the  storehouse  from  which  subsequent 
writers  hostile  to  the  monastic  iii<4tiltile  have  freely 
drawn,  what  the  author  says  about  the  destruction 
of  ihi'  religious  huuses  may  hert^  Im*  ^iven. 

"  Wherefore  I  will  now  dispose  me  to  speak  of  the 
monasteries  which  his  irajesty  suppressed/*  hesays. 
"The  king  had  found  out  the  falsehood  of  these 
jugglers/*  and  hy  his  commissioner!^  "  ihtr  matter 
came  fully  10  light ;  for  when  they  had  taken  upon 
them  the  charge  of  examination,  and  began  by  one 
and  one  to  examine  those  friars,  monks,  and  nuns. 
4tpon  their  oaths  sAorti  upon  the  evangelists,  ihcre 
wcrc^  discovered,  hypocrisies,  murders,  idolatries, 
miracles,  sodomies,  adulteries,  forni cations,  pride, 
envy,  and  not  seven  but  more  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  deadly  sins.  Note  well  these  few  words^ 
and  I  shall  tell  you:  In  their  dark,  sharp  prisons, 
there  were  found  dead,  so  many  of  their  brethren 
that  it  was  a  wonder,  some  crucified  with  more 
torments  than  ever  wer*?  heard  of,  and  some  famished 
to  death  only  for  breaking  of  their  superstitious 
silence,  or  some  like  ti ifle  ■  and   specially  in  some 


•  In  MS,  B.  MuB,  Cotl.  MS.,  Vesp.  D.  18,  *Titl  printed  in  1774. 
Mr.  Froudc  pubhshed  lh«  book  a^dn  vtiili  noLcs  in  iS6i.  Hiomu 
!ook  pan  in  ^V^iiu'i  cuiujuracjr»  Ukd  wu  excelled  it  T>-bun^ 
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children  there  was  used  a  cruelty  not  to  be  spoki 
of  with  human  tongue.     ThuTC  was  of  the  hermit; 
some  one  that  under  the  colour  of  confession  had 
used  carnally  wicli  more  than  two  or  three  hundred) 
gentlewomen  and  women  of  reputation^  whose  names] 
enrolled   by   commandment   ihi:y  showed    unto  the 
commissioners,  insomuch  that  some  of  the  scK-same 
commissioners  found  of  their  own  wives  titled  amonj 
the  rest* 

"In  concluaon,  upon  the  return  of  these  commis-' 
noners,  wht^n  ihr  kin^  w;is  fully  informed  of  the  case, 
incontinently  he  called  his  parliament.  But  or  cvcri 
the  counsellors  of  the  same  cnuld  assemble  together^ 
here  came  ihat  abbot  and  that  prior,  now  came  that 
abbess,  and  there  came  thai  fri^,  from  all  parts  of 
the  realm,  unto  the  king,  offering  their  monasteries' 
into  his  hands/'"! 

This  account  is  obviously  at  variance  with  known 
facts-  The  charges  suggested  arc  quite  unsupported 
by  any  evidence  which  exists.  And  it  is  quii* 
et-rtam  that  Henry's  visitors  would  have  been  onlyj 
too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  harrowing  dclailft 
given  by  Thomas,  had  there  been  the  slightest 
foandation  for  them. 

In  concluding  this  brief  examination  of  the  grav 
accusations  made  against  the  monasteries,  it  may- 
be useful  to  point  oui  how  strong  is,  what  may  be 
called,  the  negative  evidence  in  favour  of  the  general] 

•  Mr,  Frciudcs edition, p.  71,  4c 
i  /W^  p.  74. 
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moral  tone  of  these  esUblishmcnts;,  as  against  the 
l>ias_se(t  accounts  of    Henry's    royal   commissioners. 
The  historian  Strype  says,  that   specbl  injunctions 
were  sent  to  the    bishops   by   Crumwell   to  wAlch 
narrowly  into  the  conduct  of  '*  the  abbeys  and  reli- 
gious houses  that  especially  stuck  to  the  pope  and 
kept  as  much  as  they  could  to  the  old  superstitions."* 
In   spite,    however,   of    these    special    instnictions, 
rLlthough    we   have    numerous    letters  t  from    the 
bishops  of  the  time,  there  is  hardly  an  expression 
that  can  be  construed  into  a  condtrmnation  of  the 
moral  lives  of  the  monks,     Thia  negative  testimony 
is  all  the  more  important,  as  many  of  these  eccle- 
siastics were  known   opponents  of  this  method   of 
life-      The    old    and    corlernporary    chroniclers  — 
Hallj  Slow,    Grafton,    Holinshcd    and  Fabian — are 
also  singularly  silent  as   to   the  prt^tendcd   vicious 
lives' prariiswl  in  the   cloisters  of   England,     And 
Wriothesley,  although  clearly  in  favour  of  the  cause 
of    ihc  reformers,    makes   no    mention    whatever   of 
these  charges  in  his  chronicle*       He  says  that  in 
'535  ^^^   lesser    monasteries  were  granted   to  the 
king,   "  to   the    augmentation   of   the    crown,"  and 
adds:  "  It  was  pity  the  great  lamentation  that  the 
poor  people  made  for  them,  for  there  was  great 
hospitality  kept  amongst   them,  and,  as  it  was  re- 
ported, ten  thousand  persons  had  lost  their  hving  '' 

•  "E€c.  Mcms,/^  S,.  I.  p.  %ii  {tA.  181*). 
t  An  imme[w<f  number  of  ktWrs  ire  in  wiinience  ffom  Cramow 
Siokctky,  Liilmer,  Uowland  f-oe,  and  (Xh#Ts. 
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by    the  putting    tjown    of    tbeni^    which    yisis    grt-at 
pily, 


"• 


that  bishnp  I. 


Lord  Herbert  tleclar(rs  that  bisHnp  Latimer  was 
anxious  to  preserve  some  of  the  monasteries — at 
least  two  or  three  in  <-ach  Jiocese.  In  bi9>hop 
Latimer's  arguments  with  king  Henry  VIII.  against 
purgatory,  he  concludes  thus: — "  The  founding  of 
monasteries  argued  purgatory  to  be,  so  the  putting 
them  down  argueth  it  not  to  be.  What  unchariublc- 
rcs3  and  cruelty  secmcib  it  to  be  to  destroy  monas- 
teries if  purgatory  be?  Now,  it  seemeih  not  cori' 
venicnt  the  act  to  preach  one  thing,  and  ihc  pulpit 
another  clear  contrary."  t  This  reference  must  have 
been  to  the  act  for  the  suppression  of  lesser  monas- 
teries (15.15),  because,  at  the  date  of  the  fall  of  the 
greater  houses,  Latimer  was  not  in  sucrh  circum- 
stances as  would  allow  him  to  controvert  with 
Henry, 

Cranmer  also^  who  with  others  narrowly  watched 
the  monks  of  Christchurch,   Canterbury,  admitted 


*  Camdp  Soc-,  ed<  Hamilton-  Thii  ii  a  conitTnporary  London 
chronicle,  anil  jit  Drg;^Hve  p^'Mrnc^  h  v«ry  vn]n^ibl«.  H4<t  tli«rc 
been  mucli  ulk  abovi  \hc  immoral  llvct  of  ibc  monks  \\  h  icH^att- 
nbh  to  «u|ipoic  ih<-  Auihor  vrould  have  maJc  some  nocc  ol  iU  He 
had  every  mcAriR  of  knou^g*  m  ho  hnct  an  cCloiir  position  amon^ 
ihc  hcfaliU,  lLH\in2  become  ^^'in^i^nr  }icr;tM  on  ChriMcniu  <lay. 
1534-  Uc  was  aiiacboJ  chiefly  to  the  penon  of  clmnccllor  Audtcy. 
Sm  editor's  r^m^rks  p.  »;4.  It  is  also  verv  tcii)krltat>^«  that  n^ 
nn«niion  of  the  grcu  otttciy  flgsiin<r  ihc  monuieriM  b  10  be  Touitd 
in  ilic  IcLicrs  of  ilic  wcll-itiformeU  CliAjiuyji  or  of  other  wiitcrs  ml 
tbii  Lime. 

f  rented  in  Sif)'po.  "Ect,  Memi./"  L,  p.  38S, 
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that  there  was  nothing  wh^ilever  against  their  moral 
character.  Many  of  these  same  monks  became  the 
firsl  secul^ir  canons  of  the  cathedral,  although  ihcy 
were  amongst  those  most  seriously  accused  by  the 
visitors.  Moreover,  Richard,  the  sufTra^aji  of  Duvrr, 
who  was  much  employed  on  the  work  of  suppression 
and  has  left  many  letters,  particularly  as  to  the  friars, 
makes  no  charge  of  so  serious  a  nature,  as  those 
hmught  by  Layton,  l-t-gli  anil  A|i  Rice.  Thi*  may 
be  accounted  for,  possibly,  because  his  mission  wa* 
rather  to  suppress  than  to  find  motives  for  the  work. 
As  he  was  occupied  in  this,  after  parliancnt  had 
L[iven  over  thp  smaller  lioLines  to  the  kin^,  ihere  w;is 
no  need  for  furnishing  such  evidence.  It  is  true  that 
Crumwell,  even  then,  did  not  ^ipprove  of  the  way  he 
spoke  r>f  the  religious,  and  charged  him  with  having 
still  "a  friar's  heart/*  But,  "the  favour  I  have 
shown/'  replied  the  bishop.  "  hath  not  been  for  my 
friar's  heart,  but  to  bring  all  ihinj:;s  with  the  most 
quiet  to  pass;  and  also  till  now  that  your  honourable 
letter  came  to  me  t  never  could  perceive  anything  of 
your  pleasure,  but  ever  (eared  that  if  1  were  too 
quick  that  I  should  offend  your  lordship/'  And  so, 
to  do  Crumwcll's  pleasure,  he  makes  some  general 
accusations  against  the  friars  he  has  visited,  and  adds 
this  significant  postscript:  *' And  my  good  lord,  I 
beseech  you  think  not  that  I  am  any  fL^igncr  to  you^ 
for  i  assure  you  I  am  nought,  but  am  and  will  be 
true  and  as  secret  to  you  as  any  servant  that  yc 
have,  and  as  glad    to   do  that  thing   thai    should 
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uUi^t:    God   specially    and    the    king's     grace    and 
ymi/'* 

In  fad,  there  is  very  little  evidence  of  any  kind 
ihat  the  gross  insinuations  against  monks  and  nuns 
in  general^  and  the  special  charges,  bnuiglit  against  a 
certain  small  proportion,  by  such  men  as  Layton, 
Lcgh  and  Ap  Rice,  were  made  or  believed  in  by 
others.  There  is,  moreover,  most  positive  evidence, 
to  *hich  subsequent  TLfetonc<r  Vill  be  made,  of  the 
esteem  and  respect  in  which  many  religious  houses 
were  held  by  those  who  had  best  reason  to  know 
their  true  eharactcr.  H  we  add  to  this  the  singular 
silenee  as  to  such  charges,  maintained  b}-  contem- 
porary chroniclers^  wc  are  led  to  the  concluslnn  that 
these  terrible  aecusatlons  were  not  much  insisted 
upon,  even  in  the  parliament,  which  passed  the  bill  of 
suppression.  More  than  one  authority  clearly  states 
that  the  chief  motive,  which  actuated  Ihc  servile 
parliament  in  passing  the  measure,  was  the  hope  that 
the  properly  thus  appropriated  from  ihp  ehnirh  and 
poor,  would  be  a  means  of  frcL'ingthem  for  some  time 
from  the  constant  and  importunate  exactions  of  ihe 
king.  It  was  hoped  that  the  people  would  thus 
be  indirectly  bercfited.  This  corK:hisLon  is  much 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  within  a  very  short 
time  after  the  first  dissolutions  it  was  proposed  to 
present  to  the  king  a  petition  from  the  lords  and 
commons,  asking  him  to  stay  any  further  suppres- 
sions. The  ground  for  this  request  was,  that  so  far 
•  Wright,  197. 
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from  doing  good  to  the  country,  as  liad  been  repre< 
sented,  the  destruction  of  the  religious  houses  was  an 
unmitigated  evil.  *' And  -itbeit,"  this  remarkable 
document  runs,  "  most  dread  sovereign  lord,  at  the 
making  of  the  said  act  it  was  thought  that  we  mlgfil 
full  well  thereby  have  advanced  the  revenues  of  your 
noble  crown  wilhoitt  prejudice  or  hurt  of  any  your 
poor  subjects,  or  of  the  aommomvcalth  of  this  your 
realm;  yfi  KeveriheUss  they  perceive  those  houses 
already  suppressed  showeth  plainly  unto  us>  that  a 
great  hurt  and  decay  is  thereby  come  and  h^^^caft*^^ 
shall  come  to  this  your  realm,  and  great  impoverish- 
ing of  many  your  poor  obedient  subjeets  foE  lack  of 
hospitality  and  good  househoidirg,  which  was  wont  in 
ihem  to  be  kept  to  the  great  relief  of  tht^  poor  people 
of  all  the  country  adjoining  to  the  said  monasteries, 
besides  the  maintenance  of  many  servants,  husband.* 
men  and  labourers  that  daily  were  kept,  in  the  said 
religious  houses,"  Then,  iifler  some  suggested  regu- 
lations for  the  property  of  monasteries  already  sap- 
pressed,  the  proposed  petition  asks  that  all  monas- 
teries, of  whatever  kind  they  were  beyond  ihc  Trent, 
and  which,  although  falling  under  the  act,  h;*d  not  as 
yet  been  suppressed,  "  shall  stand  still  and  abide  in 
their  own  strength  and  foundation,  and  ihc  act  afore- 
said of  suppression  of  religious  houses  that  were  not 
above  the  yearly  value  of  £'200  lands,  to  be  frustrate 
as  concerning  them  and  of  no  cffecL"* 

Such  a  document  would  be  impossible,  if  the  chief 
•  B,  Mw.  Coll.  MS.  Ocoii.,  K.  iv..  1 115  (iBaJ- 
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cause  of  the  suppression  had  been,  as  is  supposed, 
the  hopeless  state  of  immoraHty  in  which  the  monas- 
teries were  sunk.  The  truth  is,  that  money  was  the 
object,  which  Henry  and  his  minister  had  in  view. 
This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  many  monas-^ 
teries  were  allowed  to  purchase  temporary  continu- 
ance by  heavy  payments  to  the  royal  exchequer.  As 
for  the  charges  brought  by  Layton  and  his  fellows 
they  are  unsupported  by  any  other  evidence  but  their 
bare  assertions.  They  are  worth  so  much  and  no 
more. 


THOMAS     CRUMWEIX,     THE     KING'S     VICAR 
CKNKRAL, 

Fjrst  and  chief  among  the  accuser:^  of  tht;  monks 
must  be  reckoned  Thomas  Crumwell,  His  was  the 
mind,  which  first  conceived  the  idea  of  attacking  the 
p;ip^l  power  in  iis  strongholds  ard  procuring  thereby 
thr.  wealth  to  gratify  ihe  covetousness  of  the  king. 
Perhaps  no  actor  on  the  stage  of  history  has  over 
possessed  greater  powers,  personal  and  polilical. 
Ccrtainly,no  single  minister  in  England  ever  exercised 
such  cxicnsivc  authority,  none  ever  rose  so  rapidly, 
and  no  one  has  Ir.(t  befiind  him  a  name  covered  with 
greater  infamy  and  disgrace. 

Thomas  Crumwell,  so  far  as  his  early  history  is 
known,  was  bom  of  parents  in  poor  circumstances* 
His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  blacksmith  at 
Putney,  and  Thomas  in  his  youth  sccrrs  lo  have 
been  apprenticed  to  a  fuller  named  WiXh*  He  was 
not  contented,  however,  to  remain  long  in  this 
humble  state.  As  the  gossip  in  the  day  of  his 
power     went,    he   had   in  youth   been   thrown    into 

•  1^  Mud,,  Sloftn«  A15.,  ^495, 1. 1 
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prison  for  some  offence,  and  had  been  subsequently 
obliged  to  leave  the  country.*  At  an  early  period,  we 
find  him,  or  someone  of  his  name,  in  the  service  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  and  all  accounts  agree 
in  saying,  that  he  passed  a  portion  of  his  youth  as  a 
common  soldier  in  Italy.  He  once  told  Cranmer 
that  he  had  been  at  one  time  a  "  nifHan/'  and  some 
authorities  seem  to  think  it  not  improbahle  that  he 
was  present  when  Rome  was  assaulted  and  taken  in 
May,  1527^  by  the  imperial  army,  under  the  Huke  of 
Bourbon.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  sack 
of  the  city  there  is  said  to  have  been  t  '*  an  Knglish* 
man  of  low,  vicious  habits  and  infidel  principles,  who 
afterwards  became  of  terrific  importance  to  the 
church  of  England/'  This  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  Thomas  CrumwelLJ 

From  his  own  letters  he  appears  to  have  been 
settled  as  a  merchant  at  Middelborou^h  in    1513, 

•  Calendar,  ir.,  No.  8G1.  Chnpays  10  Granvcllc,  LcmJon.  Nov, 
ai»  '555  (p^^inl*<l  in  Mr.  Frootlt'a  cd,  of  ^*Thomaa'  IMgrJro/ p. 
ro6).  "Sir  M4s[er  Crumwcll.  of  whOK  origin  aM  RntQc«d«nCv 
>oiffl  ^cucUry,  AciIoinCi  tcils  [n«  >'(tu  Jcslie  lu  be  ii^urmcd,  U  ihc 
son  of  A  poor  blnckxiniEh^  trha  ^ivcd  in  a  arnaH  vilb^  four  mites 
from  IhiK  pUc«,  ^^A  u  burkJ  lit  x  common  grave  in  Lhc  jkirLeh 
cliuicliy^ril.  Mil  ijitcltf  wliutri  hv  ]i»*^  i.-nrk'hi:i1  WiU  cddU  to  itkft 
Ulc  archbUfiop  of  Cinlcfbnr^  (WArhftm).  Tbc  mIJ  CiuinAcU  in 
bic  }'Outh  yt%%  an  itl-condiiianed  ttC^ipcgracc.  For  nomc  offence 
b«  nfl*^  ihrnwn  imo  priRon,  and  w38  oliHgcd  aficntrsrds  (o  ledv«  thtt 
COOniry." 

t  MaJLlond,  *^The  KcF<>mulion,"  p.  tzh.  The  4mhorthink» 
Xtxxi  if  Cromwell  was  prctcni  l\  probably  \V34  in  tU  service  of 
Wulicf .  uitl  not  at  lliLK  time  nn  n  miVHct. 

J  Lofd  Hcrbcn,  in  Fon'  "  Jad;{i:*  of  EnglAm!."  Vol,  v.,  p.  147, 
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for  in  that  year  he  employs  a  correspondent,  in 
Aniwerp,  to  buy  an  iraa  chest  of  considerable  size, 
in  v'hich  presumably  to  keep  his  money.  Before 
1530,  CrumweH  had  added  ihe  occupation  of  scrivener 
to  hi5  other  avocations  and  was  obo  engaged  in 
accommodating  members  of  the  aristocracy  with 
loans  of  considerable  amount,  ThJs  money-lending 
business  appears  to  have  always  possessed  specif 
attractions  for  htm,  33  he  is  found  lending  large 
sums  of  money,  even  when  at  the  very  height  of  his 
power.*  In  Ij33,  CrumwcU  entered  parliament 
And  thnughj  apparently^  he  did  not  f;ikc  ;my  very 
prominent  part  in  the  debates,  il  is  possible  that 
he  was  of  service  to  Wolsey  in  obtaining  the 
parliamentary  gram  of  a  very  large  subsidy  voted  in 
that  ye^r.  In  1535  he  was  living  near  Aiistin 
Friars,  in  London^  And  engaged  as  a  merchant, 
lawyer  and  money  lender.t  Amongst  (hose,  who 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  him  in  this  latter 
capacity,  was  lord  Henry  Percy,  then  attached  to 
the  court  of  the  cardinal  of  York — a  court  hardlv 
less  magnificent  and  costly  than  that  of  the  king 
himself.  By  this  client  Cnimwell  may  well  have 
been  introdut:ed  to  the  notice  of  WoIscy. 

A  portion  of  the  wealth  he  possessed  at  this  time 
is  said  to  have  come  from  the  sale  of  forged  in- 
dulgcnccs>  The  stor>"  goes,  that  whilst  acting  as  a 
merchant   at   Antwerp    he   was   employed,   by  two 

•  R.  0,  Chapter  Houm  Coob  I4, 

t  Cftlcndftr,  lv^No»<  is8%  1^86,  i6ro,  Ac 
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citizens  of  Boston*  to  journey  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  From  pope  Clement  VII,  lUe 
renewal  of  indulgences  attached  to  the  guild  of  Si. 
Botolpli's  church  in  thai  town.  This  apparently 
suggested  to  him  that  profit  might  be  made  by  the 
sacrilegious  sale  of  these  iridulgeikces,  which  became 
known  as  ''  Boston  pardon^."*  For  a  time  also  he 
seems  to  have  traded  at»  a  merchant  in  Italy,t  ^nd 
whilst  in  that  country  to  have  studied  and  imbibed 
the  principles  of  MachiavHli,  whose  works  were  ihi 
being  published  at  Vcnictr.I  It  was  certainly  in  the" 
school  of  that  Italian  writer  that  he  Icamt  those 
maxims  he  Afterwards  carried  out  in  his  dcalim 
with  Henry  and  his  subjects,^ 

Whilst  in  cardinal  Wolscy's  service,  Cmmwell  was 
chiefly  employed  in  the  work  of  suppressing;  the 
inonasterics,  which  had  been  doomed  to  eTctincMon 
for  the  purpose  of  endowing  the  cardinal's  colleges 
at  Oxford  and  Ipswich.  In  this  occupation  be 
;icqu»red  a  knowledge  of  the  monastic  houses,  and 
of  the-  methods  useful  to  employ  in  seizing  the  pro- 


♦B.  Mu».,  HloAiicMS.,  1495- 1.  24-  Fora'  "Jadgwof  EngbDd/' 
y,.  p.  U7' 

t'  ApoJofiia  Reg,  Poii  ad  Car,  V,"  (1744).  Vol  i.,  p.  116. 
"  1  (Fole)  kTicw  a  m«TchinE  in  Venice  who  dwi  bu»no«s  with  bira." 

J  '■  Th*  Hiiiory '^  appcircd  at  Venice  in  15*7,    ''The  Prince'' 

in  l$3«,  ^tid  iqiiiiLlcil  ai  FbrcEi^r-  1^34' 

S  Cirdinal  Pole  i.iy*,  thai  when  Crainwell  wis  in  ih«  wrvic«  of 
Wolucy,  ho  6iroii|-ly  rocommcnilei  the  work»  xni  piincip'ies  of 
M&clilavdli,  eiipcclally  iho«  conmirMsd  in  "U  iVincipc  "  10  hioi 
{Fuk).    HIIjh.  Lcutrsj  ^rd  Seiie^  hu,  17S. 
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perty  of  ihe  monks.*  This  work  may  very  possibly 
have  suggested  to  his  mind  ihesubst^quciu  wholesale 
confiscation*.  It  certainly  gave  IiJin  opponum:ieSr 
of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  profit,  to  promote  his 
own  adv;mceiiient  and  interests.  In  these,  his 
earliest  public  employments^  he  gained  no  enviable 
notoriety.  "The  agents,"  says  Mr.  Brewer,  "em- 
ployed in  the  suppression  were  not  men  who  exer- 
cised their  functions  meekly,  or  even  with  scrupulous 
integrity.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Allen,  t  a  hard,  astute 
man,  who  like  his  fellow  Cnimwell  had  apparently 
been  trained  to  business,  was  altcrwards  made  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  where  his  imperiousness  and 
rapacity  brought  him  to  a  violent  end.  Of  Cnim- 
well it  is  enough  to  say  thai,  even  at  this  early 
period  of  his  c.ir^er,  his  accessibility  to  bribes  ^nd 
presents  in  the  disposal  of  monastic  leases  was  noto- 
rious/'! When  Wolscy,  who  was  at  Amiens,  pro- 
posed to  send  Allen  on  a  message  to  the  kin;^, 
Knight  wrote  to  bim  ;  "  In  case  Mr  Ailcn  be  not 
dispatched  hitherwards  on  your  message,  or  may  be 
in  time  revoked,  your  grace  might  use  better  a/y 
about  you  for  your  message  to  the  king  but  him.  I 
have  heard   the  king   and   noblemen  sjx-Ak  things 

•  R.  O.  FxchpqiicT  Q,  R.  Trewary  of  Hcceipt,  |f .  The  ulc«  l*y 
T.  Crumxvcll  of  IJcgham  Priory,  Kent,  at  ihia  tiinc  ll  ini^lil  wcli 
b«  Itkm  Jot  an  accocint  of  a  aupproMiOo  l«n  y«aJd  bl«r> 

t  AhoDl  this  Df-  Allen  »cc  ihe  chapter  on  "  WciUey  uid  ihe 
mon;t»i<[te»,"  p.  69. 

;  "  Henry  Vlll,."  il.,  p,  %t^.  The  »upprcs*ioiw  under  Wolsey 
are  sf<iken  of. 
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incredible  of  the  atrts  of  Dr  Allen  ard  Cnimwcll, 
a  great  part  whereof  it  sball  be  expedient  that  your 
grace  do  know/'*  Cardinal  Pole  a!so  decUrest  chat 
these  violent  suppressions,  carried  out  under  cover  of 
authority  from  the  pope,  obtained  hy  ttie  masterful 
influence  and  diplomacy  of  Wolsey,  proved  a 
fortune  to  CrumwcIL  Prcim  this  time  his  wo:ldly 
prospccts,  as  Pole  says,  were  secured.  "  He 
(Crumwell)  Wiis  certainly  boni/'  he  adds,  "with  an 
aptitude  for  ruin  and  destruction/'f 

Tht:ie  is  no  doubt  that  in  1529  Crumwell  was  a 
very  prosperous  man.  By  a  will  dated  in  July^ 
a  few  months  before  his  patron's  fall,  he  makes 
complicated  bequests,  which  prove  that  he  must 
have  been  possessed  of  considerable  propeHy,J  To 
each  of  the  five  orders  of  friara  within  the  city  of 
I,o[idon,  for  insuncc,  he  leaves  twenty  shillin^^  to 
pray  for  hb  soul.  He  directs  his  executors  to 
"engage  a  priest"  who  fur  the  three  years  next 
after  his  death  15  to  sing  mass  for  his  soul  For  this 
service  they  are  to  pay  him  £20  a  yearj  Thai 
Henry  fully  understood  the  character  of  the  tool  ha 

*  Calemlivr,  iv.,  No.  «6[(Aug.  19, 1527),  Tbi»  has  been  quolctl 
pTQviuualjr  111  Una  volume. 

t  "Apologu,*'  EpUi.  cotledio-.  Vol.  t,,  p.  1^7, 

{  Sec  i'"it>utlc,  ■*  Hist.."  Vof,  ii-,  ed.  md,  nole  to  chapter  vi,  '•  h 
proves  \\iU  CrumwcU,  alihoufrh  in  the  service  of  tbe  cardituU,  wu  in 
potsemLon  of  1  brge  private  Tortune,  and  ai  iho  hoa<]  of  a  coiuUlcr- 
able  liouvfuild." 

$  Five  or  six  yttiti  »fter  Kc  changed  ihc  provikionx  or  thb  win 
Bomevrhftl,  bui  EtilL  enjoined  payments  for  prayer  for  hh  loiil.  In 
Cki,  the  /'loEs  lncr^iit<l  to  ^'46  iiv  6(j* 
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made  use  of  for  his  own  purposes,  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  He  is  said  once  to  have  boxed  his  minis- 
ter's  ears  right  soundly,*  and  "when  aI  cards  he 
had  a  knave  dealt  him»  he  would  exclaim  'Ahl  1 
have  Crumwell'  "  + 

On  Wolsey's  disgrace,  Crumwcirs  first  thought 
was  how  to  save  himself  from  being  involved  in  his 
master's  rain.  He  had  reason  to  fear  the  conse* 
quences  of  acts  which,  although  perpetrated  in  the 
cardinal's  service  and  under  cover  of  his  authority, 
had  placed  him  within  reach  of  the  law.  Now  that 
the  strong  arm  which  had  shielded  him  was  para- 
lyzed, the  popular  resentment  against  him  did  not 
fear  to  make  itctelf  heard.  In  defending  his  patron 
in  parliament  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been 
actuated  by  sincere  motives  of  gratitude,  but  in 
defeating  the  bill  of  attainder,  he  was  in  reality  only 
making  the  best  possible  defence  for  himsdf.  To 
have  allowed  the  bill  to  pass,  would  practically  have 
been  to  acquiesce  in  his  own  ruin*  The  charges 
against  the  cardinal  were  founded,  at  least  partially, 
on  the  grave  injustice  done  in  the  work  of  suppress- 
ing certain  monasteries.  And  it  was  on  this  ver>' 
work,  ihjt  Crumwell  had  been  specially  employed 
and  had  earned  for  himself  unenviable  notoriety. 
His  own^  as  well  as  his  master's,  safety  consequently 
demanded  the  defeat  of  the  attainder.  "  I  have 
read,"  says  dean  Hook,  "with  attention  the  letters 

•  Blum  *'  Reformw,"  i.,  pi.  47. 
t  B.  Mua.  SEoanc  MS.,  «49S.  f*  $• 
VOL.  I.  C  C 
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address<^  to  Crumwdl  by  Wolscy,  and  1  think  that 
Any  one  who  does  so  uill  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Wolscy  had  no  confidence  in  Crumwcll's  siti- 
ccnty ;  and  that  Crumwell  did  not  treat  his  fallen 
master  willt  con&i<ter.itii>n  and  kindness.  }[c  was 
obliged  to  defend  him,  (or  he  had  no  other  course  to 
pursue*"* 

Moreover,  the  very  fact  of  Crumwcll's  attitude 
towards  \\\e.  mtfasurff,  ;it  a  time  when  no  opposition 
to  the  lung's  wishes  and  intentions  would  be  tolerated, 
shows  thM  some  secrei  understanding  h,id  been 
airivcd  at  between  the  monarch  and  his  future  ad* 
viserf  The  «ccoiinl  given  hy  CAveiuIish  of  tlic  way 
Crumwell  left  the  cardinal,  proves  that  the  former 
knew  he  was  in  great  danger,  and  that  he  had  the 
intention  of  tryinfj:  to  escape  from  the  diflicuUics 
which  bes«?t  him,  by  trtfaling  at  once  with  the  court, 
in  no  other  way  can  the  scene  described  by  Caven- 
dish he  explained.  Thom^is  CrLmwell  evidently 
thought  it  high  time  he  should  look  to  his  own 
affair?^.  More  espectiilly  was  this  necessary  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  report  current,  which  aHectcd 
htm  most  seriou*>Iy.  When  Wolsey's  case  was 
settled,  the  people  said,  then  would  come  Crum- 
weir^  turn   for  punishinent.     In    fact,  the   popular 

t  Dr-  F*ggeMy«,  "Tli«  ffjcciioncf  ihc bill  miyb«jin!ty ascribed 
IoUa  rclcniEuciil  of  tW  kini;,  fkii  Cjaiiiwdl  wcruKI  iiuL  liavc  (J^ltqJ  lo 
oppOM  it,  nor  the  comroon^  to  icjcci  ic,  hid  \\jty  noi  received  ui 
IniiRiaiioc  ih:n  uich  wu  the  rofil  Hrill- — Singer'*  " Cave&di&b|''  1^ 
j'.  lOL)  nnie. 
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voice  had  already  conatgned  him  to  the  gallows: 
Cardinal  Pole,  who  was  in  London  at  the  time, 
asserts  that  he  himseU  heard  ihe  expression  of 
popular  exultation  over  the  expected  puiiiahmcnt  of 
one  considered  so  well  deserving  o(  death.  He  de- 
clares also,  that  it  was  asserted  Crumwell  had  already 
been  arrested  and  cast  into  prison.  •  That  he  was 
really  in  danger  appears  from  the  account  Caven- 
<lish  gives  of  ilu^  scene  he  witiie^^st^d  in  the  cardinal's 
house  at  Esher,  on  November  1,  1529.+  '*  It  chanced 
me,*'  he  says,  "upon  All-hallowc  day  to  come  into 
the  great  chamber  at  Eshcr,  in  the  morning,  to  give 
mine  attendance,  where  I  found  Mr.  Cromwell  Iean» 
ing  in  the  great  window  with  a  primer  in  his  hand, 
saying  our  Lady  matins,  which  had  been  a  strange 
sight  in  him   before^     Well,   wJiai  will   you   have 

•  "Apologia  Rcs>  VoM.  id  Cirolum  V,  f "^arcin,"  Epiat.  CoU 
kciiOi  Brifie,  174*11  VoIh  i-,  p.  ij6>  "  I].^ac:  fCrttmwdl)  omnmm 
voce,  qui  Aliqjui  de  co  iaEcHcxcram  od  »upplidum  pOKCcrcmt. 
Hue  emm  allirmarr  poa^Lim,  quE  LomlinI  lutn  aJfui  et  voces  .ivulivi, 
adcu  ctiam  ul  per  civtiateni  iimvera:int  ruriiur  <ircumrcjrctiir,  cu;li 
in  carccrem  luine  dctrusom,  ct  propedieni  proilucium  \i\  Euimp* 
plicium-* 

t  C-viTHd«b'»^'Lifci>fWo|iey/"EJ.  Singer.  iSj^,  l,  p.  ig», 
J  Tiic  ic-vdJn;-  here  ai^opicd  is  iliut  Approved  of  hy  Dr>  Mptitl*nd 
t"  Reform aiioTi,'*  p,  ajoj.  Some  imhoritjes  hnve  prjnied  "  sri^nt "' 
in  place  of  **«yJvr,'  Or,  Maitland  add»: — "Tiiat  Cruniwell  hid 
before  that  time  Avoncd  infidc]  principle*  b  beyond  a  <I(^iibt. 
Cardinal  Polo  ihat-rls  [linl  he  openly  lold  Mm  he  consiJurcd  Xh^X 
vice  and  virtue  were  hrii  numfR,  fit  indeed  10  amunp  iho  leisure  of 
ttie  learned  in  tlidt  «<jllege».  bui  pciukioii^  lu  die  miit  liIio  ttcekiilo 
ritic  in  liic  courts  oF  princc^H  The  lErcal  art  of  lltc  fjoTiiictan  wau 
in  liit  judgment  to  pcnctriAlQ  thco^igti  Lhc  diAguijie  which  tovetci^n 
ve  nccustomrd  tci  tlirow  over  itietr  reil  iiH;lin;iiion»,  aTid  \o  dt^viK 
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more  ?  He  prayed  no  more  earnestly  than  he  dis- 
tilled te»rs  as  f^st  from  his  eyes.  Whom  t  saluted, 
and  bade  good-morrow.  And  with  that  I  perceived 
his  moist  cheeks,  the  which  he  wiped  with  his 
napltin.  To  vhom  I  said,  'Why,  Mr.  Cromv^ell, 
what  tneaneih  this  dole  ?  I9  my  lord  in  any  danger, 
that  ye  do  lament  for  him  f  or  is  it  for  any  other  loss 
that  ye  have  sustained  by  misfortune?  ' 

"'Nay/ quoth  he,  'it  is  for  rjy  unhappy  adven- 
ture. For  I  am  like  to  lose  all  that  i  have  laboured 
lor.  all  the  days  of  my  life,  for  doing  of  my  master 
true  and  diligent  service."  '  Why,  sir/  quoih  I,  '  I 
trust  that  you  be  too  wise  to  do  anything  by  my  ford's 
commandment,  otherwise  than  ye  might  do,  whereof 
you  ought  to  be  in  doubt  or  diingcr  for  loss  of  your 
goods.'  '  Well,  well/  quoih  he,  '  I  cannot  tell  j  but 
this  I  see  before  mine  eyes,  that  ever)'thing  is  as  it  is 
taken;  and  this  1  know  well,  that  I  am  disdained 
^vith  all  for  my  master's  sake  \  and  yet  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  cause  why  they  should  do  so.  An  evil 
name  oree  gotten  will  not  lighlly  be  pul  away,  I 
never  had  promotion  by  my  lord  to  the  inct^asc  of 
my  living.  Hut  this  much  I  will  say  to  you,  that  I 
will  this  afternoon,  when  my  lord  bath  dined,  ride  to 
London,  and  to  the  court,  where  I  will  cithfr  make 
or  mar,  or  ever  I  come  again.  I  will  put  myself  in 
prtasc,  to  sec  what  ihcy  be  able  to  lay  to  my  charge/ 

ihe  iiK»t  specious  «rp«di«ni3  by  which  ih«)-  may  gratify  their  app^ 
liiC9  wiibout  ■ppc4riii£  to  outrage  mAmHty  01  rcligion.'-^^r'^'- 
Sfng«'t '"  Cftvendi»h,"  i.,  p.  195.  nWc). 
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*'Thcn/^  continues  Cavendish*  "my  lord  came 
thitlier  with  his  chaplain,  one  Dr.  M,irshall,  and  Tirst 
said  mattins.and  heard  two  masses  in  the  time  of  his 
inattms  saying.  And  thai  said,  he  prepared  himself 
to  mass;  and  so  said  mass  himself.  And  when  he 
had  finished  all  his  «eT\'ice,  incontinent,  after  he  was 
retiirned  into  his  chamber,  he  called  for  his  dinner, 
which  was  served  into  his  privy  chamber.  And  there 
di no d,  among  divers  his  doctors,  among  whom  this 
master  Cromwell  dined.  And  sitting  at  dinner  it 
cacne  to  pass  that  he  fell  in  communication  of  his 
gentlemen  and  servants,  whose  true  and  failhfjl 
sen'ice  my  lord  much  commended.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Cromwell  took  an  oecasion  to  tell  my  lord  that  he 
ought  in  conscience  to  consider  the  true  and  good 
service  that  they  did  him  in  this  his  necessity,  the 
which  do  never  forsake  him  in  wcale  nor  in  woe." 

The  cardinal  lamented  his  sad  fortunes,  which  had 
left  him  nothing  but  i^ords  of  thanks  to  give  his 
serv^tnts.  Cminwell  tlii-reupon  suggested,  tlial  the 
cardinal's  chaplains  should  be  made  to  give  up  to 
him  some  of  the  income  they  bad  from  the  prefer- 
ments to  which  he  had  presented  them,  so  that  he 
might  have  something  lo  give  his  retainers,  "  Your 
poor  servants/'  hir  said,  "  have  taken  more  pains  in 
one  day  tb:in  :ill  your  i(.l1c  chaplains  b^ve  done  in  a 
year.  Therefore  if  they  will  not  frankly  and  freely 
considt:r  your  liberality,  and  depart  with  you  of  the 
same  goods  gotten  in  your  service,  now  in  your  e:reat 
indigence  and  necessity,  it  is  a  plly  ll>at  ihcy  live. 
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and  all  the  world  will  have  them  m  indignation  and 
hatred  for  their  ingratitude  to  their  master." 

The  scene  after  dinner^  when  the  cardinal  took 
leave  of  his  servants,  may  be  read  in  the  graphic 
account  of  Cavendish.  Crumwell,  who  declared 
that  he  had  "  not  received  of  your  grace's  gift  one 
penny  for  the  encrease"  of  his  living,  gave  his 
master  a  present  of  five  pounds.  He  then  ex- 
claimed,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  household,  "And 
now  let  us  see  what  your  chaplains  will  do."  No 
judgment  need  be  formed  of  Crumwell's  motives  in 
thus  trying  to  humble  the  clerical  retainers  of  his 
master.  However,  "when  my  lord  returned  into  his 
chamber  lamenting  the  departure  of  his  servants, 
making  his  moan  to  master  Crumwell,  who  comforted 
him  as  best  he  could,  and  desired  my  lord  to  give 
him  leave  to  go  to  London,  where  he  would  either 
make  or  mar  ere  he  came  again  (which  was  always 
his  common  saying)," 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  means  Thomas 
Crumwell  took  to  defeat  the  popular  clamour  for  his 
punishment,  and  to  change  the  king's  views  regard- 
ing him-  Henry  no  doubt  saw  in  him  one  who 
was  likely  to  be  a  useful  instrument  in  his  hands- 
Something  more,  however,  was  needed  to  alter  the 
king's  known  contempt  and  distrust  into  immediate 
reliance  on  his  services^  and  to  establish  a  secret 
understanding  between  them.  It  has  appeared 
probable  to  some  that  Crumwell  at  his  interview 
with    Henry   suggested,   a   solution    of   the   king's 
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diRiculties  uTlh  the  pope.  It  was  nothing  less  than 
the  entire  withdrawal  of  England  from  spintual 
allegiance  to  the  Holy  See,  and  the  declaration  that 
the  king  w.is  henceforth  10  be  considered  the  head 
ai  fhc  Church  in  England.  Others  have  imagined 
that  he  captivated  the  king  by  showing  him  how 
easily  he  might  lay  his  hand  on  the  riches  of  the 
Church  snd  the  broad  lands  of  the  monastic  bodies. 
Whatever  the  motive  or  ihe  inducement,  it  seems 
et^nain  that  at  this  interview  Crumwell  obtained 
the  king's  approval  to  the  defeat  of  the  '*bill  of 
attainder"  and  to  the  policy  of  proceedintr  against 
the  cardinal  under  the  statute  of  **  praemunire,"  In 
this  way  the  king  would  slill  possess  himself  of 
the  fallen  minister's  property.  Indeed,  by  this 
method  Henry  would  be  the  gainer  For  not  only 
could  the  cardinal  be  brought  under  the  law,  for 
acting  as  legate  of  the  pope,  but  the  entire  body  of 
clergy  also.  In  fact,  all  who  had  admitted  these 
Icgatine  powers  were  involved  in  the  meshes  of  the 
k-gal  statute  and  were  in  danger  of  forfeiting  goods 
and  chattels  to  the  king's  majesty. 

That  Henry  had  granted  his  royal  license  for  the 
cardinal  to  act  as  he  had  done,  is  unquestioned, 
Tht^  obvious  way,  therefore,  of  meeting  the  charge 
was  by  the  production  of  the  royal  permission  under 
the  great  seal.  When  the  commissioners  came  to 
ask  him,  what  answer  he  could  make  to  the  indict- 
ment, Wolscy  replied ; "  The  king's  highness  knoweth 
right  well  whether  I   have  offended  his  majesty  and 
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his  laws  or  no,  m  using  of  my  prerogative  legatine  for 
the  which  ye  have  indicted  me.  Notwithstanding,  I 
have  the  king's  Hcense  in  my  coffers,  under  his  hand 
and  broad  seal,  for  exercising  and  using  the  authority 
thereof  in  the  largest  wise  within  his  majesty's 
dominionSj  the  which  remaineth  now  in  the  hands 
of  my  enemieSp"*  Not  having  the  document, 
Wolsey  threw  himself  on  the  king's  mercy.  By 
what  means  did  this  license  under  the  great  seal  find 
its  way  "  into  the  hands  "  of  the  cardinal's  enemies  ? 
Was  it  the  peace  offering  of  Crumwell  to  Henry  ?  An 
early  account  of  the  transaction,  which  cleariy  took 
place  between  the  king  and  the  servant  of  the  fallen 
cardinal,  declares  that  the  price  paid  by  Crumwell  to 
secure  his  own  safety  and  the  king's  favour^  was  the 
theft  of  this  document  from  the  private  papers  of 
his  master,  to  which  he  had  access.  "  And  so  like 
an  unfaithful  and  traitorous  servant  the  said  Crum* 
well  stole  from  his  master  and  delivered  to  the 
king/'t 

By  this  method  of  acting  at  any  rate,  Crumwell 
served  his  own  purposes.  He  retained  the  manage- 
ment of  the  revenues  forfeited  to  the  king  under  the 
statute  of  prasmunire.  Amongst  the  cardinal's  pro- 
perty was  accounted  the  endowments  of  the  see  of 
Winchester  and  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  of  Sl 
Albans,  together  with  those  of  the  Ipswich  and 
Oxford  colleges.     The  king  had  granted  pensions 

•  Singer's  "  Cavendish,"  i„  p.  109, 
t  B.  Mus.  Arundel  MS.,  152,  f,  426. 
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■and  annuities  out  nf  these  estates  to  several  of  the 
nobles.  CrumwcU  in  dispensing  them,  w,i3  brought 
inlo  contact  «ilh  many  of  these  who  came  to  solicit 
therein  his  ^ood  ofiiccs."  "  On  which  master  Crom- 
well/' writes  Cavendish^  '*  perceiving  an  occasion, 
and  time  given  him,  10  work  for  himself,  and  to  bring 
the  thing  to  pass,  which  he  had  Itjng  wished,"  was 
libend  in  his  promises  to  those  who  asked  his  help, 
and  havirg  through  the  management  of  these  estates 
constant  intercourse  with  the  king  he  soon  *'  enforced 
Ihckingtorqjutchima  verywisc  man,  and  a  meet  in- 
strument to  serve  his  grace,  as  ilafiercameto  pass/' 
Cniniwell's  rise  after  this  was  rapid  and  unchecked 
«s  long  as  he  sen'ed  Henry's  purpose.  "  It  more 
resembled,"  writes  Lord  Campbell,  "  that  of  a  slave 
at  once  constiiuted  grand  vizier  in  an  Eastern  des* 
potismthanof  a  minister  of  state  promoted  in  aeon* 
Stitulional  government  where  law,  usage,  and  ptjblic 
opinion  check  the  capricious  hmnours  of  the  aovc- 
reign/'t  He  became  successively  master  of  ihi-  king's 
jewels,  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  lifc»  master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  secretary  of  state,  the  king's  vicar 
general  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  lord  privy  seal, 
dean  of  Wells,  and  great  chamberlain-t     In  1533  he 

•  *'  Out  of  ihe  reveniiM  ol  Wirchtst^r  nnd  Si,  Albums  ihe  ting 
gave  to  Kom?  unc  roMt'Tnan  ttir^e  hiiiiitfi-'l  lU'irkv  »iiul  \o  7.aa\c  a 
liufid^i^d  pouiida,  and  to  tome  lea^t,  accofdjng  to  ibc  king'v  io>a1 
pleasure."     *' Cavendish/'  ed.  Singer,  u,  p.  399. 

i  '*Kiigl  ChanceU,"  i.,  p.  600.     Uid^,  p.  i}Cf,tfi^, 
J  Ma*tci  of  king's  jcwcK  15  J< :  climctJlor  o£  Eichcqacr  tui 
Itnighiod*  1333;  mdnlcr  d  RolISi  vlcnr  gcncnl  tiad  sccKEnrj   of 
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was  knighted,  andihree  years  later  became  a  peer  of 
the  realm  und^r  the  title  of  Earl  of  Essex.  By 
virtue  of  his  commission  as  vicar  general  of  the 
kir^j  ^ho  had  according  to  act  of  parliament  Liken 
on  himself  "  all  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdictioti  in 
the  Church  of  England,"  he  had  power  to  "  cxerx:ise 

spiritual  jurisdiction  belonj-ing  to  the  kin^  for  the 
'due  administration  ol  justice  in  all  cases  touching 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  Kodly  reforniaiion, 
and  redress  of  errors,  heresies,  and  abuses  in  the 
said  church." 

The  position  occupied  by  Thomas  Crumwell  during 
the  years  of  his  power  is  unique  in  English  history, 
As  vicegerent  and  vicar  general  he  was  placed  above 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,  even  in  convocati<m 
and  oihE^r  strictly  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  Hardly 
was  the  venerable  Fisher  executed,  than  he  was 
elected  his  successor  as  chancellor  cf  the  University 
of  Cambridge.*  Thnugh  a  layman^  he  did  not  scniple 
to  hold  the  deanery  of  Wells  and  other  ecclesiastical 
benefices.f  In  parliament,  he  took  precedence  of 
the  nobility  of  every  rank  by  virtue  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical tlile  of  king's  vicar  general. 

Armed,   as  he  was,  with   supreme  and  absolute 

wate,  i554;lord  privy  s«a1  and  ci  p««r  of  Ui«  r«»lro,  Jttly,  1556; 
vicrgntiit   in  vcclr^^iAtlic^l  cautrs   ifS^i  dean  ol  WcUs,   1537  t 

*  Catci^d^T,  ix.,  Ho.  20$^     (Au^,  30,  15^5-> 

t  Record  Off.,  Chapter  H.  Bo^tn,  R.  ^,  /^.,  April  anH,  30  It, 
VIH-  "  Ilcm.  MrGoKtwykc  for  ilic  Aru  Tiuilx  of  my  lonfAdivetft 
faentficca.''    Uid.  "  19II1.    The  lenlhs  for  dotfiery  of  Wotla.'' 
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power,  both  civil  and  spiritual,  he  siirrcfclrd  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  complete;  reign  of 
terror  m  frt?t?  England,  How  he  used  Ms  authority 
for  the  appointment  of  other  agents  of  dcsiruction 
the  foregoing  p^g^s  have  partly  tolcL  How  tin-y 
together  accomplished  their  work,  every  ruined  abbey 
and  every  desecrated  shrine  in  England  proclaims. 
Every  pauper  is  made  to  feel,  by  the  cold  charity 
extended  lo  him  in  the  poor  houses  of  the  country, 
how  cruelly  he  was  robbed  of  his  inheritance,  by  the 
destruction  and  spoliation  of  the  monastic  houses  of 
the  land. 

"To  Crumwell/'  writes  Froudc,  "belonged  the 
rare  privilege  of  genius  to  sec  what  other  men  could 
not  see^  and,  therefore,  he  was  eonc3emned  to  rule  a 
generation  which  hated  him,  to  do  the  wilt  of  God, 
and  to  perish  in  his  success.  He  had  no  party."* 
The  records  of  this  period  of  Henry's  reign  bear  out 
the  assertion,  that  Crumwell  had  no  following  and 
was  hated  by  those,  who  had  to  lean  on  his  favour. 
They  would  not,  however,  su;;gL^st  to  most  men 
that  he  "was  condemned  to  do  the  will  of  God." 
Dean  Hook  lakes  a  fairer  estimate  of  his  career 
when  he  snys  :— '*  Party  spirit  may  do  great  things, 
but  perhaps  its  most  wonderful  feat  is  the  conversion 
of  Thomas  Crumwell  into  a  saint.  Protestants  are 
so  unreasonably  vehement  in  their  condemnation,  of 
what  Hugh  Latimer  called  monkery,  that  they  not 
only  believe  every  tale  that  can  be  told  against  a 
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monic,  l)iil  tiie  '  Diaholus  Monacftcrum '  himself  thpy 
have  canonized,"* 

It  is  by  no  means  tasy  to  rcalixr  ihrcompleKmesn 
of  ihc  autocratic  po^i'er,  which  was  placed  by  the 
king  in  CmmwelVs  hands  »t  this  time,  and  which 
he  used  unscrupulouiily  to  crush  all  opposition  to  his 
schemes,  for  the  overthrow  o(  the  Church  and  the 
seizure  of  its  revenues.  His  agents  and  spies  were 
Everywhere,  and  the  most  secret  conversations  were 
reported  to  him.  llie  abbot  in  the  midst  of  his 
community  could  not  reckon  upon  his  word  being 
safe  from  the  prying  cars  of  the  minister's  agents- 
The  sayings  of  a  religious  in  the  "  shaving  house  " 
or  the  "  fratcr"  might  be,  and  often  were,  rcpcatL^d 
and  distorted  10  his  injury.  The  preacher  had  his 
sermons  commented  upon,  and  the  convers<itions  of 
noblemen  at  table  were  often  carried  lo  Crumwell< 
The  mass  of  his  ccrrcspondaice  that  still  lemain^, 
and  the  private  notes  for  his  "remembrances/'  prove 
concIusiv<?ly  that  nothing  was  too  trivial  for  him  10 
inquire  into.  He  was  ever  anxiously  watching,  in 
urder  to  gu^id  against  '^wy  possible  interference  with 
his  plans,  and  to  entrap  others  whom  he  had  reason 
to  feafn  Mr,  Froude  allows  that  the  spy  system  was 
carried  out  to  an  enormous  extent  both  here  and 
abroad  by  lord  CnimwelL  "  He  bought  his  infor- 
mation," he  writes,  "  anywhere  and  at  any  cost ;  j^nd 
secret  service  money  for  such   purposes  he  must 

•  "  IJi-oiof  ArcbUthopi/'tl.,  p,  119. 
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have  provided,  like  hh  successor  in  the  same  policy, 
Francis  Walsingham."* 

Dean  Hook  gives  a  better  picture  of  the  times 
when  be  writes,  that  "in  every  county  and  vilUgCp 
almost  in  every  homestead  he  had  a  secret  force  of 
informers  and  spies.  They  depended  on  llie  patron* 
age  of  the  vicegerent,  who,  generous  and  despotic, 
could  give  as  well  as  take  away.  In  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  scrirish  loyally  they  were  on  the  watch  for 
traitors,  and  in  the  weU*patd  piety  of  their  hearts 
they  had  a  terrible  dread  of  superstition." f  Every 
modern  notion  of  justice,  or  of  the  certainty  of  fair 
and  honest  trials,  must  be  altogether  laid  aside  in 
regard  to  the  charges  and  convictions  of  this  period 
of  our  national  history.  Caimwell  was  on  some  occa- 
sions "prosecutor,  judge  and  jnr)/'  For  a  word  of 
disapproval  about  the  lung  or  his  minister,  for  a  jcttt 
or  slighting  remaik  at  their  expense,  ihr  offender 
might  find  himself  summoned  before  the  magistrates 
to  answer  for  his  offence.  The  accused  and  his 
accusers  probably  never  met  face  to  face.  Cases  of 
serious  import,  often  of  liftr  ,ind  de;*th,  wt-re  decided 
on  the  depositions  of  men  whose  interest  it  was  to 
obtain  convictions.  Words  spoken  against  Crum- 
well,  or  in  condemnation  of  a  l)Tanny  subversive  of 
the  first  principles  of  freedom,  were  cunstmed  into 
treason  against  the  king  and  the  state.  Even  sus- 
pected   persons,  against   whom  no  case   could  be 

••'HS«.,-V€vl.  tfi„p,  4^4. 
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fnad<:  out,  might  be  sumrnoned  to  have  the  oath  of 
supremacy  tendered  to  them.  Their  houses  could  be 
ransacked  [or  evidence  of  disaffection,  And  they 
thcmficlvcfi  brought  before  the  courcll  in  London,  to 
be  transferred  untried  or  iinconvictt'd,  if  thought  to 
be  obstinate  or  otherwise  obnoxious,  to  the  Mar* 
^hnl^jca^  the  Tower,  or  Newgate. 

John  Beech,*  or^  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Thomas 
Marshall,  the  abbot  o[  St,  John's,  Colchester,  is 
reported  by  a  so-called  guest  he  had  entertained  at 
his  tabic  as  having  expressed  admiration  for  Ihc  con* 
stancy  of  bi*ihop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  Mortf.f  The 
result  is,  a  summons  to  the  abbot  to  appear  before 
the  council.  Depositions^  are  obtained  ;  he  is  sent 
to  the  Tower,^  and  after  remaining  there  some  con- 
sideiable  lime  is  executed  before  the  gntes  of  his 
abbey  at  Colchester,  |  There  were,  it  is  true,  other 
tilings  objecled  to  abbot  Marshall  besides  approval 
of  the  conduct  of  Crumwell's  first  victims.  John 
Seyn,  a  clerk,  deposes  that  when  he  had  informed 
him  of  the  abbot  of  S,  Osith's  surrender  of  his  house 
to  the  king,  "  Lh^  abbot  <^\  S.  John's  answered,  '  t 

^  I1  hat  filwflyT^  liecn  rfpfucnmd  ihtLi  ThnmA^  Marshall  And  John 
Dccch  M'ctc  Iwo  difTcJcnt  «bboid  of  ColcbcMer ;  the  Kccoid  of  Aliafn- 
(Icr  (Cortrolmcnl  KoW,  31  llcnr>'  VJII.,  M.  37  <!],  Ieav«t  ao  doul 
nbom  iht  si^uemcnt  niide  at»ve>  thai  John  Beech  wis  th«  um4 

t  B.  Mua.  Aiund.  MS.,  151,  f.ij$d. 
J  R-  0-Cnim,Cor.,  Vol-  xicvlll,,  Nos.  41-1-3-4. 
S  K  Mus.  Cbtt,  MS,.  Tiiu»  D.  1-,  fol.  133. 
11  7W<,  lol.  136.    "  list  of  llioae  cvccuud,"  John  ?echf.  Abb., 
cf  Cdclwvter,  at  CoIcheti«f,  1  Dec,  1539. 
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will  not  $Ay  the  king  shall  ne\'cr  have  tny  house,  but 
p(it  will  be)  against  my  will  and  against  my  heait,  for 
I  know  by  my  teaming  that  he  cannot  take  it  by  right 
and  law,  wherefore  in  my  conscience  I  cannot  be 
content,  nor  he  shall  never  have  it  with  my  heart  and 
will.*  To  tbp  whlcli  I  saidj  '  beware  of  such  learning 
as  ye  learned  at  Oxcntord*  when  ye  were  young.  Yc 
would  be  hanged  and  yoti  are  worthy-  I  will  advise 
you  to  conform  yourself  as  atrucsubjcct^  or  else  you 
shall  hinder  your  brethren  iind  also  yourself,'  My 
lord,  1  like  not  this  man,  I  fear  he  halh  a  cankered 
heart  for  he  w^s  accused  but  of  late  of  Iraitorous 
words  by  one  William  Hall,  but  he  had  no  witnesses." 
Among  the  letters  to  Cnimwell  ihere  is  one  from 
a  certain  William  Howard^  who  writes  to  his  master, 
saying,  "  I  hear  it  is  yoor  pleasure  that  I  should  go 
into  the  country  to  hearken  if  there  beany  ill-disposed 
people  in  those  parts  tlui  would  talk  or  be  busy  any 
way/'t  Another  correspondent  recommends  for  the 
service  of  Cruumcll  an  informer  against  reSigtous 

persons,! 

The  libraries  of  monasteries  were  ransacked  for 
evidence  of  opposition  to  the  new  state  of  affairs, 
and  even  tlie  cherished  store  of  pious  books  bc-Iong- 
ing  to  the  country  priest— his  service  books  and  his 
very  manuals  of  piety — were  overhauled  to  search 


•  Thoma*  M>whall(Benedicrin<)  waa  R,D.  in  15 1  land  U.D.on 
»oih  Ap,.  1 5 1  >p     Bojscs  "  Rcgiatcr."  i.,  p.  6j. 
t  R,  O.  Crum,  Corr,  xWn.,  No.  1. 
J  li.  MuB,  Cou.  MS,  CItop-,  E.J  iv,  la?  (106). 
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out  proofs,  of  his  dining  to  the  faith  and  practice 
of  his  fathers.  From  BcUh  abbey,  for  example,  the 
2C*a1ou^  dnrtor  L;iyton  writes :  "  Yc!  sthall  herewith  r«;> 
ceive  a  book  of  Our  Lady's  miracles  well  able  to  match 
the  Canterbury  talcs.  Such  a  book  of  dreams  as  yer 
never  saw,  which  I  found  in  the  library,"*  Another 
of  Crumwcll's  agrnis,  a  certain  "  Ralph  Laiie, 
junior/'  reports  that  according  to  his  master's  com- 
mands he  went  after  "  the  books  of  one  Sir  Thomas 
Cantwell,  parson  of  Ilardmck  .  .  which  had  been 
brought  to  a  poor  man  s  house  in  Whitchurch," 
Having  examined  tliem,  he  selected  and  forwarded 
to  his  employer  five  volumes  "  bdonging  to  the  said 
parson,  whereof  three  are  entitled  H&meiiari  yohis 
Echii,  bring  all  three  dated  a.d.  r438 ;  one  book  of 
the  life  of  St.  Thomat  Bccket,  and  a  missal  wherein 
i5  the  word  fapa  '  throughoutly  uncorrected.'  "f 

Another  informer  of  a  different  class,  William 
Waldegravc,  writes  ;  *'  There  !sa  chapUin  uf  my  ladv 
Waldeerave,  my  gpmndam,  which  is  a  papist  and 
causes  (tliose)  IiLTt  lo  hold  off  from  the  truth,  hath 
in  his  mass  book  daily  this  Thomas  Beckett's  name 
with  all  his  pestiferious  collccls.^t  So  hIso  the 
curate  of  Wringtcn.  Somerset,  "will  not  abrc^atc 
the  name  of  Thomas  Bccket."     This  was  taken  in 

^  CtilcnclKr.  u.,  No.  41* 

+  R.  O-  Crom.  Corr.,  xis.,  No.  so.  Sec  alM>  21.  where  ibc 
library  of  Dr.  Luuh,  llie  vic«r  of  Aylubury,  is  tcaxcbed.  Alio 
3iliv.,  35,  wl)«rc  tlie  prior  of  Tw>i]]iuiu  ii  ordercij  to  KSrcb  lor 
cciLain  bookf. 
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all  cases,  as  a  certain  sign  of  wrong-headed  ob- 
stinacy, and  nn  intention  to  resist  the  king's  changes. 
The  monks  of  Chiistchurch,  Camerbury,  got  into 
trouble  for  singing  the  old  damnum  aposhlicum  in 
their  litanies,  and  the  priest  who  sang  high  mass  was 
reported  for  keeping  the  pope's  name  in  the  Canon. 

The  celebrated  Miles  Coverdale  was  ore  of  Cmm- 
wclVs  jealous  informers,  and  we  learn  frotn  some  of 
his  letters  the  methods  adopted  to  force  compliance 
npon  the  people.  Me  writes,  for  example,  to  Crjm* 
well  to  say  that  two  men  have  come  and  reported  to 
him*  "that  in  a  glass  window  of  our  lady'5  chapel 
in  the  church  of  Henley  on  Thames  the  image  o( 
Thomas  Becket  with  the  whole  feigned  stor)'  of  his 
death  is  suffered  to  stand  still.  Not  only  tliit;,  but 
that  all  the  beams^  irons,  and  candlesticks  (\\'hcTcon 
tapers  and  lights  were  wort  to  be  set  up  unto  images) 
remain  still  unt^kcn  down,  whereby  the  poor,  simple, 
unlearned  people  believe  that  they  shall  have  liberty  to 
set  up  their  candles  agam  unto  images,  and  that  ihft 
old  fashion  shall  shortly  return, +  _  .  ,  Now,  though 
Sir  Walter  StoneFj  Knight,  be  the  king's  justice  of 


•  R.  0.  Crum.  Cnrr.,  viL,  7ol.  ^4, 

f  See  also  iliiU.^  xW\..  N^-  31.  K^bl.  Ward's  docnpEion  of  the 
^vindows  ia  tlie  church  of  S-  Thomna  Acros ; — "I  saw  on  the 
noflhijdc  of  the  church,  cerUin  wirK^owt  *ilh  Si,  Thomas'  life 
di>iph^<?i],  and  in  csprcul  1  noted  a  bu^eraiilijua  uiiJ  x  [lupiitli  r^ 
■ncmbrancc  in  ihc  ^bnoluli^n  of  the  kin;;  ihAi  wu  In  that  lime 
ihnt  lA  lints  «et  Forth :  There  be  div«ra  moTiks  podruyeJ  wilh  rodu 
m  ihcLr  han^ls,  anJ  tlic  king  knceJing  luked  l>efcifc  a  iJJt>nk,  as  he 
should  he  bc;iCcn  9X  ihc  BhrinQ  of  Saint  Thom;^*' 
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peace  at  Henley,  jret  (under  your  correclion)  I 
reckon  g^eat  ard  notable  negligence  in  th<:  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  which,  being  fio  nigh,  doih  not  weed  out 
such  faulta.  Vca,  I  fear  it  be  as  evil  or  worse  m 
many  more  places  of  his  diocese." 

"  It  is  my  duly  also  to  signify  unto  your  good  lord- 
ship The  great  oversight  of  the  stationers  of  London, 
which  lor  their  license  and  gains  arc  not  ashamed  to 
sell  still,  such  primers  as  corrupt  the  king's  subjects, 
A  great  numbcrol  them  have  roy  neighbours  brought 
unto  me,  and  a  great  sort  of  other  most  ungracious 
popish  books  (both  contrary  to  God  and  the  king's 
highncrs«)  have  1  taken  up  withhi  the  precincts  of 
Newbury,  and  will  do  more  if  your  good  lordship  do 
give  me  your  authority,  or  bid  mc  do  it,  1  humbly 
beseech  you  (my  most  dear  and  singular  good  lord) 
t(j  have  your  loving  answer  by  the  mouth  of  this 
bearer,  young  Mr.  Winchcombe,  and  to  know  your 
good  pleasure  what  1  shall  do  with  these  popish 
books  that  I  have  aheady  \  wht^ther  t  shall  bum 
them  at  the  markct*cross  or  no," 

A  few  weeks  before,  Coverdale  had  written  in  the 
■same  way,  pointing  out  that  the  priesis  were  not 
sufficienlly  energetic  in  canying  out  the  intentions  o( 
the  king  and  his  nnnislcr.  The  fullouiitg  day  he 
wrote  again,  to  say  "that  as  methinketh  (I  speak 
under  correction)  a  great  number  of  the  priests  nf 
this  realm  arc  run  in  premunire  unto  the  king»  inas- 
much  as  ihey  have  not  utterly  extinct  all  such 
ecclesiastical  serx-ice,  as  is  against  hiii  grace's  most 
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lawful  supremacy  and  prerogative.  For  in  the  feast, 
called  Cathedra  S,  Petri,  a  great  part  of  their  matins 
is  plainly  a  maintenance  of  the  bishop  of  Rome's 
usurped  power  This  is  evident  in  all  the  great 
matin  books  of  the  church  of  Newbury,  and  1  doubt 
not  but  iL  is  so  likewise  in  many  churches  more.  I 
found  it  the  seventh  day  of  this  month,  and  1  wonder 
aC  it,  considering  that  (it)  \s  so  long  since  the  act 
was  made,  for  the  abolishing  of  all  such  usurped 
aulhorii/."* 

All  classes  of  socictylhroughout  the  country  were 
made  to  feel,  that  they  were  subjected  to  the  omni* 
]X)lent  will  of  Thomas  Cnimwcll  and  to  the  petty 
[yronny  cf  those,  whcthought  to  win  his  favour 
by  proving  that  his  power  was  ^ove  all  law  and 
justice-t  When  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Wal- 
singhain  had  been  despoiled  by  the  king's  commis- 
sioners and  the  image  taken  away,  2.  report  got 
noised  abroad  of  some  grace  or  favour  granted  at 
the  old  sbrine.  Sir  Roger  Townsend  went  there  to 
find  out  the  authorof  the  report,  which  might  remind 
ibe  people  of  their  old  attachment  to  this  place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  so  beget  trouble.    In  a  letter  written 

•/JM,  rii.  f,  65- 

t  Koxe.  v.f  p.  S96,  ed.  1846,  gives  an  inAtuncc  of  Ihi?,    "  H«r*- 

unlo  nUo  perlatnr?ih  ihe  exanifik  of  frijr  IJarrlcj-,  who  wearing 
itill  |]j:3  friar's  cowl  after  ihc  aapjiLcf^iiaii  of  [cligluuti  Iiuumchv 
Cnimwcll,  foming  itito  PaMfj  churchyard  anil  cspyifii;  bird  in 
Kheinc«  bl)op, '  Yei,'  said  he,  *  will  tvoK  that  co«l  ul  )'oa»  be  Id C 
off  yei?  Au'l  i(  I  hear  by  nne  c*clo<:k  ilat  tlifs  njipurcl  ht  no( 
cbiij^cd.  (tu^u  aLaU  be  han^cU  imm^^iaLely  fof  caaujj^c  of  oU 
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to  Crumu'dl  on  January  20lh  he  thus  describes  thr 
resuh  of  his  visit : — 

"There  was  a  poor  woman  of  Wells  beside  Wal- 
singham  that  imagined  a  false  tale,  ,  And  upon 
the  trial  thereof  by  my  examination  from  one  person 
to  anotfwt  to  the  numbrjr  of  six  persons,  and  at  last 
came  to  her  that  she  was  the  rt-poricT  thereof,  and 
to  be  the  very  author  of  the  same  as  far  as  my 
conscience  and  perceiving  could  lead  mc-  I  com- 
mitti^i]  her,  therefor*;,  to  the  ward  of  the  constables 
of  W;»Isingham.  The  next  day  aftor^  bcin^  market 
day  there,  I  caused  her  to  be  set  in  the  stocks  in 
the  morning,*  and  about  nine  of  the  clock,  when  the 
said  market  was  fullest  of  people,  with  a  paper  set 
About  her  head,  written  with  these  words  upon  the? 
same^  '  a  reporter  pf  fahe  tales,  was  set  in  a  cart 
and  so  carried  about  the  markctsted  and  other 
streets  of  the  town,  staying  in  divers  places  where 
most  people  assembled,  young  people  and  boys  of 
the  town  casting  snowballs  at  her.  This  done  and 
cxeculcci,  she  was  brought  to  the  stocks  again,  and 
there  set  till  the  market  was  ended.  This  was  her 
penance,  for  1  knew  no  h-x  otherwise  to  punish  her 
but  my  dtscreiion^  trusting  It  shall  be  a  warning  to 
othpr  light  persons  in  such  wise  to  order  themselves. 
Howbeit  I  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  said  image 
is  not  yet  out  of  some  of  their  hcads/'f 

*  Note  that  h  waa  In  ibe  <lcpih  of  uinier  Atid  snow  on  Uie 
groutidt  tA  will  be  seen, 
t  I^IU,  '*Orig.  LoU.,"  tbird  ser.  tiL,  p  itii. 
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A  Worcester  man  named  Thomas  Emaus,  servant 
lo  Mr,  Evans,  got  into  difficulties  for  blaming  ihe 
spoliation  of  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  oE  Worcester, 
He  was  tried  by  a  mixed  commission^  headed  by 
Latimer,  the  bishop  of  the  city.  It  was  proved 
against  him  that  he  had  come  to  the  church,  and 
leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  one  Roger  Cromps,  had 
said  ;^"  Lady  art  thou  siript  now,  I  liav*?  seen  ihe 
day  (hat  as  clean  men  hath  been  stript  at  a  pair  of 
gallowti,  as  were  they  ihat  stript  thee.  Then  he 
entered  into  the  chapel  "  and  "  knelt  down,  saying 
bis  Pater  and  Ave^  and  kissed  the  image  and  turned 
to  the  people  and  said  '  though  Our  Lady's  coat  and 
her  Jewells  be  taken  away  from  her,  the  similitude  is 
no  worse  to  pray  unto  having  sorrow,  than  it  was 
bt^fore/"  The  depositions  cany  on  the  story  of 
this  bold  and  turbulent  fellow,  who  confessed  lo  the 
charge  made  against  him,  no  further  than  Win  com- 
mittal to  safe  custody-* 

Never  in  the  history  of  England  had  words  and 
signs  of  disapprobation  of  the  action  of  a  minister 
been  regarded  as  treason  lo  the  counlry.  Yet  words 
spoken  in  anger  or  jest  of  Crumwell  or  his  arbitrary 
measures  were  made  the  subject  of  serious  inquiries, 
and  were  sufficient  to  surround  those  who  were  bold 
enough  to  uttc:r  them  with  grave  peril.  For  words 
so  spoken  by  a  priest  iD  Hereford^shire,  the  Ludiuw 

•  R,  O.  Cnioi.  Cor-  xlvi..  No.  19.  The  offence  was  com 
viEtict)  on  chc  cvc  of  the  foul  of  ili«  A»Auinp(loti^  1^37'  Hic 
ciaminaiioa  took  frloce  on  tht  i^lh  of  Annual- 
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justircs  apprehended  him  and  ptjiced  him  in  gaol. 
They  then  proceeded  to  ransack  his  house  in  search 
of  cvitlrncc  to  convict  him  and  not  bring  able  to 
find  anything  which  could  be  turned  against  hint, 
although  they  searched  cvcxv  his  private  pai^rs, 
they  determined  to  ask  further  instructions  from 
Crumwell,  Meantime  they  liiclcily  found  a  bag 
containing  ^^76  i6s.  of  the  unfortunate  priest':; 
savings.  From  this  ihey  proceeded  to  pay  them- 
selves for  the  work  already  done-  On  that  score 
ihey  took  £'io  (about  ^£^^40  of  our  prfscnl  money), 
and  gave  a  like  sum  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  scribe  who  had  made  the  inventory  of  the  priest's 
efFects  and  the  lucky  messenger  who  conveyed  the 
inlimation  of  iheir  righteous  dnhigs  to  their  em- 
ployer. We  may  fairly  conclude  what  they  thought 
would  be  the  final  fate  of  iheir  victim  by  llieir 
deliberate  division  of  his  little  property. 

!t  is  impossible  ta  peruse  th(r  records  of  these 
years  of  CrumwelTs  supremacy  without  feeling 
deeply,  that  even  a  pretence  of  justice  andf^ir  deal* 
ing  was  little  thought  of,  that  prisoners  were  led  to 
languish  urtried  in  the  gaols  of  the  country,  and  to 
die  in  numbers  from  pestilence^*  which  was  digni- 
fied on  the  public  rolls  inlo  "a  visitation  of  divine 
providence."  The  long  iists  of  those  who  were  each 
ttrni  called  upon  to  JTnd  security  fOr  ihcir  good 
behaviour  or  convicted  of  assembling  for  riotous 
purposeti,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  efforts  made  to 

*  Sec  llie  1i3l<(,fwdv«  and  lu-enljal  a  n'mc^on  \ht  "Ciittrolinent 
Rolb"  for  llietc  jtars. 
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i-xtinj^uish  the  last  rcmnarls  of  »  stnij^glc  for  free- 
dom from  the  masterful  rule  of  Ciuiuwdl  and  his 
cre;itures. 

"The  persecutions,"  says  dean  Hook,  "under 
Henry  nrigiiKileti  in  avarice  or  a  desire  10  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  country,  to  the  inEraction  of  which 
the  penple  were  at  the  same  time  exciicd  by  the  hist 
of  plunder  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  his  mimstL-rs."* 
Of  the  unjust  and  unscrupulous  character  of  tnim- 
well's  personal  dealings  as  to  these  ptfrsecutions,  the 
notes  he  h.is  k-fL  in  his  uwn  h.tndwiihng  do  not 
admit  of  any  doubt,  "  Item  to  rcrocnbCT/  he 
writes,  *'to  go  to  the  Charterhouse  myiclf.  Item 
what  ihe  kin^  his  pleasure  shall  be  touching  the 
learned  man  in  tin*  towir,  Ilcm  to  semi  for  the 
abbot  of  Boxley  with  ^peed.  Item  for  the  indict- 
ment against  the  abbot  of  Reading  and  others. 
Item  certain  persons  to  be  sent  to  the  lower  for 
the  further  examination  of  the  abbot  of  Glaston/' 
And,  10  quote  once  more  an  example  more  wonderful 
in  its  calm  ignoring  of  justice  than  the  rest :  "  Item 
to  see  that  the  evidence  be  well  :;orted  and  the  indict- 
ments well  drawn  against  the  said  abbots  and  their 
cornphces.  Item  the  abbot  Reading  to  be  sent 
down  to  be  tried  and  executed  at  Reading  with  his 
complices.  Item  the  abbot  of  GUiston  to  be  tritsd 
at  Glasion,  and  also  executed  there  with  his  com- 
plices."t 

■''Liv««f  Arc^bi«hopft,''  Vol.  vi^p.  io>, 
t  Tl.  MiK,  Oin.  MS.  Tiiiw,  B,  i.,  foU.  43J,  435,    Thp  "  l<>am«d 
man*'  USirT*  Moore,  4;q<  4il- 
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How  the  persons,  who  were  sent  to  ihe  Toi 
''  for  th<?  further  <rxarnination  of  the  abbot  of  Glas* 
ton"  fared,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  certain  that 
these  examinAlions  were  fifinielimes  conducird  whilst 
the  unfortunate  victim  was  tortured  on  the  rack/  and 
that  Cnimwetl  himself  on  occasions  supmniended 
the  torture^  When  an  Irish  monk  had  been  cauji^ht 
on  a  ship  near  ihp  Ktighsh  coa^it  the  minister  *-rilcs 
to  the  king:  "  We  cannot  as  yet  get  at  the  pith  d( 
his  credence,  whereby  I  am  advised  to-morrow  to  go 
to  the  Tower  and  see  him  set  in  the  bracks  (nek), 
and  by  torment  compelled  to  confess  the  trjih."t 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  he  attended  in  stato 
with  his  ofhccrs  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  hiar 
Forest,  burning  to  death  inSmithficld  for  refusing  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  royal  supremacy.  That 
Henry  quite  entered  into  Crumweirs  views  as  to 
setting  the  ordinary  principles  ol  justice  aside,  is 
seen  in  the  de^p^tch  he  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
dictating  the  method  he  was  to  adopt  in  suppressing 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  "Our  pleasure  is  that 
before  you  shall  close  up  our  banner  again,  you 
shall  cause  such  dreadful  execution  to  be  done  upon 
a  good  number  ol  the  Jnhabildnts  of  every  town^ 
village  »nd  hamlet  that  have  offended,  as  ihey  may. 
be  a  fearful  spectacle  to  all  others  heicafter  that 
would  practise  any  like  matter,  remembering  that  it 

•  Sw  Ellii'  •*  rtcier*,""  jrd  «ric*,  liL,  70, 

t  B.  Mas.  Ctitu  M&  TlEUA,  B.  i^  fol.  359;  pnntcd  KUSr,  anJ 
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should  be  much  better  that  these  traitors  should 
perish  in  iheir  unlcind  tTaUorous  follies  Lh;in  that  so 
slender  punishments  should  be  done  upon  them  as 
the  dread  thereof  should  not  be  'a  warning  to  others. 
Finally,  forasmuch  as  all  these  troubles  have  ensued 
by  the  Wicii^iton  of  iraitorous  conspiracies  of  the 
monks  and  canons  of  these  parts,  wc  desire  you,  at 
such  places  as  they  have  conspired  and  kept  iheir 
houses  wilh  force,  since  the  appointment  at  Doncas- 
ttr,  you  shall,  wilhout  pity  01  cirvumUance,  cause  all 
the  monks  and  canons  that  be  in  any  wise  faulty  to 
he  tied  nfi  iviihoHt  further  delay  or  ceremony'*  * 

The  following  letter  from  lord  Cmmwcll  to  the 
carl  of  Chester,  president  of  the  marches  of  Wales, 
shows  the  rough  and  ready  justice  with  which  the 
klng^s  minister  was  prepared  U)  Ciirry  out  his  master's 
royal  will: — "  Aiicr  my  right  hearty  commendations. 
Whereas  (he  king's  majesly  about  a  twelvemonth 
past  gave  a  pardon  to  a  company  of  lewd  persons 
within  this  realm  calling  themselves  Gipelans,+  f«r  a 
most  shamefuU  and  detestable  murder  committed 
amongst  them,  with  a  special  proviso,  inserted  by 
their  own  consents,  that  unless  ihey  should  all  avoid 
this  his  grace's  realm  by  a  certain  day  long  since 
expired,  it  should  be  lawful  to  all  bis  grace's  officers 
lo  Using  them  in  all  places  of  his  realm  where  they 
might  be  apprehended,  without  any  further  examina- 
tion or  trial  after  form  of  law,  as  in  their  letters  patent 
of  the  said  pardon  is  expressed.  His  grace,  hearing 
•  Quoted  by  Bluni,  "  R«(ormiiioii/'  p.  365.         f  t^'%  Gipsies. 
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that  they  yet  linger  here  within  his  realm,  not  avoid- 
ing the  same  according  to  his  commandment  and 
their  own  promise  hath  commanded  me  to  signify 
unto  you  and  the  shires  next  adjoining,  whether  any 
of  the  said  persons  calling  themselves  Egyptians, 
or  that  hath  heretofore  called  themselves  Egyptians 
shall  happen  to  enter  or  travel  in  the  same.  And  in 
case  you  should  hear  or  know  of  any  such,  be  they 
men  or  women,  that  you  shall  compel  them  to  depart 
to  the  next  port  of  the  sea  to  the  place  where  they 
shall  be  taken,  and  either,  without  delay,  upon  the 
first  wind  that  may  convey  them  into  any  part 
beyond  the  seas,  to  take  shipping  and  to  pass  therein 
to  outward  parts,  or,  if  they  shall  in  any  wise  break 
that  commandment,  without  any  tract  to  see  them 
executed  according  to  the  king^s  highness*  said 
letters  patent  remaining  of  record  in  his  chancery, 
which,  with  these,  shall  be  your  discharge  in  that 
behalf^  not  failing  to  accomplish  the  tenor  hereof 
with  all  effect  and  diligence,  without  sparing  upon 
any  commission,  licence  or  placard  that  they  may 
show  or  allege  for  themselves  to  the  contrary,  as  ye 
tender  his  grace's  pleasure,  which  also  is,  that  you 
shall  give  notice  to  all  justices  of  the  peace  in  that 
county  where  you  reside,  and  the  shires  adjacent, 
that  they  may  accomplish  the  tenour  hereof  accord- 
ingly. Thus  fare  you  heartily  well.  The  fifth  day 
of  December,  in  the  aplh  year  of  his  majesty's 
reign/'' 

•  EUis,  "  Orig.  Letts.,"  isi  Sw.,  ii,i  p-  ioo< 
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Wc  may  judge,  by  an  instance  recoideti  by  the 
historian   Stow,  ihat  at  (he  height  of  his  f;imc  ihe 
all-powcrfiil    minister  was    not   less   arbitrary  as  a 
man,  than  as  the  agent  of  a  despotic  king's  will. 
In  his  "  Survey  of  London  '*   Slow  says : — ''  On  the 
south  side  and  nt  the  west  end  of  ihis  church  (Augus- 
tine friars  in  London)/'  "many  fair  houses  are  builded 
rainely  in  Throgmorton  Street  one  very  large  and 
spacious,  builded  in  the  place  of  old  and  small  tene- 
ments  by  Thomas  Croniwell.  master  of  the  rolls  &c.  . , 
Thishouse  being  finished,  and  having  snmei<^,isonable 
plot  of  ji^oundleftfor  a  garden,  he  caused  the  pales  of 
the  garden  adjoining  to  the  north  part  thereof  on  a 
sudden  to  be  taken  down,  twenty-two  foot  to  be  mea* 
siired  forth  nght  Into  the  north  of  every  man's  ground, 
aline  there  lo  be  drawn,  a  trench  to  be  cast,  a  founda- 
(ion  laid  and  a  liigh   brick  wall  to  be  builded^      My 
father  had   a   garden  there,  and  a  house  standing 
close  to  his  south  pale,  this  house  ihey  loosed  from 
the  ground  and  bare  upon  rollers  into  my  father's 
garden  twenty  two  fool,  ere  my  father  heard  thrreof^ 
no  warning  was  given  him,  nor  other  answer,  when 
he  spake  to  the  SJrveyors  of  that  work,  but  that  their 
master  Sir  Thomas  commanded  Ihcm  so  to  do  ;  no 
man  durst  go  to  argue  the  matler,  but  each  man  lost 
his  ground.     My  father  paid   his  whole  rcr;t  which 
was  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  ihat  half  which 
was  left.     Thus  much  of  mine  own  knowledge  have 
I  thought  good  to  note,  that  the  sudden  rising  of 
some  mcHj  causcth  them  to  forget  themselves.    The 
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com]>any  of  the  dnpers  in  Lon<ion  bouf:;ht  this  house, 
and  now  the  same  is  their  common  hall."'* 

\l   U   impossible   to   read   the    numt^fotjs   letters 

addressed  to  Thomas  Cmmwcll  and  his  instructions 

to  his  ag'^nts  dunng  the  period  of  the  suppre^ion  of 

the  monasteries,  and  to  credit  him  with  even  honesty 

in  regard  to  his  dealings  wilh  tficm,    AUhcui^h  ihc-ir 

destruction  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  ihe  royal 

commissioners  were  fully  iiisiruct<rd  in  their  master's 

purpose,  he  bids  them  expressly  repudiate  any  such 

inlentliiii  on  the  p;irt  of  the  king.     Doctor  Layton 

writes  from  Norfolk  to  his  master,  that  be  has  done 

his  btrst  to  stop  the  rumour  that  the  monasteries  arc 

all  to  go  down ;  that  he  has  told  the  monks  and 

their  neighbours  that  such  a  report  is  a  sUnder  on 

the  king's  majesty,  and  adds  that  he*' now  undcr- 

siatidK  ih^ii  )onr  cummandmc^it  ihi-refore  given  me 

in  your  gallery  was  much  more  weighty,  than  I  at 

the  lime  judged  or  supposed  or  would  luive  believed 

if  1  had  not  seen  the  very  experience  thercof/'t  The 

commandment  was  evidently  to  prevent  ihe  loKs  of 

plate  or  valuables  got  rid  of  by  the  monks,  in  view  of 

the  threatened  seizure  of  their  piopcrty,  by  falsely 

dechiring  that  the  king  had  no  such  designs  of 

destruction. { 

*  Slow,  ^'Sanrey  of  London,"*  Ed.  i6c2,  [l  t6o.  Poie  hu 
neordod  oiticr  ioiTanccs  c(  Crumwcll'a  irboUttfy  mode  of  Aciin^. 

t  R.  O.  Crum,  Corr.,  VoJ.  >i-.  No.  i6. 

}  The  Mine  ileclariifuii  tli^i  ilie  king  h«il  no  InrcniLAn  ti 
>tippr«MiDg  lijG  monitticiica  that  vcmaincd,  uid  ihtL  ^"voold 
not  in  atij-  uibc  iniempc  you  ia  your  »ute  And  kind  of  Imn^,**  ja 
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During  the  eight  years  that  Cnimwell  ruled 
England  as  a  despot,  the  plunder  he  amassed  by 
public  and  private  spoliation  must  have  been 
immense.  The  only  possible  policy  for  the  monastic 
bodies  was  one  o[  attempted  conciliation.  By  liberal 
donations,  presents  and  bribes  to  their  supreme 
governor,  they  hoped  to  buy  off  the  evil  day- 
Demsnds  for  leases,  grants  and  pensions,  were  m»de 
on  the  monasteries  by  Crumwcll,  or  in  his  name, 
without  hesil.illon  or  consideration.  Generally  what 
was  asked  was  at  once  granted.  The  monl<s  hcid 
nn  option,  except  the  prospect  of  involving  ihdr 
houses  in  greater  difliculties  by  refusal.  Sometimes 
ihey  pleEjdfd  earnestly  to  be  alKiwed  tosay  no,  when 
son^e  farm  or  pension  was  asked,  that  was  necessary 
to  support  their  very  existence,  or  to  mainUiJii  the 
poor  who  depended  on  them. 

The  account  book  •  of  Cnimwcirs  steward, 
Thomas  Avery,  shows  that  large  sums  of  monty 
rame  to  him  by  way  of  presents  from  all  manner  of 
persons,  ecclesiastical  and  lay.  Gifts  of  ^10  and 
£^0,  for  the  new  year,  frequently  appearin  its  pages- 
ArchbishopSt  bishops,  abbots  and  priors,  nobles  and 
eemnioners,  oilirials  and  unknown  laymen>  towns, 
colleges  and  cathedral  ehapters.  all  sent  In  their 
(ecs  and  new  year  donations,  to  propitiate  the  favour 

iniidc  in  <ht  dmft  of  a  lellcT  from  It**  kinff  to  rtawnw  th(^  mrniAfl- 
l«n«,  probaUf  in  Crumwcll's  hflnrfwrnin^.  B,  Muk.,  Qcop.  £. 
iv.,  fo].  S6. 

•  R.  O.  Chapter  House  Books,  BJ. 
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of  the  great  man.  Some  of  the  amounts  are  startling. 
On  the  ist  January,  1539,  for  instance,  the  account 
book  records  money  presents  for  the  new  year  of 
j^Soo  (more  than  ;^9,ooo  of  our  present  money). 
Fees  of  sums,  from  j^io  to  5^50,  flow  in  for  visitations 
of  monasteries  and  dioceses  and  for  installation  to 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  offices.  In  the  year  1538, 
more  than  ^^300  was  paid,  by  the  prior  of  St. 
Swithin's,  Winchester,  into  the  private  purse  of 
Crumwell.  At  one  time  the  prior  of  Rochester  pays 
£100,  at  another  the  abbot  of  Evesham  ^^266.  The 
agents  he  has  employed  in  the  visitation  of  the 
monasteries,  Layton,  Legh,  Ap  Rice  and  Petre,  pay 
large  sums  in  discharge  of  debts,  as  their  master's 
share  in  the  visitation  fees  and  as  presents, 

Cranmer,  who  certainly  feared  and  distrusted  his 
powerful  ecclesiastical  superior,  thought  it  necessary 
to  secure  to  him  £^  a  year  "  as  a  memorial  of 
his  friendship."*  From  Rowland  Lee,  the  bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  Crumwell  demands  j^ioo 
in  return  for  the  grant  of  some  priory  secured  to 
him,  but  this  demand  the  bishop  was  bold  enough  to 
refuse,  saying  that  he  had  never  promised  it,  and 
could  not  spare  it.f 

Bribes  of  all  kinds,  unmistakable  in  their  purposes, 
were  offered  to  him  by  those  who  had  best  reason 
to  know  the  secret  of  gaining  what  they  desired. 
Layton,  the  most  unscrupulous  of  his  tools,  is  fre- 

•  More  than  ^400  a  year  of  our  money. 
t  R.  O.  Crum>  Corr.,  xzv.,  No,  1 1. 
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qucntly  ihe  cliannci  by  which  money  of  this  kind  is 
olTt^red.  For  the  elections  at  KQuntains^  Gts- 
borough,  Whilby  and  mmy  other  places,  large 
bribes  arc  offefL-d  to  Crumwcll,  in  return  (or  a 
nomination.  If  he  will  make  a  certain  monk  abbot 
of  V;ile  Royal  "he  will  be  conttnCed/*  writes  Sir 
Piers  Datton,  "to  give  your  mastership  a  _^iooin 
hand,  and  further  to  do  you  as  large  plea?itire  as  any 
man  shall."*  From  a  certain  John  Parkyns  there  are 
two  offers  of  £^00  for  some  coveted  ufiice  "and 
faithful  service  during  my  natural  life."t  William 
Penison  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  oHice  of  receiver  at 
the  dissolution  of  Reading  abbey.  "  Herewith,"  he 
coiisequenJiy  writes,  "  [  present  unto  your  lordship 
a  diamond  set  in  a  slender  gold  ring,  supposing  (or 
proporlion  and  compass  thereof,  the  same  some wh,it 
meet  to  be  set  in  the  breast  of  a  George  ,  -  And 
where  1  moved  unto  your  lordship  not  long  ago  of 
the  dissolution  of  Reading  abbey,  now  so  it  is,  that 
I  am  provoked  to  signify  unto  you  (as  I  am  informed) 
that  the  abbot  ihere  preparing  and  looking  for  the 
same,  sellcth  sheep,  com,  with  woods  and  other 
things,  whereof  he  may  make  money.'*!  A  month 
later  the  writer  has  to  thank  Cmmwdl  for  the  otKcc 
he  had  thus  requested,  Someume*,  however,  the 
minister  does  not  get  his  money  quite  so  easily. 
William  Arnold,  abbot  of  Miravale,  writes  that  he 
icarns  from  Dr.   Le^i^h,  ihat  Crumwell  is  looking  for 

^/W„  tx.,  io\.  too.  %  Uid,y  xx:<Hi|  1^,  i6« 

}  K.  O.  Ciuxn.  COrr.,  xxxu,,  Ncs.  37,  38. 
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tho  £^  "promised  you  for  your  (rouble  in  my 
regard,  I  tiavt  alrt^dy  paid  for  your  use  through 
Serjeant  Thornton  £iOO,  since  hedemAndcd  this  fcr 
your  pains.  He  confessed  to  the  receipt  of  the 
money,  affinning  thail  it  i»  piid  Already  to  your 
maBlership,"  "  As  to  your  fee,"  he  concludes, 
"  vrhich  Dr.  Lcgh  says  Mr  Thornton  promised  you, 
never  knew  atiyihing  about  it/'  but  of  course  I  mi 
pay  and  ask  you  to  take  it  in  "  goods  worth,"* 

The  reports  of  the  cominjj  fiuppression^  brought 
many  tempting  bribes  to  spare  the  doomed  house: 
The  abbot  of  Pipwell  will  *'  do  all  that  a  poor  man* 
can  to  pratify  your  lordship  -  .  with  ;f2oa"t  if 
Peterborough  {  may  be  allowed  to  !:iand  Cmmwell 
will  find  it  worth  his  while,  and  to  avert  the  falc  of 
dissolution  from  Colchester  he  is  offered  as  much  as 
jf  2,000  (^24,000  of  our  money).  In  fact,  in  the 
matter  of  bribes,  the  character  of  Crumwdl  had  been 
rightly  judged  by  the  religious.  For  them,  it  was 
the  Use  chance  to  purchase  further  existence  by 
liberal  donations.  The  prior  of  Durham,  in  a  solemn 
letter,  proposL-s  to  increase  the  annuity  of  £f^,  the 
monaster)*  of  S.  Cathbcrt  had  hitherto  given  him  to 
jf  10,^  Thf  prioress  of  Cat(rsby  wilt  give  hira  a 
hundred  mnrks  to  buy  a  gelding,  and  the  prayers  of 
the  convent  for  life,  if  he  can  persuade  the  king  to 
accept  the  2,000  marks  she  has  offered  through  the 
queen,   as   ransom    for  her   house.  |      Ricii^tid^  the 
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abbot  of  Leicester,  sends  ^40,  as  he  undf^retand* 
"it  should  be  your  pleasure/'*  and  his  successor, 
the  abbot  Johiij  who  had  to  pay  a  yearly  tax  of 
;f  240,  and  was  deeply  in  debt,  sends  a  present  in 
kind,  of  "a  brace  of  fat  oxcii  and  a  score  of  fat 
wethers/'  The  abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  and  her 
neighbour  the  abbot  of  Cenie,  each  olTcr  Crumwell 
^100  to  spare  their  houses^  In  the  same  way  the 
interference  of  the  all-powerful  minister  with  legal 
cblif^ations  was  besought,  under  promises  of  sub- 
Mantial  reward.  Thus  Robert  Blakeney,  whom 
Gostwyk,  Crumweirs  secrelary,  describes  as  "  mine 
old  acquaintance,  the  prior  of  Tynemouth/'  endea- 
vours by  a  good  bribe  to  purchase  exemption  from 
the  payment  of  an  annuity  to  which  the  convent  was 
legally  bound-  His  predecessor  in  the  office  had 
paid  some  200  marks  in  fees,  and  aUhough  the 
value  of  the  monastery  had  diminished  he  still  pro- 
fessed his  willingness  to  "compound"  with  Crum* 
well  for  that  amount,  provided  the  abbot  of  St. 
Albans  were  made  to  secure  the  office  to  hira  for 
life  "by  convent  seal"  Beyond  this,  the  new  prior 
desired  to  escape  the  payment  of  an  annuiry,  which 
*'  my  lady  Mary  Carey,  now  Stafford,  had  granted 
to  her  by  my  predecessor  under  convent  seal."  It 
was  for  100  marks  yearly,  and  Robert  Blakcney  did 
not  think  yhc  had  done  anything,  '*nor  docs  intend 
to  do,  as  far  as  I  can  learn/*  anything  deserving 
such  a  payment.     He  thinks  ihe  house,  "  by  reason 
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of  the  firsufruits  and  oilier  charges/'  cannot  nHorA 
it,  and  so  has  refused  to  pay  it  any  longer  The 
chancellor,  however,  had  sent  him  an  order  to  do  so, 
and  hence  he  begs  Crum^^ell  ''  to  t;ike  it  into  your 
hands,  and  for  your  pains,  as  your  lordship  has  an 
annuity  {torn  me  oi  twenty  nobles,  it  sliati  be 
twenty  marks,  and  that  not  only  to  yourself,  but 
to  Mr.  Gregory,  your  son,  if  it  chance  him  to  sur- 
Vive/'* 

As  (or  presents,  they  come  pouring  in  upon  him 
on  all  sides,  fish  from  Croyland,  apples  from  Kings- 
langley,  partridges  and  pheasants  from  llanow,  Irish 
hawks  from  Bath,  gcldin|;s  from  Tcwlccsbuiy— these 
an*  but  s;iinplcfs  of  the  endless  vartifly  and  number  of 
his  presents,  not  the  least  curious  of  which  is  £4^ 
from  one  John  Hunter  "  towards  furnishing  ◦[  your 
cellar  with  wine,  in  recompense"  for  Crumnell's  part 
in  a  law  case  relating  to  the  properly  of  \\\t'.  writer's 
wife  His  accounts  reveal  that  consiclt-rablc  sums 
were  received,  in  a  way  In  leave  little  doubt  lliat  ihey 
ytitte  really  "  secret  service  "  money.  For  example, 
"in  a  purse,"  "in  a  white  leather  purse,"  *' in  a 
crimson  saiteen  purse/'  "  in  a  handkerchief/'  "  in  a 
glove,"  '^at  Arundel  in  a  glove,"  "in  a  pair  of 
gloves  under  a  cushion,  in  the  middle  window  of  the 
gallery/'  Some  of  the  other  items  of  receipt  are 
hardly  less  suspicious,  for  example^  "a  chain  which 
melted  acquired  for  my  lord  £4^2**  (more  than 
jf  5,000  of  our  money)-  "  Trapes,  the  goldsmith,  in 
•  R,  0.  Crum.  O^rf,^  xh~,  63  i  Vol-  xU»,  No.  37. 
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full  payment,  ;^i.348   155,  ad./'  and  "Bowes  for 
144  ozs.  of  gold,  jC^I^  ^  '*■  °*'-^'* 

"  In  Crumwcll's  time,''  writes  Froudc,  "  the  ques- 
tionable practices  cif  must  j^hmI  men  of  Iiit*  timer,  the 
B  prficticc  of  receiving  peii^ions  and  presents  for 
general  support  and  paEronage  was  carried  to  an 
extent  which,  even  then,  perhaps  appeared  execs- 
sive.'^"!"  His  share  of  the  mon;islic  spoils  h;js  yt;t  to 
be  calculated.  A  great  deal  came  into  his  hiinds  by 
way  of  grunt  from  the  crown,}  and  much  more  by 
private  arrangement  with  those  to  whom,  perhaps 
ihrough  his  instrumentality,  it  had  been  given.  His 
accounts  show,  that  during  the  years  of  suppression 
he  was  expending  large  sums  in  the  purchasing  of 
estates.  In  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  must 
havo  spent  some  ^^  10,000  in  this  way,  a  very  large 
sum  in  those  days,  and  equal  to  about  ^120,000  of 
our  money.  I-argc  amounts  of  money  pass  between 
him  and  tits  agents,  which  have  a  suspicious  look. 
Sir  Thomas  Elliot^  promises  him  the  first  year's 
fruits  from  any   lands   of    supprcs^d    monasteries 

•  R.  O^  Ch*pi*rH,  Rooke,  B  J,  foL  3  5,4c- 

f '■  Ii;«-."  iii.  p.  444. 

I  Aniungtt  lii«K  ijiuat  be  enuni<;ral«<]  Lewc*  priory,  m  StisMx, 
with  lUcclI  at  Melton- Mawbrny,  in  Lciccsicrt hire ;  the  prioHea  of 
JVIicUlli:im,  in  Siii^T ;  MoJerihvn*  in  Kent;  St.  Oiirh(?\  fr 
£uci ;  AlccAier.in  War^kk;  Vuiiiouth,  in  Noifcilk;  itud  Ltiund. 
inLciccMcnhirc.  Ills  Ticpbe%  Sir  l^dmrd,  [be  £reat'i;r<\nd!jith«r 
of  llio  Protector,  had  liamsfy  abbey,  i^nkchmbrookr,  Savriry,  St, 
NcolX  Ncalh  abbey.  Si.  llclcny  Lonctoii,  and  other  properL/ of 
monjutcrJCK  h<:  iidpcd  to  i^iipprrst  *s  a  roytL)  conimi>»ioner. 
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granted  lo  Sim  by  his  mlervention,  and  his  "  remem- 
brances "  are  full  of  suggcsllvc  hints  on  this  matler,* 
"Item,"  he  noles,  "to  rememher  \Viirr«i  fur  «iie 
monasteryp  Mr-  Gostwj'kut  for  a  monastery,  John 
Freeman  for  Spalding.  Mr.  Kingsmill  f<^r  Wherwell, 
myself  iov  Laund.^  Itern  to  remember  John  God- 
salve  for  somelhirg,  for  he  hath  need,"  and  "  Item 
lo  renwmbcr  to  know  the  true  value  of  the  goods  of 
Castleacre  for  my  part  thereof."  Whether  he  got 
these  goods  does  not  appear,  but  these  of  the  priory 
of  Lewes  came  into  his  possession  and  were  sold  by 
him,  as  3ppc:irs  from  his  account  book.  "  May 
iQlh,  Thomas  Busshope,  for  thesalc  of  divers  goods 
and  caltlft  at  Lewes  in  part  payment  of  a  more  sum, 
^^467  13s.  ojd,"  Other  items  of  the  sale  pro- 
duced nearly  £  \  ,20a,  a  large  total  from  the  spoils  of 
one  monastery  for  his  private  purse,  representing 

•  B.Mci.O>t(.  MS.Thii»,B.  i,fls.  44fi-*S9. 

fThtre  were  large  mowy  transact  [oiu  b^twen  Gcutw|k«  md 
Cnmwdl  Ai  1^113  pci  iinl.  Ttie  fi^^rm^r,  \n  one  monibr  ptyt "  o«  his 
bills  eblijc&tory "  inoro  than  j^3X>oo,  ftnd,  oti  ihe  otber  lund, 
Cramwdl  p*y«  by  ''way  of  prtsmf*  ftt  one  ifme  ^i.ooo,  and 
eightttn  mombs  bier  ^j^cuu, 

{  lUutintt^pfF  ^^^^  *■  rnmcinbrance"  of  "  T jund  for  blrnwrf* 
lh«re  b  ft  fetter  from  Tbornds  Fryabr,  a  cuiDn  of  tbc  boQic,  accocn- 
jitnyinj;;  u  prc«eni  oi  cbeete  to  Crumwell.  In  li  h«  «iyt  ihti  hit 
good  muter  n««d  not  llunk  the  aljttnt  for  the  gifl,  and  conckiiks : 
"Plea^eili  ii  )our  fiood  comcrihip  to  caJl  to  yonr  rcmenibr*nce 
*lien  yc  lay  hem  wilh  a>  «  Laundc  abbey  wme  lime,  ye  wotiTd  tile 
pnifutowanc  with  we  tw  my  brelhien  about  onr  bir-i tic**"  Ho 
made  bfmwlf,  jo  i:  weint,  well  ftcqiuinted  wiih  the  propccty.  See 
I^unt,  I,  p.  377- 
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some  jf  17,000  of  our  money."  Crumwcll  also  re- 
ceived a  grani  of  the  priory  of  Lewes,  and  having 
made  3ome  altcralions  and  removed  supcrHuous 
buildings,  the  record  of  which  appears  in  his  ex* 
penses,  he  allowed  his  son  Gregory,  ihcn  lalcly 
inamed,  lo  go  there  wiLh  his  wife  to  occupy  the 
monastery  from  whence  the  monks  had  been  ex* 
pelled.  Gregory  wriltrs  to  his  father  lo  say  Mrs, 
Crumwell  found  the  buildings  "  very  commodious/t 
In  his  expendiEarc  Ctum\cll  ^ppear^  to  have  been 
lavish.  His  household  cost  him,  for  some  time  at 
least,  more  than  ^100  a  month,  and  he  indulged 
considerably  his  taste  for  building,  [n  former  days 
he  had  warned  his  master,  Wolsey,  lo  beware  of  this 
very  attractive  but  dangerously  fascinating  and 
expensive  taste,  but  when  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
be  himself  had  buildings  in  progress  at  the  *'  Roils," 
Austin  Friars,  Hackney,  Mortlake  and  at  EwhursL 
He  purchased  estates}  as  he  could  get  the  oppor- 
tunity, some  the  spoils  of  dissolved  monasteries, 
some  the  h(?reditary  lands  of  the  old  nobles,  sold  lo 
meet  their  liabilities.     No  doubt,  with  Crumwell's 

•Chapter  Hotise  BdoIis,  B.  |.  fd.  70. 

t  R-  O.  Cfi»m-  Cor,,  vii.,  fol.  C71. 

t  As  cKimplcs,  in  his  account  book  we  find : — "  I/*f(I  I,inimer. 
the  purchuc  of  hr^d,  jfaSo;  the  chancclJor  of  augmenutions, 
ilillo,  j^Bco ;  Sir  Gregory  Sonicfwi,  puictiasc  of  his  tiouae  ai  K«w. 
jffoo;  Lord  Clynlon,  piirchiuc  of  minora  Ed  Gobton,  Folkeston, 
and  Walton,  /»,374 ;  ih*  prior  of  Fclkcsion,  £itt^%  !«-  3d  ;  Sir 
Jclin  Dudley,  nunor  of  Ilokkti,  &u.  jfj.4yiJi  Sir  Thorn**  Pope, 
manor  of  Dunford  by  Wandawofih,  £t^^  13s.  4^.,"  ^c,  Ac. 
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eye  for  his  own  interests,  many  of  them  were  as 
great  bargains  as  the  annuity  of  ^^84  a  year  seems 
to  have  been,  which  he  purchased  of  Sir  William 
Gascoyne  for  ;^333. 

Crumwell  also  indulged  considerably  in  a  taste  for 
goldsmith  and  jeweller's  work.  Cups,  ewers,  and 
trenchers  of  gold ;  platters,  dishes  and  saucers  of 
silver  by  the  dozen,  are  expenses  incurred  to  "  Mn 
Trappes  of  London/'  John  of  Antwerp,  and  Bastian 
the  jeweller;  while  we  would  gladly  know  something 
more  of  some  of  the  items  of  account,  such  as  "  the 
cross  of  gold  of  Saint  Albans,"  for  which  he  paid 
jfio6  to  "Aston  the  auditor/'  and  "the  diamond 
and  ruby/'  sold  by  "  Jenyns  the  jeweller  "  to  him,  for 
the  enormous  price  of  ^^2,000. 

On  his  amusements  Crumwell  spent  his  money 
freely.  At  bowls,  cards  and  dice  he  appears  to 
have  lost  sums  varying  from  twenty  shillings  to  £^0, 
He  was,  moreover,  liberal  in  treating  the  king  and 
court  to  masks,  shows  and  other  spectacles,  and 
minstrels,  hobby-horses  and  players  all  come  in  for 
a  share  of  the  plunder  of  monastery  and  convent 
More  than  the  yearly  pension  of  many  a  monk  and 
nun,  went  "  for  trimming  of  Divine  Providence  when 
she  played  before  the  king/'  and  for  "  the  collar  of 
velvet  for  the  strange  beast  my  lord  gave  to  the 
king." 

The  taste  of  the  newly-made  peer  in  matters  of 
dress  would  seem  to  have  been  hardly  less  expensive, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  payments  to  Sir  Richard 
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Grtrssham  for  silks  and  velvets,  and  from  the  strange 
ilcm  of  **two  satin  nightcaps  for  my  lord"  His 
pic-sciits  were  almost  regal  In  number  and  amount. 
Some  ilcmsj^owever  arc  suggestive  of  oilier  motives 
(Imn  libt^ralily  and  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
money^endingp  an  occupation  in  which,  even  at  the 
summit  of  his  power,  Crumwell  continued  to  engage.* 
One  other  trait  in  the  character  of  Ciumwell  must 
be  here  briefly  noticed.  That  he  was  the  patron 
ai;d  abettor  of  the  shocking  blasphemies,  which  dis* 
graced  the  country  during  his  administration  docs 
not  admit  of  doubt.  His  was  a  policy  of  destruction 
o(  faith,  as  well  as  of  the  rights  of  property.  With- 
out religion  himself,  he  did  not  hesiute  to  sa|3  the 
foundations  of  Christian  faith  in  others,  and  by 
encouraging  and  subsidizing  a.  crowd  of  wigar 
satirists  on  holy  and  c^cn  sacred  things,  he  threw 
open  the  flood  gates  of  scepticism  and  infidelity. 
*'  He  was/'  writes  doctor  Mailland,  "  the  great  piitron 
of  ribaldry,  and  the  protector  of  the  ribalds,  of  the 
low  jester,  the  filthy  ballad-monger,  the  ale-house 
singers,  and  'hypociifical  mockers  in  feasts/  in 
short,  of  all  the  blasphemous  mocking  and  scoffii-Lg 
which  disgraced  the  proteslanl  p^rty  at  the  time  uf 
the  reformation.  .  It  was  the  result  of  design  and 
policy  earnestly  and  elabrirately  pursued  by  the  man 
possessing  for  all  such  purposes  the  highest  place 

•  Wfl  hnre  frsqucDt  rcpayni^ms  oti  "bills  obli^Eory "*-1o(»u 
wilhom  sundry  appatcnily,  and  loans  ^imtJar  10  thouf  of  fi  pawn- 
biokcf — '*  on  A  ftUluc/*  "  oa  another  slamc/"  "  on  tonic  pUw,"' 
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and  power  in  the  land,"*  To  ihw  irian  were  Iiandcd 
over  ihe  mon;iStcncs  of  En^^tand,  lor  rcfomialioT)  or 
destruction,  upon  his  word  and  that  of  his  creatures, 
is  made  to  depend  their  title  to  good  or  evil  fame. 

It  remfiins  lo  sp<!ak  of  the  ending  to  his  career, 
which  took  place  in  Kell-mcritcd  infamy.  By  a 
nemesis  of  fate  he  paired  to  t)i«^  *ieafToh)  siiJdenly, 
almost  untried  and  certainly  unheard  in  his  own 
defence^  and  this  was  possibly  by  virtue  of  an  act  he 
had  devised  and  obtained,  to  get  rid  ol  inconvenient 
rivals  and  others,  bold  enough  to  oppose  his  lawless 
policy  or  thwart  his  schemes.  Rumours  had  not 
been  vanting  that  the  minister's  influence  over 
Henry  had  not  been  so  paramount  for  some  time 
before  his  final  disgrace.  The  king  to  whom 
Wolsey  had  "  kneeled  the  space  sometimes  of  three 
hours  to  persuade  from  his  will  and  appetite,"  but 
without  success,  did  not  become  more  easy  to  lead 
in  Cmmweirs  time.  Report  spoke  of  scenes  in 
the  audience  chamber,  when  the  royal  wilfulness 
devclop*rd  such  an  extreme  of  pas^tinn  as  to  n^^ult 
in  the  boxinjj  of  lord  CrumwcH'E  cars,  right 
soundly.  Cashllon,  the  French  ambassador,  had 
heard  his  majesty  read  a  lesson  to  the  lord  privy 
seal,  and   tell  him  *' be  might  be  fit  to  look  after 


•  "  TIjC  Rcfortiifction,"  p,  a36.  Fos«t  v,,  p,  ^oi,  gton«e  in  (his 
■cbarocMriHiic  Of  hi«  (K^t  Chfiiiian  bero,  CnimttcJI,  And  in«(unc«s 
"The  Faoiaiaie  of  ldf>Ulory"  *3  a  HpcciuiCiL  o(  Oic  wo[k  dune 
under  hi*  pafioii^^c*  Wtlb  Dr.  MiLtUod  ve  are  conicniL  ta  kt  tliC 
vrofk  vpcak  for  iuetf. 
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household  duties  but  not  to  ina.n^ge  the  business  of 
kings."* 

On  tith  June,  1540,  Manllac,  who  had  succeeded 
Casiillon  as  ambassador  of  France,  wrote  that  he 
had  heard,  an  hour  before  sending  his  despatch,  that 
Crumwell  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  He  added 
that  it  is  imposiiiblc  to  foretell  how  this  arrest  might 
charge  the  wholt^  pubhc  policy  of  the  Icing,  '*cven 
AS  regards  innovations  in  religious  matters  in  which 
Cmmwell  had  been  the  prime  mover. "+  Henry  was 
anxious  that  Marillac  should  understand  fully  the 
reason  of  the  minister's  downfall,  and  at  once  sent, 
asking  him  to  suspend  his  judgment  till  thctrnext 
interview,  when  he  would  explain  everything.  In 
the  meantime  he  was  to  believe,  that  it  was  because 
Crufcwell  had  been  found  to  be  a  lierelic  at  he;irt, 
and  had  supported  false  German  teaching  in  spitcof 
the  king's  wishes,  boasting  thai  he  was  powerful 
enough  to  do  what  he  liked^ 

On  the  33rd  June,  the  ambassador  received  a 
full  account  of  what  had  taken  place^  and  wrote  the 
substance  of  his  information  to  the  Constable  of 
France-  From  ihis  letter^  it  appears  that  Crum- 
well  was  altogether  unprepared  for  his  downfall 
When  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  entered  the 
council  chamber  at  Westminster  and  informed  him 
that  he  was  ordered  to  tak*^  him  prisonCT,  Crumwcll, 
moved  with  indignation,  threw  his  hat  en  the  floor, 

•  "  Invcntaite  analytiquc  dcs  Archives,  Ac^,  <d  Kaulck,"  No,  6j, 

Mayw.  1538' 
t  Uitt.,  No,  1/6.         t  /5fV..No,  189.         ^/iiJ..  Na  131. 
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and  declared  that  he  had  never  done  anything  but 
for  the  king  and  in  his  service.  Someof  thecouncil 
called  out,  that  he  was  a  traitor,  and  must  be  judged 
"  by  the  laws  he  had  himself  made,  and  which/'  as 
MariUac  explains,  ''  were  so  sanguinary  that  a  few 
words,  often  perhaps  spoken  inadvertently  or  in 
good  faith,  could  be  construed  into  the  crime  of 
high  treason/'  The  duke  of  Norfolk  tore  the  order 
of  St.  George  from  his  neck,  and  the  Garter  was 
also  taken  from  him.  Before  the  news  spread, 
Crumwell  had  already  been  lodged  in  the  Tower,  and 
the  people  obtained  their  first  knowledge  of  the 
arrest  by  seeing  the  king's  officers,  attended  by  a 
large  retinue  of  archers,  enter  the  fallen  minister's 
house  for  the  purpose  of  searching  it. 

Lord  Crumwell  had  few  friends  and  many  enemies. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  assured  Marillac  that  he  was  to- 
die  "  by  the  most  ignoble  punishment  then  in  use,"* 
and,  as  the  ambassador  considered,  his  only  staunch 
friend  was  Cranraer,  "  who  dared  not  speak  a  word  in 
his  favour/'t  By  the  day  following  the  arrest,  Henry 
had  already  begun  to  distribute  his  fallen  favourite's. 
offices.  Through  the  streets  of  London  he  sent  an 
officer  who  "  pubhcly  proclaimed  that  henceforth  no 
one  should  call  him  '  Lord  Privy  Seal  *  or  by  any 
Other  title  or  dignity,  but  simply  *  Thomas  Crum- 
well, cloth  carder/  and  that  the  king  had  taken  from 
him  every  privilege  and  title  of  nobility,  which  he  had 
ever  granted  him/'J 

•  Ibid-t  No.  197-        t  ^*"''  ^^-  *^7-         X  ^^'^'^  ^^  ^3'- 
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TTic  record  of  his  attaindfr*  gives  more  information 
about  the  charges  brought  again-st  htm  thaii  can  be 
learnt  about  many  of  his  victims.   After  stating  how 
much  tht_*  king  had  done  for  him,  the  bill  continues? 
"Yet  ncvertlielcss  Thomas  Cnimwcll,  now  carl  of 
Essex,  your  majesty  took   and   received  into  your 
irusly  service,  the  same  Thomas  then  being  a  man 
of  very   base  and   low   degree.     And  for  singular 
trust  and  confidence,  which  your  majesty  bore  and 
had  in  him,  did  not  only  erect  th<^  said  Thomas  into 
the  state  of  an  earl  and  enriched  htm  with  many 
gifts  as  well  of  goods,  as  of  lands  and  ofHces/'  but 
also  made  him  "  one  of  your  most  trusty  counsellcrs 
as  well  concerning  your  grace's  supreme  jurisdictions 
ecclesiastical,  as  your  most  high  secret  affairs  tem- 
poral."     Nevertheless,  it  has  been  proved  that  he 
has  been  "a  false  and   coinipt  traitor/'  selling  at 
liberty  those  he  thought  fit,  and  selling  *'  for  many- 
fold    sums    of    money ''   various    grants,    even   I0 
foreigners  and  aliens. 

Also  ''  further  taking  upon  him  your  power, 
sovereign  lord,  divers  and  many  times  most  traitor* 
ously  hath  constituted  •  .  subjects  to  be  commis- 
sioners in  many  your  great  urgent  and  wei^^hty 
csuaes  and  aFairs  executed  in  tins  rCrdin,  without 
tile  assent  or  knowledge  of  your  highness/'  Also 
he  publicly  boasted  '*  ihat  he  was  sure  uf  you"  to 
do  what  he  wished.  Further,  he  hath  of  his  own  will 
granted  passports,  and  bein^  a  "  dclcitablcr  heretic" 
•  TisrliamcrU  Roll,  jj  lUary  VJII,,  m.  ^0. 
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has  sent  over  KngUnd  a  gr^at  number  oF  false  and 
erroneous  book$,  k'ading  people  to  a  disbelief  "in 
the  most  holy  and  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  altar 
;Ln<I  olher  articles  of  the  christian  religion."  Ami 
after  these  books  were  transUtod,  he  declared  the 
"material  heresy  so  translated,  good*'  and  also 
declared  "that  it  was  lawful  for  every  christian 
roan  to  be  a  minister  of  the  said  sacrament  as  well 
as  a  priest.'" 

As  vicegrrt-nl  under  the  ^reat  seal,  he  "licensed 
divers  persons  detected  and  suspected  of  heresy, 
openly  to  preach  and  teach  "  spying  "  that  lie  would 
fight  even  against  the  king  to  m^niain  chese 
heresies^  •  And  then  and  there  most  traitorously 
pulled  out  his  dagger  and  held  it  up  on  high  saying 
these  word_s:  Or  else  this  dagger  ihrust  mc  to  the 
heart  if  I  would  rot  die  in  that  quarrel  against  them 
all,  and  I  trust  if  I  live  a  year  or  two,  it  shall  not  lie 
in  the  king's  power  to  resist  or  let  it  if  he  would." 

And  moreover,  the  said  Thomas  Crumw^ell  "hath 
acquired  and  obtained  into  his  possession  by  oppres- 
sion, bribery,  extorted  power  and  false  promises" 
immense  sums  of  money  and  treasure.  He  further 
held  the  nobles  of  the  realm  "  in  great  disdain,  derision 
and  detestation,"  and  on  being  reminded  that  other* 
h'^A  been  aHaintcd,  declared  "  on  the  last  day  of 
January  in  the  31st  year"  of  the  reign, at  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  field,  most  arrogantly  and 
traitorously,  that  if  "  the  lords  would  handle  him  so, 
he  would  give  them  such  a  breakfast  as  never  was 
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made  in  England,  and  the  proudest  of  them  should 
know  to  the  grpral  peril  and  danger  as  well  of  your 
majesty  as  of  your  heirs  and  successors/' 

Posterity  may  be  gralcful  that  the  avenging  hand 
came  upon  him  so  suddenly.  His  arrest,  unexpticied 
by  allj  gave  him  no  time  to  destroy  the  papers  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  course  of  his  administration, 
and  which  we  may  well  believe  he  would  have  been 
unwilling  forolher  eyes  than  his  own  to  sec.  On  the 
morning  of  the  tenth  of  June,  1540,  he  was  supreme 
in  England,*  the  evening  saw  hini  a  pri&oner  in  the 
Tower,  and  his  fate  practically  sealed.  After  begging 
in  the  most  servile  terms  that  his  1i fe  mrght  be  spared, 
he  was  brought  out  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower  hill, 
on  the  28th  of  June.     John   Stow,   the  chronicler, 

*  In  a  ktt^  to  BiJilinger  from  Rtch,  Hjlles  (Zunsh  Letts.  105; 
ihc  fcilliiwing  ttccouTJi  ja  girc»: — *' No(  l<jng  Iwlore  the  death  of 
CroniweH,  ihc  king  ^v&nccd  him,  anJ  granted  him  large  houses 
and  nchcj,  and  more  public  ofliceE,  together  wiih  very  cxtenmve  anc:! 
Tutr^live  ilomaini;  and  In  th«  same  way  he  also  endowed  quern 
Anne  a  ahorC  lime  before  he  birhculod  her.  But  some  pcrnonn  now 
susprct  that  ihis  "Wi  all  nn  nnificf,  to  make  people  concluda  that  he 
mufiL  have  been  a  naobl  witkcd  traitor  .  It  wax  frnm  a  like 
ftrttlice,  a£  some  think,  thai  the  kicjf  conferred  upon  CromwcU's  »ou 
Crcgary,  v/ho  was  almost  a  fool,  hie  father's  title  and  many  of  htn 
domains,  while  he  'vs^  vet  livlnE  in  priaan,  that  he  mijjhi  more 
tcadily  conies*  hia  oflencca  againet  ihe  king  at  the  lime  of  execu- 
tion, .  There  are,  moreover^  other  paniea  wbo  asseH.  with  whai 
tiuth  GotI  kjjtj;**,  lljal  Ciorawrll  was  threatened  i<\  be  Imrned  at 
Ihe  Ktake  and  nol  to  die  hy  ihc  aic,  unless  at  the  time  of  tlic  cxccu* 
lion  he  would  acknowledge  hUchmeii  ag^nst  the  ttng,  and  that 
he  iben  Mid,  *  [am  altogether  a  mi&cuble  sinner!'"  See  Lewis' 
"SiMwIers/'p.  149* 
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records  ilie  following  speech-  "  1  am  come  hilhcr 
to  die.  and  not  to  purge  myseU,  as  some  think 
pe^radvenlure,  that  I  will  For  if  I  should  do  so  I 
were  a  vcr>"  wTercli  and  miser,  I  am  by  the  law 
condt-innt^d  to  die^and  thanlc  my  lord  God  that  hath 
appointed  me  this  death  for  mine  offences.  For 
since  the  time  that  I  have  had  years  of  discretion  t 
have  lived  a  sinner,  and  offended  my  lord  God,  for 
whtrh  !  -isk  hira  heartily  forgiveness.  And  it  is  not 
unknown  to  many  of  you  that  t  have  been  a  p%at 
tiavcilcr  in  this  world,  and,  being  but  of  base  degre«» 
1  was  called  to  high  estate,  and  since  the  time  I 
came  thereimio,  I  have  offended  my  prince^  for  which 
I  ask  him  heartily  forgiveness ;  and  I  beseech  you 
all  to  pray  1o  God  with  me,  thai  he  will  forgive  mc* 
And  fww  I  pray  you  that  be  here  to  bear  me  record, 
t  die  in  the  catholic  faith,  not  doubting  in  any  article 
of  my  faith;  no,  nor  doubting  in  any  sacrament  of 
the  church.  M;tny  have  slandered  me  and  reported 
that  1  have  been  a  hearer  of  such  as  have  maintained 
evil  opinions,  which  is  untrue.  But  1  conft^^s,  that 
like  as  God,  by  his  holy  spirit,  doth  instruct  us  in 
truth — so  the  devil  is  rrady  to  seduce  us— and  I 
have  been  seduced/' 

"fhus  died  unwept  and  unpicied  the  man  for 
whose  punishment  the  people  had  clamoured  three 
years  before,  in  their  stnif^gles  for  freedom  from  his 
tyranny.  His  very  daughter-in-law  complains  of 
"  the  extreme  indigence  and  poverty,  in  which 
through  her  father-in-law's  m&st  dttcstabU  offences 
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the  family  was  involved,"  and  In  a  petinon  to  the 
king  speaks  of  his  'Miritmus  Iresp.iJ^^cs  and  grievous 
oflenccs."*  And  John  Goslwykc,  his  trusted  secreUryj 
to  whom  he  had  lent  considerable  sums  of  money, 
and  whom  he  had  "remembered  to  a  monastery/' 
writes  to  the  kirig; — ''may  it  please  your  most 
exeellent  majesty  to  be  adveitised  tliat  I  your  most 
humble  servant  John  Gostwykc  have  in  my  hands, 
which  1  treasured  from  lime  to  lime  unknown  to  the 
earl  of  Essex,  which  if  I  had  declared  unto  him  he 
would  have  caused  mt  to  disburst;  by  commandment 
zjithout  -warrant  as  hitherto  I  ttavc  done,  £  \  o,ooo."t 
A  few  days  before  the  execution,  the  Frrnch 
ambassador  wiote,  that  "  CrumwcUs  effects  appear, 
by  inventory^  to  be  less  valLiabIc  than  wis  expected, 
though  enough  and  too  much  for  a  man  of  such  base 
origin.  Me  had  in  money  ;^;,ooo  sterling,  which 
is  equal  to  28^000  crowns  of  our  coinage.  The  silver 
vessels,  including  many  crosses,  chalices,  uiiLres, 
vases  and  other  spoils  of  the  Church,  might  amount 
tn  rather  more  than  that  sum. J  All  (hesc  were 
carried  in  the  night  (o  theroya!  treasury,  a  sign  that 
the  king    has  already   no  intention    of    restoring 

•  Quoted  ITooU's  "IJvw,"  vi.,  141, 
■f  U,  Mufi,  Con,  MS.,  Appendix^  xxviiL,  fol,  i»5, 
]  CoEifiidcring  Uie  Urge  siinns  iJiui  Ciumwcll  lud  vpcntonihc 
purchwc  f>f  real  piopcfty,  builJinj,-  &c..^7,ooo  In  monc^ind  about 
tlic  Mine  in  Qjutdi  t|ioiI»  b  z.  very  grc^i  jniL>unl.  To  ihJa  inii»l 
be  A<]iJ(xl  the  £,  lOpCOO  in  Guatw)kt  a  hanJi  mnkiiig  in  all  about 
j^j4,oooor  more  than  a  quarter  of  ^  million  of  ourinonc}'  1 
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them.    ,    ,    .    The  following  day  many  letters  were 
found/'* 

"  Thomas  Crumwell,  the  cloth  carder"  (to  give  him 
the  style  ordered  by  Henry  VII L),  was  regretted 
by  very  few  in  England.  He  had  plundered  and 
murdered  defenceless  men  and  women ;  he  had 
endeavoured  to  rob  the  religious  of  their  reputations 
as  he  had  of  their  property  \  he  had  defrauded  Che 
people  of  their  rights,  and  had  seized  upon  the 
patrimony  of  the  poor;  he  had  deprived  the  sick  and 
aged  of  their  hospitals  and  places  of  refuge;  he  had 
driven  monks  and  nuns  from  their  cloisters,  to 
wander  homeless  in  poverty  and  disgrace.  But  his 
day  of  reckoning  came  at  last,  and  in  merited 
ignominy  his  career  closed. 

*  InvenUire^  Ac-^  ut  sup.,  No.  t^u 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE   CHIEF  ACCUSERS   OF  THE   MONKS  LAYTON, 
LEGH,  AP  RICE   AND   LONDON. 

The  instruments  selected  by  Crumwell  to  carry  out 
his  designs  in  regard  to  the  monasteries  were  in 
some  respects  well  fitted  for  the  work.  They  were 
not  troubled  with  scruples  of  conscience  or  un- 
nerved by  tenderness  in  effecting  the  end  their 
master  had  in  view,  "The  inquisitors/'  remarks 
Fuller,  the  histonan,  "were  men  who  well  understood 
the  message  they  were  sent  on,  and  would  not  come 
back  without  a  satisfactory  answer  to  him  who  sent 
them,  knowing  themselves  to  be  no  losers  thereby."* 
They  were,  and  professed  themselves  to  be,  com- 
pletely dependent  on  CrumwelL  That  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  serve  him  and  their  own  interests, 
even  at  the  expense  of  their  honesty,  is  made  clear 
from  their  own  letters* 

"  Seldom  In  the  world's  history  has  a  tyrant  found 
baser  instruments  for  his  basest  designs  than  Henry 
found  for  carrying  out  the  visitation  of  the  English 

•  "  HistV  n-t  P-  ^'4'    iJcan  Hook  adopts  Foller'a  estimate  of 
these  Cools  of  Cmmwcli. 

VOL.  I.  F   F 
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monasteries.  That  there  were  foolish  superstitions 
in  some  of  the  religious  housesj  that  there  were 
abuses  in  others,  that  some  of  the  thousands  among 
the  inmates  of  monasteries,  great  and  small,  were 
leading  scandalous  lives,  and  many  more  were  living 
useless  ones,  nobody  would  he  so  silly  as  to  deny. 
But  that  any  monastery  in  England  contained  half-a- 
dozen  such  wretches  as  the  more  prominent  of  the 
visitors  who  came  to  despoil  them  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable. It  is  a  sickening  story.  The  reader  .  . 
is  in  danger  of  disbeheving  everything  that  these 
men  report  in  his  indignation  at  the  audacious  and 
manifest  lying  which  characterizes  their  reports."* 

''  It  is  likely/'  writes  Mr  Froude,  "  that  those  who 
did  undertake  it  (the  visitation)  were  men  who  felt 
bitterly  on  the  monastic  vices,  and  did  their  work 
with  little  scruple  or  sympathy,  Legh  and  Layton 
were  accused  subsequently  of  having  home  them- 
selves with  overbearing  insolence ;  they  were  said 
also  to  have  taken  bribes,  and  where  bribes  were  not 
<?fFered  to  have  extorted  them  from  the  houses  which 
they  spared.  That  they  went  through  their  business 
roughly  is  exceedingly  probable,  whether  needlessly 
so  must  not  be  concluded  from  the  report  of  persons 
to  whom  their  entire  occupation  was  sacrilege.  That 
they  received  money  is  evident  from  their  own  reports 
to  the  government,  but  it  is  evident  also  that  they 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  that  they  received  it,   . 

•  Atfunaum,  on  Mr.  G&irdncr'a  "  Letters  and  Papeis,"  ii.,  Nov. 
27,  1886. 
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The  visitors  of  ihc  monasteries  traveilirg  with  Ui^c 
retinues  were  expected  to  make  their  duties  self- 
supporting,  to  inflict  themselves  as  guests  on  the 
houses  to  which  ihcy  went,  and  to  pay  their  own  atid 
their  servants'  '  wages  '  from  the  funds  of  the  estab- 
hshments.  Sums  of  money  would  be  frequently 
offered  them  in  lieu  of  a  painful  hospitality,  ard 
whether  they  took  Lnfair  advantage  of  their  oppor-* 
tunities  for  extortion,  or  whether  they  exercised  a 
proper  moderation,  cannot  be  concluded  from  the 
mere  fact  that  there  was  a  clamour  against  them, 
But  beyond  doubt  their  other  proceedings  were  both 
rash  and  blamcable.  Their  servants,  with  the  hoc 
puritan  blood  already  in  their  veins  .  .  scorning 
and  hating  the  whole  monastic  race,  had  paraded 
their  contempt  before  the  world  ;  they  had  ridden 
along  the  higiiways  decked  in  the  spoils  of  the  dese- 
crated chapels,  with  copes  for  doublets,  tunica  for 
saddle- cloths,  and  silver  relic-cases  hammered  into 
sheaths  for  their  dafrgers."  • 

At  various  times  between  1535,  and  1538,  a  con- 
siderabit!  nmnber  of  commissioners  appear  to  have 
been  sent  to  visit  the  monasteries,  to  receive  their 
surrender,  or  superintend  their  spoliation  and  dc^struc- 
tion-t  The  chief  of  the  inquisitors,  however,  were 
Docior  Richard  Laylon,  Thom.is  l-cgh,  Doctor  John 
London,  and  John  Ap  Rice.     Two  others^  Richard 

•  "•Hist./"  iii.,  p.  97, 

t  Tlw:  naiii&«  of  t!uf(j<igbE  »rc  givea  hy  OUmijiori.  "  lliit,/* 
p.  107- 
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Yngworthj  suffragan  bishop  of  Dover,  and  William 
Petre  were  engaged  principally  in  the  subsequent 
work  of  dissolution.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  first 
four,  and  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  that  of  Layton, 
Legh  and  Ap  Rice,  rest  the  charges  made  against 
the  monasteries.  No  inquiry  wds  ever  instituted  (as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained)  into  the  truth  of  their 
reports.  They  gathered  them  from  the  gossip  of 
ill-disposed  and  malicious  persons,  and  it  becomes,, 
therefore,  of  importance  to  understand  who  they 
were,  that  made  themselves  responsible  for  these 
charges.  "  It  is  not  impossible,"  WTites  a  modem 
author,  ''  that  even  such  bad  men  vtay  have  told  the 
truth  in  this  matter  :  but  the  character  of  witnesses 
must  always  form  an  important  element  in  estimating 
the  value  of  their  testimony,  and  the  character  of 
such  obscene,  profligatCj  and  perjured  witnesses  as 
Layton  and  London  could  not  well  be  worse.  These 
men  were  not  '  just  Lots  vexed  with  the  filthy  con- 
versation of  the  wicked/  but  '  filthy  dreamers  '  who 
defiled  the  flesh,  despised  ecclesiastical  dominion, 
and  spake  evil  of  dignities  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
evil  one.''* 

The  more  the  letters  and  reports  of  the  royal 
agents  are  examined,  the  less  worthy  of  credit  does 
their  testimony  appear.  The  word  of  men  of  their 
stamp  would  be  accepted  in  no  matter  of  serious 
import*  However  hopeless,  therefore,  it  may  be, 
after  this  lapse  of  time,  to  disprove  the  charges  made 
•Blunt,  "Reform,,"  i.,  p,  359. 
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by  them,  the  very  fact  of  such  testimony  should  be 
4^nDUgh  to  (Iiscredii  iheir  accusations,  "Wchavc 
no  reason,  indeed/'  writes  Mr.  Gairdner.  *'  lo  think 
highly  of  ihe  character  of  Cnjmwell*s  visitors,"* 
And  it  is  absolutely  upon  the  testimony  of  these 
men,  unsjpporied  by  other  e\'idenct%  that  the  monks 
have  been  condemned. 

Dn  Richard  Layton  may  be  considered  the  most 
important  of  the  four  monastic  inquisitors.  I^e  ivas 
without  doubt  the  most  active  and  zealous  of  the 
acrvantA  oi  Thomas  Crumvvcll.  His  letters,  which 
are  the  most  numerous  and  most  full  of  deiatl^ 
abound  in  the  most  filthy  accusations,  general  and 
particular.  They  manifest  the  prurient  imaginations 
of  one,  who  was  familiar  with  vice  in  its  worst  forms. 
His  letters,  on  the  face  of  ihem.  are  the  outpourings 
of  a  thoioughty  bnilal  and  depraved  nature;  even 
scill,  they  actually  soil  the  hand  that  touches  them. 
lie  tells  his  stories  in  a  way  to  allow  of  no  doubt 
that  evil  has  for  him  a  zest,  and  that  he  believes  his 
master  wilt  appreciate  and  approve. 

The  origin  of  this  unworthy  priest  was  humble. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  Cnimwell  he  says^  *^  hut  for 
him,  he  would  have  been  a  basket-bearer ;  "f  yet  he 
obtained  corsidcrabic  ecclesiastical  preferments.  Me 
had  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Stepney,  the  living  of  St. 
Kaith^s  and  that  of  Harrow  on  the  Hilt;  was 
prebendary  of  Kentish  Town,  deiin  of  the  collegiate 

t  Cuu^icfV  "  AlhciiK  Cutitb..*'  i.^  |),  530. 
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church  of  Chester  le  Street,  archdeacon  of  Bucking- 
ham and  finally  dean  of  York, 

His  letters  to  Crumwell  show  that  a  complete 
understanding  existed  between  them  as  to  the  object 
of  his  mission.  From  the  outset,  when  he  petitioned 
for  the  employment,  he  professed  to  have  a  desire  to 
serve  his  master's  interests  in  every  way.  In  return, 
he  is  constantly  requesting  some  office  or  other 
reward,  for  himself  or  friends.  In  the  late  summer 
^^  "535-  he  writes  his  excuses  for  having  mistaken 
Crumwell's  intentions.  In  over-readiness,  being 
conscious  of  "what  he  could  do/'  he  commenced 
his  first  tour  of  inspection  without  the  latter's  full 
consent  and  approval,  "and,"  he  says  in  apology, 
*^  as  touching  my  removing  from  the  court  on  Tues- 
day, you  may  be  assured  that  after  I  knew  your  will 
and  pleasure  touching  the  visitation  of  other  places,  I 
thought  that  you  were  pleased  that  I  should  then  take 
my  journey  forthwith  from  Berkeley,  And  I  was  the 
better  willing  so  to  do,  because  my  horse  was  all  that 
day  in  an  old  bam  without  meat  or  litter,  and  I,  not 
then  assured  of  any  lodging  in  all  the  town.  - 
Thinking  that  it  had  been  your  resolute  and  full 
mind  that  I  should  then  depart,  and  so  I  beseech 
you  to  take  the  very  truth  for  my  excuse/'  He  then 
proceeds  to  make  explanations  as  to  the  injunctions 
which  he  had  given  to  houses  already  visited. 
These  Crumwell,  on  the  representation  of  some  of 
the  other  zealous  visitors,  and  as  not  yet  cognizant 
of  the  methods  of  bullying   and   slandering  which 
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were  peculiarly  Layton's  own,  had  blamed  "  as  vcrr 
slendtrr/'  and  not  pleasing  Xo  the  king.  Layton 
replies  with  all  the  confidence  of  original  genius* 
"I  dare  say  well  that  when  you  have  known  my 
cGHceit  in  the  ni!es  and  injunctions  premised,  and 
what  1  have  there  done  in  every  condition  the  king 
shall  have  no  /ess  exp€£iaiion  of  your  affairs  than 
\\\s  grace  hath  had  heretofore.  Praying  God  right 
cffecttiousty  that  rather  I  may  be  buried  quick  than 
be  the  occa^on  why  ihe  king's  highness  should 
diminish  any  part  of  the  confidence  or  expectation 
of  your  assured  and  proved  mind  towards  hi^ 
grace/'*  But  confident  as  he  was,  Layton  wa» 
made  to  see  thai  his  power  and  acceptabilily  to  his 
employers  lay  in  one  direction  only, 

In  this  same  viisit;ilu>ii  Layton  makes  another 
mistake  in  praising  the  great  abbey  of  Glastonbury. 
For  this  he  was  taken  to  task  by  Crumwell,  who 
evidently  told  him  he  had  not  been  sent  on  his 
round,  for  the  purpose  of  iipprovln^.  He  replies, 
'^  Whereas  I  understand  by  Mr  Pollard  you  much 
marvel  why  I  would  so  greatly  praise  to  the 
king's  majesty  at  the  time  of  visitation,  the  abbot 
«f  Glaston^  who  appeareth  not,  neiiher  then  nor 
now,  to  have  known  God.  nor  his  prince,  nor  any 
part  of  a  good  Christian  man^s  religion.  So  that 
my  excessive  and  indiscrete  praise  that  lime  un- 
advisedly made   10  my  sovereign  lord  mu!;t  needs 

*  C^Tenclar.   ix,,   Ko.   7*     A  poi[ioii   of  (Ijjj   Idler  liub   Eiet-n 
quoted  before. 
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now  redound  to  my  great  folly  and  untruth,  and 
cannot  be  well  redubbed,  but  much  diminish  my 
credit  towards  his  majesty,  and  even  so  to  your 
lordship ;  whom  1  most  humbly  beseech  to  consid^" 
that  I  am  a  man  and  may  err  and  cannot  be  sure  of 
my  judgment  to  know  the  inward  thoughts  of  a 
monk,  being  fair  in  words  and  outward  appearance 
and  inwardly  cankered  as  now  by  your  discreet 
inquisition  appeareth.  And  although  they  be  all 
false,  feigned,  flattering  hypocritical  knaves,  as 
undoubtedly  there  is  none  other  of  that  sort.  I 
must  therefore  now  at  this  my  necessity,  most 
humbly  beseech  your  lordship  to  pardon  me  for  that 
my  folly  then  committed,  as  you  have  done  many 
times  heretofore ;  and  of  your  goodness  to  mitigate 
the  king^s  highness  majesty  in  the  premisses.  And 
from  henceforth  I  shall  be  more  circumspect  whom 
1  shall  commend  either  to  his  grace  or  to  your  lord- 
ship/'* 

Layton's  letters  show  that  he  was  on  all  occasions 
the  mere  subservient  tool  of  Henry  VllL  and  his 
more  immediate  master,  Crumwell.  As  Anthony 
Wood  puts  it,  "  he  did  much  to  please  the  unlimited 
desires  of  the  king,"  Henry  and  his  minister  had 
determined  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  monas- 
teries, and  Layton  was  just  the  man  to  assist  them. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  promise  to  be  a  very  "  alter 
ego"  to  Crumwell,  who  could  "trust  him  even  as 
well  as  your  ownself/'  Both  he  and  Dr.  Legh,  he 
•  R.  O,  Cram.  Con,  xk^  No.  14- 
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says,  have  to  depend  entirely  on  Cnimwell  a*  their 
*^  Mtecenatem  et  unicum  pafronum^'  and  their  only 
desire,  therefore,  is  to  declare  their  "  true  hearts  and 
faithful  mind/'  and  ihe  "  fast  and  unfeigned  service  " 
they  bear  him.* 

The  fairness  and  honesty  of  his  examinations  may 
be  judj^cd  by  the  expectations  he  formed  and  ex- 
pressed bt?fort?hand  of  wh;il  would  he  the  result ;  as 
when  at  Si,  Mary's,  York,  he  "  supposes  to  find  evil 
disposition  both  in  the  abbot  and  the  convent, 
whereof  God  u'tUing  I  shall  certify  you  in  my  next 
Iclter&-"f  Tliis  Is  ahnosL  as  hopelessly  uppiised  to 
the  first  principles  of  justice  as  CrumweH's  sending 
the  abbots  of  Glastonbury  and  Reading  to  their 
"own  countries  to  be  tried  and  executed  there." 

The  visitor'^  trrjalinent  of  the  prior  of  Lewes  has 
already  been  spoken  of.  This  is  certainly  a  strange 
way  to  conduct  a  visitation,  but  it  makes  ^lear 
that  Layton  was  only  carrying  out  a  well-defined 
policy. 

1  f  Layton's  ingenuity,  aided  by  promises  or  threats, 
failed  (even  from  an  '*  old  beldame,"  upon  whose 
goi^ipings  two  Gilbcrtine  nuns  arc  charged  with 
grave  crime)  to  extract  any  accusation  against  a 
house,  the  place  ts  "confederated."  In  (act,  the 
iv£t  principle  with  thi;*  visitor  in  regard  to  monks 

id  nuns  is,  as  he  expresses  it,  that  "  they  be  all 
false,  feigned,  flattering  hypocritical   knaves.''t     I£ 

•  Wright.  157.     Layton  to  CrumnirlL 
t  Wright,  97,  Layion  Lo  CrunivvclL  %  CulcnJof,  ix„  p.  157. 
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they  are  not,  ihey  must  be  made  to  appear  so,  and 
are  Created  as  such.  If  they  do  not  declare  them- 
selves to  be  vile  they  must  have  agreed  together  to 
conceal  their  evil  deeds.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
canons  of  the  abbey  of  Leicester,  for  instance, 
he  can  bring  no  definite  charges,  still,  "to  divers- 
of  them  ^'  he  intends  "to  object^'  the  foulest  accu- 
sations, which  he  "  has  learned  of  other  (but  not  of 
any  of  them)."* 

Dr  Layton's  money  transactions  with  CrumwelJ 
were  considerable.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove,  that  he  knew  when  to  tender  a  bribe  and  when 
to  determine  a  special  course  of  action  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  its  pecuniary  possibilities.  From  a  certain 
poor  monastery  he  obtains  a  grant  for  his  master, 
which  not  being  considered  large  enough  is  returned 
wiih  his  "  letters  persuasory "  for  better  terms* 
When  his  cousin,  Christopher  Joly,  is  in  need  of  a 
place,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  offer  a  bribe  of  ^£^40  to 
obtain  the  same  from  Crumwellf  He  did  what  he 
promised  to  do,  and  kept  his  eyes  open  for  his 
master's  advantage.  As  Legh,  his  companion, 
writes:  "  Layton  is  now  at  Fountains  to  do  your 
wishes.''*  In  this  instance  these  were,  to  get  a  large 
bribe  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  abbot.  He  sent 
his  master  word  that  Adam  Graves,  the  archdeacor> 
of  Exeter,  was  dying,  and  suggested  he  had  better 
demand  the  office  for  a  friend.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  never  neglected  his  own  interests  even  in  small 

*  Ibiii.,  p,  93.        t  R'  fJ'  Crum.  Corr,,  xx.»  38-        J  Ibid.,  iiiL,  19. 
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p<^int3,  Whf^n  he  was  recjMeHted  I0  resign  Ihe  living 
of  St.  Faith's,  he  begged  '*iE  it  be  your  lordship's 
pleasure^  1  might  liave  ihr  Easier  book  (duf^s)  now 
on  Easter  day^  which  riseth  the  whole  y^-irly  value 
of  my  parsonage,  1  ^^e^c  much  bound  to  your  lord* 
ship."* 

That  he  fully  understood  Crumwell's  weakness  for 
profitable  tiaiisactions  and  accessibility  to  bribes 
cannot  be  questioned.  In  one  of  bis  leitcrs,  he  pnints 
out  that  the  injunctions  to  the  bishops  '*  shall  be 
much  profitjLIe  .  .  to  your  mastership,"  Shortly 
after,  he  offers  in  behalf  of  Marmaduke  Bridley,  a 
large  bribe  for  the  office  of  abbot  of  Fountains,  f 

Like  so  many  others,  Layton  was  apparently  in 
Crumwell's  hands  as  regards  money  matters,  He 
borrowed  from  his  master  on  his  "bill  obligatory." 
He  is  credilird  with  heavy  payments  to  him.  and 
with  presenting  "  my  lord  a  new  year's  gilt "  ol  £iq 
— a  very  large  present  from  a  "  poor  priest/'  as  he 
calls  himsellj  and  worth  more  than  ;^20o  of  our 
money  4 

There  is  something  about  Ooctor  Laylon's  obse- 
quious servility  to  his  master  which  is  particularly 
repulsive.  Nothing  could  be  more  exaggerated  in 
sentiment  than  one  expression  he  used,  when  he 
invited  Crumwcll  down  to  his  rcctnry  at  Harrow 
and  said  : — "  Surely  Simeon  wai;  never  so  glad 
to  see  Christ  his  roaster,  a5  1    ^hiill   be  to  sec 

•  />iif.,  xa:.,  3?.  f  /*/</.,  p-  101. 

{  CImpicr  Houxr  Buuksp  U.  ^. 
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your  lordship/**      At   one    period   of    his    career, 
Layton   was    anxious    to   get    the   office   of    chan- 
cellor to  the  diocese   of    Salisbury.     For   this,   he 
did  not  hesitate  to   offer   Crumwell  a  large  bribe. 
''  For  your  travail  therein  taken/'  he  writes,  "  I  will 
give  you  ^^loo/'f     Subsequently  he  was  made  dean 
of  York,     To  judge  from  his  letter  written  to  Crum* 
well  in  the  January  of  1536,  he  was  on  the  look  out 
for  the  office,  even  on  his   first  tour  of   monastic 
inspection   and  three  years  before  he  obtained  the 
coveted  post.     He  speaks  of  the  dean^s  unwilling* 
ness  to  resign,  for  fear  of  his  pension  being  cut  down 
by  some  subsequent  parliament.    He  relates  the  break 
down  of  an  agreement  as  to  the  dean^s  retiring  in 
favour  of  the  treasurer    of  the   diocese,  and   then 
adds: — *' Wherefore  f  shall  desire  your  mastership 
to  continue  your  good  mind  towards  me,  and  in  the 
mean  time  you  shall  be  fast  assured  of  my  faithful 
service  in  all  such  affairs  as  ye  commit  unto  me,  and 
for  no  corruption  or  lucre  from  my  loyalty  to  swerve 
in  doing  my  prince's  commandment  for   your  dis- 
charge who  hath  put  your  trust  and  confidence  unto 
me."J   When  he  obtained  this  deanery  through  "  the 
good  mind  '^  of  Crumwell,  he  showed  his  old  par- 
tiality for  ecclesiastical  plate  by  pawning  that  belong- 
ing to  the  Minster.     After  his  death  it  had  to  be 
redeemed  by  the  chapter.^ 

•  Quoied  in  "Home  and  Foreign  Review,"  1864,  p.  181. 

t  R^  O.  Cram,  Corr ,  Vol.  xi.,  38* 

I  Wrighu  p.  97- 

§  B.  Mus.  Harl.  MS.,  6971*     Exceqits  from  York  Regisiers. 
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Layton  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
contented  with  his  deanery  in  the  north,  and  pro* 
bably  desired  more  active  employment.  He  wanted 
to  come  up  to  convocation,  but  writes  to  his  master 
"  I  dare  not  without  your  leave,"  He  concludes  by 
reminding  him  that  he  had  often  said  he  would  "get 
him  placed  beyond  the  seas."*  Crumwell  apparently 
kept  his  promise  and  found  him  occupation  abroad. 
This  appears  likely,  as  Layton's  death  occurred  at 
Brussels  in  1545. 

Thomas  Legh,  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  was  the  com- 
panion of  Doctor  Layton  on  more  than  one  of  his 
visitation  tours.  He  had  been  a  member  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  visited  that  university  as 
CrumwelVs  deputy  in  1535.  Shortly  after,  whilst 
engaged  during  the  autumn  with  Ap  Rice  in  visiting 
various  monasteries,  the  latter  gives  Cnjmwell  an 
account  of  the  character  of  the  man,  the  king's  vicar 
general  had  selected  for  this  work.  He  describes 
him,  as  "  a  young  man  of  intolerable  elation,"  who 
went  about  with  a  retinue  of  twelve  servants  in  livery. 
He  dressed  himself,  John  Ap  Rice  says,  in  a  most 
costly  fashion,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  brow-beat  and 
illtreat  the  abbots  and  superiors  he  came  to  visit  in 
an  overbearing  and  insolent  fashion.  He  had  abused 
right  roundly  the  abbots  of  Bruton  and  Stanley,  the 

"  Mem.  March  ay,  1 544-  Several  Jewells  and  plate  appertaining 
to  ihe  Church  of  York,  pawned  by  Richard  Layton  tate  dean,  for  a 
certain  (erm  of  years,  are  now,  by  consent  of  the  prebends,  ordered 
to  be  redeemed  with  money  extracted  out  o(  the  chest  of  divideni." 
•  R.  O,  Cram.  Cor,,  xi.,  No,  z-j. 
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prior  of  Bradstock  and  others,  for  not  being  at  the 
doors  of  their  monasteries  to  meet  him,  although 
they  had  received  no  warning  of  his  visits  and  could 
not  possibly  know  what  he  exacted  from  them. 

When  Ap  Rice,  moreover,  shows  disinclination  to 
beassociated  with  him**  lest  he  with  his  bold  excuses, 
wherein  he  is,  I  advise  you,  very  ready,  would  have 
overcome  me  being  but  of  small  audacity  specially 
in  accusations,  for  I  am  not  eloquent  in  accusations 
as  some  men  be,*'  it  is  clear  that  even  Ap  Rice  is 
unwilling  at  length  to  endorse  the  charges,  Legh  was 
unscrupulously  ready  to  prefer  against  the  monas- 
teries, the  inmates  of  which  he  treated  **  in  his 
insolent  and  pompatique  "  manner.  For  this  reason, 
possibly,  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  the  chancellor,  begs 
Crumwell  not  to  allow  Legh,  who  was  commissioned 
to  visit  the  religious  houses  of  London,  to  make 
any  visitation  of  the  house  of  Barking,  He  added, 
however,  somewhat  ambiguously  that  his  request 
was  not  made  "for  any  suspicion  I  have  of  doctor 
Legh,  for  I  hear  not  but  that  he  showelh  him- 
self right  indifferently  in  the  execution  of  his 
charge/'* 

As  to  the  fees  and  bribes  Legh  demanded  from 
the  monks,  Ap  Rice's  letter,  quoted  above,  tells  us 
enough.  "  He  asketh,"  he  writes,  "no  less  than 
;^2o  as  of  due  for  every  election,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  too  much,  and  above  any  duty  that  was 
ever  taken  before/'  If  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
•  Wright,  p-  74. 
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his  tyranny  did  not  tender  him  what  he  pleased  to 
consider  the  value  of  his  services^  he  refused  their 
gift.  They  were  then  forced  to  send  after  him 
whatever  he  wished  tt)  gcL  "Surely,"  aiJJs  Ap 
Rice,  "religious  men  were  never  so  afraid  of  Dr 
Allen  RS  ihey  be  of  him,  lie  useth  sitch  rough  fashion 
with  them." 

These  fees  were,  no  doubt,  shared  by  CrumwellH 
Coiisidefablesumsof  money  for  elections  and  viaila- 
lions  passed  into  the  visitor  general's  private 
accounts.  Sometimes,  it  is  clear,  that  Dn  Legh 
did  a  good  slnAc  of  business  for  his  master,  as 
when  he  obtained  from  William  Basing,  on  his 
election  as  prior  of  St.  Swithin's,  Winchester,  a 
promise  of  ^500  "under  his  writing  obligatory"* 
The  payments  of  this  sum  appear  in  Crumwell's 
account  books.  From  the  same  prior  of  Winchester, 
Lugh  obtained  for  his  master  a  patent  for  an  annuity 
of  £^0,  to  be  continued  also  to  his  master's  son, 
Gregory  Cruniwelh  Like  l^yton  his  fellow,  Legh 
was  in  his  master's  power  as  a  borrower  of  money  on 
his  bills.  Considerable  sums  were  received  from 
him,  or  passed  through  his  hands,  to  swell  Crum- 
well's  income. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Ap  Rice  lold 
Crumwell  thai  he  apprehended  roihing  less  than 
murder, — "  irrecoverable  harm.'  as  hcputsit,^from 
Legh's  familiar  "  ru filers  and  serving  men"  did  he, 

^R,  O.  Crum,  CE>rr.,  x\u,  So-Si-  A  large  viim  in  those  doyi, 
and  cHu^l  Loiivuilj'yf4,ocoof  out  oioneX' 
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Legh,  come  to   know  that  his   conduct  had    been 

animadverted  on  to  the  minister  by  his  fellow  visitor. 

Yet  by  the  reports  of  such  a  man,  as  described  by 

his  own  companion,  have  the  religious  houses  been 

judged.     Nearly  every  unfavourable  account  given 

of  the  monasteries  can  be  traced  to  the  authorship 

of  either  Layton  or  Legh,  or  is  a  joint  production  of 

these  two  creatures  of  Crumwell 

Legh   was   not   recalled,    but,    on    the   contrary^ 

employed  more   constantly  than  ever  in  the  work 

of   visitation.      A   letter    of    admonition,    however, 

was   sent,      Legh   returned   a   penitent   reply,   and 

promised  to  give  up  his  velvet  gown  and  to  discharge 

some  of   his    servants.'      Very  possibly    Crumwell 

recognized    in   Ap     Rice's    description    of   Legh's 

excesses  and  unscrupulous  violence,  that  he  was  a 

fit  instrument  for  his   special   work  of  driving  the 

religious  in  very  despair  to  surrender  their  houses 

and  themselves,  to  the  king*s  tender  mercies.     The 

explanation  Legh  gave   of  the  necessity  of  strong 

coercive  measures  at  first,  in  order  that  petitions  for 

mitigation  which  would  flow  in  might  be  a  source  t 

of  gain  to  his  master,  would,  no  doubt,  have  great 

weight    with    Crumwell,    and    counterbalance     the 

opinion  of  Ap  Rice  that  it  was  not  politic  to  press 

matters   on    the   religious   as  hardly  as   Legh   was 

doing.     More  than  once,  by  the  suggestion  that  it 

"might  have  lain  '*  in  Crumweirs  "  hands  to  gratify 

them  to  his  no  little  commodity/' t  Legh  appears  to 

•  R-  O.  Crura,  Corr-,  xiii.,  17. 
t  Calendar,  U.,  No.  ^65.  %  Wright,  66. 
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have  cnrricd  his  poinL  Coupled  with  this  hint,  he 
prays  him  '*  heartily  to  consider  whom  "  he  "  sends 
to  Ihc  umvt-rsUies  of  Oxford  and  CamlHidge,  where 
either  will  be  found  all  virtue  and  goodness,  or  else  the 
fnunlalns  of  all  vice  and  mischief/'  according  ta  the 
person  sent.  Further^  that  "if  the  matter  be  well 
arranged,  the  king's  interest  shall  be  well  served  and 
your  mastership's  office  well  discharged."  Crumwell 
t'onsidcMcd  and  st^nt  him»  L^g^  wc^U  understood 
that  the  art  of  managing  his  master,  was  by  appeals 
to  his  cupidity,  and  by  the  suggestion  of  "advan- 
tages "  which  would  foUo^v  on  any  special  course  of 
action. 

The  views  which  Dr  Legh  propounded  as  to  the 
utiUty  of  united  action  on  the  part  oF  the  visitors, 
show  that  he  clearly  understood  the  object  of  the 
king  and  Crumwell  in  instituting  the  visitation,  Dr, 
Layton  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  press  matters  forward 
in  the  way  of  enforcing  impossible  injunciions 
with  proper  vigour  and  determination.  Although 
he  admitted  that  the  regulations  were  in  reality  un- 
workable in  practice,  still  he  thought  that  the 
religious  should  be  compelled  to  obser\*e  them,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  brought  all  the  sooner  to 
abandon  the  useless  struggle.* 

They  have  this  point  in  common,  however;  il 
is  with  evident  relish,  that  Legh  relates  a  stoiy 
adverse  to  the  reputation  of  any  monk  or  miru 
It  ift  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  many  of  them 

•  Cf^  ^Ir.  Gardner's  Preface  to  Vol.  ix.,  Leuerc,  Ac,  pu  xx, 

VOL.    I,  C  C 
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come  out  of  his  own  fertile  imagination,  with- 
out even  the  foundation  of  encouraged  malicious 
suggestion.  Of  the  prioress  of  Sopham  he  reports 
that  she  has  bestowed  a  benefice  on  a  certain  friar, 
whom  "  they  say  she  love  well,"  and  adds  "  to  make 
you  laugh**  I  &end  you  a  letter  which  is  supposed  to 
have  come  to  her  from  some  lady,  but  "  as  is  con- 
jectured "  was  sent  by  the  friar,*  He  well  knows 
what  Crumwell  wants.  Just  as  Layton  thought 
his  master  would  look  upon  the  tale  of  the  abbot 
of  Langdon  as  a  "  comedy,"  so  Legh  thinks  he 
will  not  fail  to  enjoy  his  scandalous  "conjecture-" 
On  the  same  principle,  when  he  *'  does  not  doubt " 
but  that  his  master  will  find  ''  many  things  worthy  of 
reformation,"  he  adds,  ''  by  the  knowledge  whereof 
I  suppose  the  king's  highness  and  you  will  be  glad." 
And,  not  the  less,  for  this  reason,  that  ^*it  shall  be 
much  profitable  "  to  you-f 

Graver  charges  still  have  been  made  against  Legh 
in  connection  with  these  visitations  of  monasteries 
and  convents.  Sanders  says  that  "in  order  to  dis- 
charge correctly  the  duties  laid  upon  him,  he  tempted 
the  religious  to  sin,  and  he  was  more  ready  to  inquire 
into  and  speak  about  uncleanness  of  living,  than 
anything  else,"t  an  accusation  which  is  somewhat 
borne  out  by  the  demands  of  the  *^  Pilgrims  of  Grace," 
for  his  immediate  and  condign  punishment. 

•  R,  O.  Cnim,  Cotr.,  xxiL,  13. 

I  Wright,  p.  y6. 

J  "Schism/'    Lewis*  uansLr  ^^llt^*  i>9> 
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In  some  of  his  letters,  Legli  represents  the  religious 
as  anxious  to  quit  their  convents  and  get  absolution 
from  their  vows»  From  Cambridge,  for  example,  he 
writes*  that  the  religious  (ell  on  their  knees  before 
hlin  and  lifting  their  hands  begged  lo  be  released  from 
their  mode  of  life,  and  four  days  later  from  Ely»  as  if 
his  powers  of  expression  failed  him,  he  writes  again 
making  use  of  almost  the  some  words-f  How 
utterly  untrue  this  aecaunt  of  the  re<d  sentiments  of 
the  religious  is,  may  be  understood  from  llic  very 
sm^ll  number  of  those  returned  in  the  reports  as 
desirous  of  leaving  their  religious  life-t  Even  Lcgh's 
own  letter,  written  at  the  same  time,  belies  his  words. 
He  suggests  that  by  being  compeiled  to  observe 
impossible  injunctions,  the  lives  of  the  fL^Iigious  will 
become  so  burdensome  that  they  shall  be  glad  to 
go,  and  it  shall  seem  to  the  world  "  ikal  at  their 
otoji  instant  suit  they  are  dismissed."^ 

Leghj  as  well  as  I^aytoni  was  the  channel  through 
which  unworthy  religious  and  their  friends  offered 
bribes  lo  Crumwelt  for  appoinlnu^nts  to  oflices  in 
religious  houses.  The  case  of  Marmaduke  Bradley 
^t  Fountains  has  been  already  noticed.  Legh 
also  extorts  a  considerable  sum  for  his  master  from 


*  R.  O.  Crum.  Corr.,  xtii,.  i(.    Oct.  f?*  t5)5> 

t  Wrlghi,  Bx.    No^.  I,  15J5, 

{  In  the  pravincc  of  Vurk  ittd  Jiocctt  of  Covtuxry,  Aci  there 
ATC  only  so  monks  anj  iwo  nuaa  rfiturncd  a»  willing  lo  go.  Com- 
perU  B.  M  Clcop..  E.  iv. 

i  R.  O.  Crnni.  Corr.,  uiL,  iB> 
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the  abbot  of  Miravaie*  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans-f 
At  Whitby,  even  before  they  visit  the  abbey,  they 
ask  whether  Cnimwell  has  any  friend  he  wishes  to 
appoint  to  the  office,  in  case  the  present  abbot  will 
resign  "or  we  find  any  cause  of  deprivation.' 'J 

So  notorious  did  the  two  visitors,  Legh  and  Layton^ 
become  throughout  the  country,  that  against  them 
and  their  master,  Cnimwelljtheangerof  the  insurgents 
in  Lincolnshire  and  the  North  was  chiefly  directed. 
"  The  chief  commissioner,  Dr.  Legh,"  writes  Chapuys 
to  the  queen  regent,  "who  was  specially  obnoxious 
to  the  people,  as  the  summoner  of  your  aunt  (queen 
Catherine)  now  in  glory^  before  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  contrived  to  escape,  but  his  cook  was 
taken,  and  as  a  beginning  the  people  hanged  him_ 
A  gentleman  belonging  to  the  lord  privy  seal,  who 
is  called  master  Crumwcll,  tried  to  stop  thera  and  he 
too  was  immediately  laid  hands  on,  wrapped  in  the 
hide  of  a  newly  killed  calf  and  worried  and  devoured 
by  dogs,  the  mob  swearing  they  would  do  the  same 
for  his  master,"  § 

The  Yorkshire  "  Pilgrims  of  Grace"  also  demanded 
"that  Dr.  Legh  and  Dr.  Layton  may  have  condign 
punishment  for  their  extortions  in  time  of  visitation,  in 
bribes  of  some  religious  houses  ^^lo  and  ;^20  and 
other  sums,  besides  horses,  advowsons,  leases  under 

■  R.  O-  Cmm,  Coit.,  jxii.,  3. 
t  Ibid. 

%  Wright,  102.     Sec  other   instances,  R.  O.  Crum,  Corr,,  xxii.^ 
16,  19,  &c. 
§  Quoted  by  Froude, ''  Thomas'  Pilgrim." 
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convent  seals  by  them  Uken^  and  other  abominable 
acts  hy  ihcm  committed  and  done,"*  Mr  Fronde 
even,  admits  '^  these  two  men  bore  ttiemsclves  with 
overwhelming  insolence,  and  to  have  taken  biibcB, 
and  when  bribes  were  not  oRered  to  have  extorted 
them  from  the  houses  which  he  sparcd/'t 

Thomas  Legh  was  made  master  of  Sherbuni 
hospital,  in  ihc  coanly  of  Durham,  in  September,  1  535. 
He  took  possession  o(  his  ofEce  and  wrote  his  thanks 
to  his  master  early  in  the  following  yearj  By  the 
statutes  of  this  institution,  the  master  was  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  thirteen  poor  brethren  and 
two  Iep<-*rii,  but  Legh  treated  the  goods  of  the  poor 
m  if  ihcy  had  been  his  own.  *'  The  delinquencies 
of  formm'  masters  were  but  a  type  of  his."^  He 
leased  the  property  of  the  hospital  lo  his  own 
relations,  and  granted  away  the  patronage  of  many 
good  livings.  Morcovcrj  he  contraciird  with  those 
who  had  the  property  tor  the  maintenance  of  only 
eight  poor  men  and  women.  Although  the  lea5;es 
he  granted  required  the  consent  of  the  Inmates,  he 
sent  the  documents  for  their  signatures  already  scaled 
with  the  common  seal,  and  they  set  their  names  "  for 
fear  of  master  Legh's  displeasure/'  During  tlic 
whole  of  his  ofRce  he  never  required  the  assent  of 
the  brethren  to  any  of  his  improvident  grants.  Al- 
together in  this  office  of  tmst  he  acted  "  to  the  utter 


•  Sp«cd,  p.  \ot7. "  Esorlgimle  MS/'         t  "  HIsU,"  ^^K  p-  97- 
J  R.O.  Cmco.  Cot.,  JHtii.,19.     I  Siaft*ct''"Durtura,*'i,  J40. 
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disinheritance,  decay  and  dcstniction  of  the  ancient 
and  godly  foundation  of  the  same  house."* 

The  third  of  the  names  chiefly  associated  with  ihe 
TiAitation  and  suppression  of  the  monastencs  is  that 
of  John  Ap  Rice.  During  the  autamn  of  1535  hcf 
was  occupied  as  companion  to  Legh,  and  conjointly 
with  him  brought  serious  accusations  against  many 
of  the  religious  houses  they  visited.  He  had  been 
employed  as  scribe  in  the  examination  of  pri«finers 
and  witnesses  in  ihe  Tower,  and  had  ^Titlen  out  the 
blank  forms  of  acknowledgment  of  the  kin|r*j- 
stjprcmacy,  which  had  been  sent  for  signature  to  the 
various  religious  houses.  For  these  services  he 
asked  CrumwcU  to  obtain  him  some  ret^ard,  and 
especially  "as  he  made  a  breve  docket"  for  the 
king  "  out  of  all  his  highness'  l&te  visitation,  com* 
pendiously  touching  the  name,  the  order,  the  statc^ 

*  D«poeitLOi>t!  in  1557  before  HxCommisiion  of  Inquiry,  Surieca* 
•"  Durham/'  I-,  130.  That  Urnry  himwlf  (fUitii^tEe^l  T/'jfh  SMm 
dcnr  from  vxi  imiuiry  Etc  or<lcrcJ  n?»  li}  Iher  M4Iii-%  of  money  ho  luJ 
recckvcdiit  the  di^ijlLitiori  of  v.^rioii^  religion*  hou(«*.  Sir  John 
Diuncf.  ulio  maik  (he  inciuKiEion,  notct: — "  MemorAnditni  on 
toucljiii^'  tljc  |>Uec  l|iattt'u>i  HUf{Kncd  t<»  If (;  Mtid by  Ujc  laic  Ohbotof 
Mcrivftic,  to  Cicorire  Wat rcn.  j-oM^niilh  of  London.  10  the  vaIuc  of 
£\%,  ^xlM-'reof  iiiformalion  ^os  given  to  Dr.  Lcj^h  onrl  WdtJarn 
CAvcaihhtj  'iftcf  \\\ey  had  <liuo1veJ  ihtr  said  monutciy,  Haling  bf 
the  wAj,  tbc  Mine  Dr.  Ix^Xi  anil  W»  CAvcndibh  »cnt  uulo  ilie  said 
Uie  abbot  Tor  tJio  said  £1^.  'Ibis  £\%  \hty  confess  tt<at  lie  ht« 
ftbboi  neni  ia  ihcm  by  one  or  ibeir  Berv^nw  by  the  way  (t'egjEiap) 
to  be  ^-uocl  (uajien  unia  hljn  n^trl  bb  brethren.  And  (llii«)  the 
nftid  Cavondi&hdoih  cllirrn  by  hii  aniwcr.  AbobyiiicnJtid  D^ior 
Lrgh  con/otLi>s  (he  «ia«.     Daunc^"— E&ch-  Q.  »•    AUicctL 
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the  number  and  the  dates  of  every  reUgtous  house  In 
the  realm.'* 

We  have  seen  how  Ap  Rice  reported  the  conduct 
of  his  companion  Lc^h,  ol  whom  he  had  a  whole- 
seme  dre^d,  and  how  he  had  besouf^lu  Cruniwcll 
that  it  might  never  be  known  from  whom  the 
accusanon  came.  He  not  unnaturally  supposed 
that  his  master  would  set  some  one  to  spy  upon  him, 
as  he  had  been  made  to  do  on  Legh  ;  consecjuently 
he  says: — "For  my  own  dealing  and  behaviour  1 
trust  you  shall  have  no  cause  of  complaint  against 
me.  One  thing  humbly  desiring  your  mnstcrship 
that  you  give  no  light  credence  till  the  mauer  be 
proved  and  riy  defence  heard/'f  That  he  hat!  bft-n 
previously  in  serious  trouble  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  he  feared  to  report  about  Legh,  because  Crum- 
well  might  then  have  thought  he  had  done  so  in 
relrili^tion.  *'  Supposing  that  ytiu,  considering  how 
he  was  one  of  them  that  depraved  me  heretofore  with 
your  mastership,  for  no  just  cause,  but  for  dis* 
pleasure  which  he  have  towards  me  for  certain 
causes,  which  [  will  declare  unto  you  more  at 
leisure/' t 

What  the  accusations  were,  which  Legh  h;id  made 
against  him,  do  not  appear.  They  were,  however, 
apparently  of  a  nature  discreditable  enough^  under 
oidinary  circumstances,  to  have  rendered  his  employ* 
mem,  as  a  visitor  of  monasteries,  especially  convents 

•  IL  O.  Cwm.  Corr.,  «txv,,  39,  40-  f  J&iJ.,  %%. 
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of  ladies,  most  undesirable  and  unwarrantable.  This 
may  be  gathered  from  his  explaining  that  he  could 
not  at  the  time  make  any  defence,  because  "  I  was 
so  abashed,  that  I  had  not  those  things  in  my  re* 
membrance  that  were  for  my  defence/'  Indeed^ 
this  would  seem  in  some  measure  to  bear  out  a 
statement  made  of  him,  that  he  was  a  priest  who  had 
been  unfrocked  for  misconduct.  He  does  not,  more- 
over, appear  to  have  received  any  spiritual  promotions 
in  reward  for  his  services^  like  London  and  Layton, 
And  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  have  been  in  disgrace 
since  he  could  write,  "I  had  experience  in  myseU 
not  long  ago  how  grievous  yea  and  deadly  it  is  for 
any  man  to  have  the  displeasure  of  such  a  man  as 
you  are/'  His  dependence  on  Cnimwell  was  like 
that  of  the  others^  abject. 

Like  the  other  commissioners  too,  Ap  Rice  had 
considerable  money  transactions  with  the  minister. 
He  brought  in  a  good  many  fees  to  his  master's  purse. 
Amongst  the  rest  was  a  fee  of  ^^lo  and  a  bribe  of 
^266  13s.  4d.  for  the  appointment  of  an  abbot  of 
Evesham,  in  succession  to  Clement  Lichfield.  This 
latter,  as  Anthony  Wood  says,  would  not  surrender. 
He  was  for  this  abused  as  a  "bloody  abbot"*  by  Lati- 
mer, bishop  of  Worcester,  and  ultimately  resigned,  t 
giving  place  to  Philip  Haforde,  who  took  the  post 
in  order  to  surrender  it  to  the  king.  It  was  this 
latter  who  gave  the  bribe  to  Cnimwell  to  secure  a 
pension  of  ^£^240  a  year.  Of  this  Philip  Haforde, 
•  R,  O.  Crum.  Corr.,  xlix,  t  Wnglii,  177, 
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the  same  bishop  writes,  that  Crumvrcll  "  will  find 
him  a  true  friend."* 

In  return  for  Ap  Rice's  services,  Cminwdl  ap- 
pears to  have  desired  to  appoint  him  to  some  office 
in  the  catb<:dral  church  of  Sahsbury,  Against  this 
the  dean  and  chapter  protested  in  se%'eral  vigorous 
letters, f  and  the  appointment  wiis  not  made.  In  his 
reports  of  the  monasteries  Ap  Rice  prov*?*  how  little 
xeliance  can  be  placed  in  the  truth  ol  the  charges  he 
brings  in  conJLinction  with  Legh.  His  manipulation 
of  the  reports  on  St.  Edmjndsbury  has  been  alread}^ 
■explained,  and  :s  a  sample  of  his  qualirication  for  the 
work  he  was  called  on  to  perform. 

If  he  could  discover  nothing  against  the  good 
name  of  a  monastery,  it  was  to  him  a  sign  that  the 
religious  had  agreed  together  to  conceal  their 
iniquilic»,  as  ;it  St.  Albans  where  he  found  nothing, 
"  although  there  was  much  to  be  found/'}  It  is 
characteristic  of  Ap  Rice,  with  the  other  great  visi- 
tors, to  speah  commendably  of  persons,  who  arc  at  the 
same  time  stated  tii  be  men  o(  dubloiis  or  evil  con* 
duct,  but  compliant  to  the  uill  of  the  ruHng  powers. 
In  th(*  same  letter  Ap  Rice  told  his  master  that  he 
had  been  visiting  the  abbcyof  Waldcn.  The  abbot 
Robert,  "a  man  of  good  U^amtng  and  right  sincere 
judgment,"  he  said,  had  confessed  to  him  "an 
awful   sccreL"     This    was^    that   he   had   privately 

■  H'i4,^\.  t  R-0.  Cnim,  Corr^ ««viu 

*  R.  O.  Criim,  Corr.>  xtivif..  |fi.    Compare  ilie  Wier  nf  l^ph 
ftml  Tcue  to  Cfumwdl  in  Wiighl,  p.  ty^ 
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married  and  would  like  to  abandon  the  religious 
habit  and  give  up  his  monastery  "  to  your  hands/' 
Crumwel!  advised  the  unfortunate  man  to  go  on  as 
he  has  done,  to  use  caution  and  avoid  scandaL*  If 
this  were  really  what  Crumwell  recommended,  at  a 
time  when  there  were  the  most  serious  penalties 
against  incontinence,  and  when  many  of  the  inter- 
rogatories were  framed  specially  against  this  vice,  it 
must  have  been  with  the  idea  of  more  deeply  in- 
volving the  fallen  abbot  in  crime,  and  the  more  readily 
possessing  himself  of  the  monastery.  It  hardly  seems 
possible,  that  such  a  secret  as  the  abbot^s  marriage 
could  have  been  concealed  very  long.  The  whole 
story  looks  like  an  invention.  One  thing,  however, 
is  clear,  Ap  Rice  knew  quite  well  what  Crumwell 
desired,  since  he  added ;  "  You  may  have  the  house 
soon  de-relinquished  if  you  like," 

Doctor  London,  the  last  of  the  four  principal 
visitors  and  destroyers  of  the  monasteries,  is  no  more 
reliable  a  witness  against  them^  than  his  fellows.  He 
had  considerable  preferments  in  the  Church,  being 
canon  of  Windsor,  dean  of  Osney,  dean  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Wallingford,  and,  from  1526  tt> 
1542,  warden  of  New  College,  Oxford-  His  letters  do- 
not  reveal  any  particular  animosity  against  the 
monks.  His  zeal  in  Crumwel^s  service  was  princi- 
pally displayed  in  collecting  for  him  the  plate  and 
jewels  of  the  monastic  churches,  and  in  defacing 
those  sacred  buildings.  In  none  of  his  many  letters 
•  Ibid^^  ilv-j  10. 
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;s  he  endorse  distinctly  £iny  charge  made  by  the 
other  visitors,  or  suggest  any  but  vague  accusations 
on  his  own  authority-  lie  reports  generally,  that  he 
firds  many  of  the  monks  find  canons  "young  lusty 
men  always  fat  fed,"  by  no  means  '*  learned  nor  apt 
to  the  same,"  and  he  says  he  has  advised  Ihem  "  to 
turn  some  of  their  ceremonies  of  idleness  into  some 
bodily  excrci5e>  and  not  sit  al!  day  lurking  in  the 
cloister  idly/'*  But  beyond  ihese  general  accLjsa* 
lions,  although  evidently  not  biassed  ir  favour  of  the 
religious,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  gone. 

In  fact,  there  is  some  reason  to  bcHcvc,  that  Dr- 
London  was  induced  to  throw  himself  into  the 
schemes  of  Crumwell  and  Henry,  by  motives  rather 
of  self-interest  than  conviction-  He  had  most  cer- 
tainly been  amongst  those  who  considered  the  break 
with  Rome  a  mere  temporary  phase  of  the  quarrel 
about  the  kings  divorce.  He  had  even  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  prevent  his  nephew  com- 
mitting himself  to  any  violent  language  of  action 
ai;ainst  the  pope.  It  is,  moreover,  quite  possible 
lliat  the  doctor's  interference  uptan  this  occasion, 
brought,  as  it  certainly  was,  lo  the  notice  of  Cnim- 
well  by  the  examination  and  confession  of  the  nephew, 
may  have  been  the  means  of  placing  him  m  the 
minister's  power.  It  may  have  been  this  circum- 
stance, which  afforded  Crumwell  a  subs2r\'icnt  tool 
to  use  In  the  furtherance  of  his  suppression  schemes. 
The  circumstances  as  thL*y  appear  in  the  ''confes- 
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sion  of  Edward,  nephew  to  Dn  London/^  are  these. 
This  young  man  considered  that  the  pope's  supre- 
macy was  not  to  be  maintained.  For  some  reason 
or  other  his  papers  were  seized  and  delivered  to  his 
uncle.  London  sent  for  him  early  one  morning  and 
talked  to  him  in  his  garden  about  his  views. 
"  Edward/'  he  said,  "  you  be  my  nephew.  I  have 
now  sent  for  you  only  to  give  you  counsel,  that  if 
God  had  endued  you  with  grace  you  may  return  to 
grace  again.''  He  then  charged  him  with  writing 
against  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  got  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  to  try  and  argue  him  from  his  position. 
The  latter,  according  to  the  confession,  urged  "  that 
their  ancestors  could  not  have  erred  so  many  hun* 
dred  years,  and  that  this  world  could  not  continue 
long,"  that  though  the  king  "  has  now  conceived 
a  httle  malice  against  the  bishop  of  Rome  because 
he  would  not  agree  unto  his  marriage,"  this  would 
never  last,  and  *M  trust,"  he  continued,  "the  king 
will  wear  harness  on  his  own  back  to  Bght  against 
such  heretics  as  thou  art."*  Dr.  London  was  thus 
clearly  implicated  by  his  nephew's  confession,  in  an 
opposition  to  the  king's  attitude  of  hostihty  to  the 
pope,  and  was  thus  completely  in  the  power  of 
C  rum  well 

*  Calendar,  viiL,  No.  146.  llie  ^'confession*'  was  made 
apparently  about  1534,  just  after  the  final  rapture  with  the  pope, 
and  we  know  that  Bishop  Gardiner,  of  Winchester,  was  in  the 
April  of  this  year  in  great  danger  of  being  s«nt  to  the  Tower 
(CaJ,  vii-,  NOi  52Z),  A  like  danger  would  probably  have  threatened 
London, 
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In  the  work  of  devastation,  London  was  certainly 
the  most  tenible  of  all  tlie  monastic  spoilL-rs,  He 
writes,  for  instancfr,  that  hf  lias  pulled  cl^jwn  \\\f 
silver  ima^  of  our  lady  of  Caversham  and  will  send 
it  by  ihr  next  l»argc  from  Reading,  He  has  defaced 
the  chapel^  and  thinks  the  lead  had  better  be  pulled 
off  the  roof.  The  lodgings  of  the  priest  from  Nolcley 
abbey,  who  served  this  place  of  pilgrimage,  "with 
il?i  Urge  garden  and  orchard,"  he  has  kept,  beciustr, 
as  he  tells  Crumwell,  'it  will  do  well  for  any  friend 
of  youre,"*  At  the  friar's  hoiifte^  in  Ke;iding+  the 
people  somewhat  anticipated  his  work  of  destruction^ 
much  to  his  disgust,  helping  themselves  *'  to  the 
very  clappers  of  the  bells,"  However,  he  did  not 
stay  his  hand  on  this  account,  but  a  few  weeks  later 
informs  his  master,  "  I  did  only  deface  the  church  (at 
Reading)  all  the  windows  being  full  of  friars,  and  left 
the  roof  and  walls  whole  for  the  king's  use.  1  sold 
the  ornaments  and  the  cells  in  their  dorter-"{  At 
the  Grey  Friars,  in  the  some  town,  he  did  much  the 
same  barbarous  work  of  deslnictlon.  **  The  inward 
part  o(  the  church,"  he  writes,  "  thoroughly  decked 
with  Grey  Friars,  as  well  in  the  windows  as  otherwise, 
I  have  defaced."^  In  fact,  the  record  of  his  work,  as 
contained  in  his  letters,  lells  everywhere  the  same 
laic  of  wholesale  destruction.  In  this  he  had.  as  he 
informs  Crumwell,  the  object  of  preventing  the  friars 
again   taking  possession  of  their  property.      From 


•  Wright,  p.  j*». 
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Coventry  he  writes  that  he  has  partly  destroyed  the 
house  of  the  Grey  Friars  '*  because  the  poor  people 
lay  so  sore  uppon  it.''  At  Warwick  he  had  defaced 
the  windows  of  the  friars'  church,  and  as  usual  pulled 
down  so  much  of  the  house  as  to  prevent  its  being 
used  again.* 

Like  the  other  visitors,  London  listened  to  the 
tales  of  neighbours,  who  in  many  instances  were 
probably  only  too  anxious  to  gain  Cnimwell's  favour 
by  spreading  reports  adverse  to  the  victims  of  his 
policy  of  destruction.  Thus  some  tale-bearer  in- 
formed the  visitor,  that  the  abbot  of  Combe  had 
hidden  ^500  in  a  feather  bed  in  his  brother's  house. 
He  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  place  and  searched 
all  the  beds  for  the  money.  Not  finding  what  he 
had  expectedj  he  examined  the  abbot  himself,  who 
'*  without  any  difficulty  confessed  "  what  money  was 
there,  and  it  was  only  £2^,"^ 

Sometimes  even  this  iconoclast  appears  to  pause 
in  his  work  of  pulling  down,  and  to  regret  the  havoc  he 
is  causing.  "  At  Stamford/'  he  says,  **  I  have  left  as 
yet  visibly  at  the  Grey  Friars  a  goodly  image  of  copper 
^It,  and  the  said  (image)  laid  upon  marble  made 
for  dame  Blanche  of  Lancaster.  It  is  very  beautiful, 
and  I  resolved  to  know  of  the  king's  grace  concern- 
ing it."t  'The  monument,  which  the  aged  countess 
of  Sahsbury,  cardinal  Pole's  mother,  had  prepared 
for  herself  in  the  priory  of  Christchurch,  Twynham, 

•  IM,,  No,  81.  t  /^'^  No.  79. 

I  R.  O.  Chapter  House  Books,  A,  ^,  io).  64. 
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did  not  meet  with  the  same  sparing  hand  on  his  visit 
there.  "In  this  church/'  he  write**,  ''we  found  a 
chapel  and  monument  curiously  made  of  Caen  3tone, 
prepared  by  tht  late  mother  of  Reginald  Pole  for 
her  burial,  which  we  have  caused  to  be  defaced  and 
all  the  arms  and  b.idges  clearly  to  be  deleted."* 

From  the  same  church,  which  he  found  "well 
furnished  with  jewels  and  plate/*  he  selected  some 
he  considered  '*  meet  for  the  king's  majesty's  use/' 
These  were  "a  tittle  chalice  of  gold,  ;i  goodly  large 
cross  double  gilt  with  the  foot  garnished  with  stones 
and  pearls,  two  goodly  basons  gill  having  the  Icing's 
arms  well  enameled,  a  goodly  great  pix  for  the 
sacrament  double  gilt.  There  be  also  other  things 
of  silver^  right  honest  and  of  good  valuer  as  well  for 
the  church  use  as  for  the  table,  reserved  and  kept  to 
the  king's  use/'  In  the  same  way  he  selected  (rom 
the  sacrist's  treasures  of  the  great  cathedral  church 
of  Coventry,  fourteen  copes  of  tissue  and  two  of  old 
work,  for  the  king's  use. 

Whilst  engaged  in  this  mission  London  did  not 
neglect  his  master's  interests.  From  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Reading,  he  obtains  a  grant  under  ihcir 
convent  seal  for  Crumwell,  and  sends  him  the 
"  parchment"  security.-!  At  the  new  year,  sending 
his  blessings  and  a  "poor  token,"  he  wiites  that 
the  monastery  of  Thclisford,  out  of  which  he  "has 
dispatched  the  brethren,  will  do  well  for  his  master's 
friend  Mr.   Lucye/*  as  '*he  kccpclh  a  right  good 
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hou5c  and  has  many  children  nnd  bringcth  them  up 
in  teaming  and  virtue.  He  hath  aHu  a  great  many 
brothers  and  sisters  upon  his  handa."^ 

Dr.  London^s  treaimeni  of  the  abbess  of  Godstow 
is  well  known.  He  had  been  opposed  to  her  ap- 
pointment, and  had  "ever  since,"  as  she  writes  to 
Cfumweli, ''  borne  me  ^cat  malice  and  grudge,  like 
my  mortal  enemy.'*  To  him  was  committed  the 
task  of  suppression^  As  Kathcrinc  Bulkeley,  the 
abbess,  reportSj  he  "  suddenly  came  unto  me  with  a 
great  rout  with  him,  and  here  doth  threaten  me  and 
my  sisters,  saying  he  hath  the  king's  commission  to 
suppress  the  house  spile  of  my  teeth.  And  when  he 
saw  that  1  was  content  that  he  should  do  all  things 
according  to  his  commission,  and  showed  liiin  plain 
that  I  would  never  surrender  to  his  hands,  being  my 
ancient  enemy,  now  he  begins  to  entreat  me,  and  to 
inveigle  my  sisters  one  by  one,  otherwise  than  ever  I 
heard  trll  of  ihe  king's  subjr.ris  halh  hf^irn  handled, 
and  here  tanieth  and  continueth  to  my  great  costs 
and  charge.  .  And  notwithstanding  that  Doctor 
London,  like  an  untrue  man,  hath  informed  your 
lordship  that  I  an  a  "(poiler  and  a  waiter  .  .  the  f 
contraty  is  true,  fori  have  not  alienated  one  halponh 
of  the  goods  nf  thb  monastery,  moveable  or  un- 
movcable,  but  have  rather  cncreased  the  3amo."t 

Crumwt'll,    for    some    reason  or    other,    ordered 
Doctor  London  not  to  proceed  any  (urthcr  in  Ihe 
matter-    The  abbess  writes  her  thanks,  "  that  it  hath 
*  It,  O^  Crura.  Cmr^  sxiiL.  y6,  f  ^Vtijhc,  p.  t^ 
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pleasfrd  you  to  direct  your  letters  for  xhv  ^U\y  of 
doctor  London,  who  was  here  ready  to  suppress  thi? 
poor  house  against  my  will  and  all  my  sisters,  and 

Ld  done  it,  indeed^  if  you  had  not  sent  so  speedily 
iry  commandments/'*  At  the  siime  tirne  Cruin- 
id  demanded  some  office  at  Godstow  for  one 
Dr.  Owen.  The  abbess  assured  him  that  it  shojld 
be  granted  as  he  wished*  "  I  have  seen  complaints 
of  Dr,  London's  soliciting  nuns,"  writes  bishop 
Burnetr  "yet  I  do  not  find  Doctor  Lcc  complained 
of/*  London's  subsequent  history  makes  it  seem 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  would  have  availed  himself 
of  exceptional  opportunities  for  entrapping  the  nuns 
in  50  diabolical  a  manner.  Archdeacon  South, 
writin^T  about  other  matters  than  his  connection 
with  this  visitation,  gives  this  character  to  him: 
"  But  to  what  open  shame  Doctor  London  was 
afterwards  put,  with  open  pcnarcc,  with  two  smocks 
on  his  shoulders,  for  Mrs.  Thyklced  and  Mrs 
Jennynges,  the  mother  and  the  dau^^htcr,  and  how  he 
was  taken  with  one  of  them  by  Henry  PJankaey  in 
his  gallery,  being  his  sister's  son— as  it  was  then 
known  to  a  number  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  so  I 
ihinlc  that  Sonne  yet  living  hath  it  in  remembrancCp 
as  well  as  the  penner  of  this  history,"t 

By  this,  Dr  London  nearly  lost  the  favour  of  Crum- 
well  and  his  office  as  warden  of  new  college,  Oxford. 
Thomas   Bedyll  writes   to  CrumwcU  that    "Master 

•  R.  0.  Cram.  Corr.j  «iv.,  j. 

t  "  Narrative*  of  Rcfcuniiiion/'  CamJ.  S«„  p.  35. 
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London,  warden  of  the  new  college  in  Oxford  is 
informed  (I  wot  not  by  whom)  that  your  lordship  is 
sore  amoved  from  him  in  the  benevolence  and  favour, 
wfiich  your  lordship  bore  him  and  you  intend  to  put 
him  forth  of  his  college."  I  would  beg  you  to  re- 
membetj  he  adds,  that  he  "  hath  done  more  good  to 
the  reformation  of  ignorance  and  superstition  than 
all  the  other  visitors/'  He  retained  his  office  at  this 
time,  but  only  to  be  involved  in  deeper  disgrace 
after  Cnimwell's  execution^ 

Whilst  London  was  warden  of  New  College  the 
antiquary,  Lelandj  applied  to  him  for  some  information 
as  to  William  of  Wykeham.  At  his  dictation  was 
written  some  memoranda,  giving  a  discreditable 
and  wholly  false  account  of  that  prelate.  This  was 
not  only  devoid  of  foundation,  but  must  have  been 
known  to  be  so.  An  act  of  baseness  and  ingratitude 
on  London's  part,  as  he  had  not  only  been  warden 
of  Wykeham's  college  in  Oxford,  but,  as  bishop 
Lowth  *  remarks,  "  he  owes  his  subsistence  to  Wyke- 
ham^s  bounty,'^  having  been  educated  at  his  school 
in  Winchesterf  "  His  history,"  the  bishop  con- 
siders, *'is  sufficient  to  show  his  want  of  credit."} 

After  Crumweirs  fall,  London  paid  his  court  to 

•  "  Life  of  William  of  Wj-keham,"  3rd  ed,  p.  283.  The  paper 
referred  lo  is  now  in  ihe  Eodleian,  and  consists  of  13  noies  wriuta 
on  Ihe  cover  of  an  old  Jeiier* 

t  London  was  admilied  to  New  College  1505,  took  hlsLLB. 
1512,  and  LL.D.  1518.  He  was  canon  of  York  and  Lincpln,  and 
domesiic  chaplain  to  archbishop  Warham. 

J  "  Life  oi  Wykeham,"  p.  289, 
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Gardiner,  b!*iliop  of  Winchester,  and  insinuated  hiir- 
self  into  his  good  graces  as  dexterously  as  he  had 
before  done,  on  Warham's  death,  into  those  of  Cnim- 
well.  By  this  prelate  he  was  used  as  an  instrument 
to  cndcEivoiir  to  ruin  Cranmer,  and  to  chastise  the 
would-be  reformers  with  the  "  whip  of  the  six 
strings."  Mt.iween  Cranmer  and  doctor  London 
there  was  no  love  lost,  and  the  archbishop  q-a\\s  him 
"  a  stout  and  (iltliy  prebendary  of  Windsor  "• 

At  this  period  o(  his  life  he  is  describ^rd  as  being 
rough  and  brutal  in  his  determination  to  punish  those 
who  rejected  the  six  anicles.  At  Oxford  "  he  was 
one  of  the  three  that  prosecuted  most  rigorously 
the  good  students  in  the  Cardinal's  college,  when  by 
imprisonment  and  hard  usage  several  of  themdicdJ^f 
One  of  these  students  describes  bis  demeanour  when 
he  leanit  the  escape  from  Oxford  of  the  chief 
light  amon^  the  opponents  of  the  articles.  It  was 
at  Vespers  in  St.  Frisvvidc's  that  the  news  WM 
brought  to  the  dean  and  commissary^  who,  as  the 
Magnificat  was  being  sung,  left  the  chotn  And 
"about  the  middle  of  ihe  church  met  tfiem^  doctor 
London,  pulling  blustering  and  blowing  like  a  hungry 
;ind  greedy  lion  seeking  his  prey/'  At  a  subf^equent 
examination,  the  narrator  says,  "  doctor  London  and 
the  dean  threatened  me,  th:it  if  I   would  not  tell  the 


•  Extract  Iron  MS-  BencC.  Coll.  Camb,  "tfcrtrwf/o  CtanmtH.^^ 
Mcnt.  in  tlic  arcLbiihop'a  cwn  linidi  quoted  in  Sirypc.  "Menu, 
of  CratirDer"i-H  |v  158, 
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truth  .  ,  I  should  surely  be  sent  into  the  Tower  of 
London  and  there  be  racked  and  put  into  liitie- 
easer^ 

What  Dr.  London  was  at  this  time,  he  no  doubt 
was  a  year  or  two  before  as  visitor  of  monasteries 
and  convents  of  nuns.  One  can  well  imagine  the 
indignation  of  the  abbess  of  Godstow  at  the  un- 
mannerly conduct  of  this  strange  kind  of  visitor,  anrf 
one  shudders  to  picture  the  lot  of  helpless  ladies  in 
the  convents  of  England  exposed  to  the  rude  ques- 
tionings and  intemperate  threats  of  this  immoral  and 
unscrupulous  man. 

By  means  of  informations  and  evidence  collected 
by  London  and  presented  to  the  council  by  bishop 
Gardiner,  several  people  suffered  death  under  the 
'*  six  articles."  "  He  and  one  Symons  a  lawyer,  and 
Ockham,  that  set  traps  for  others,'*  says  Strype, 
"were  catched  at  length  themselves.  They  were 
men  that  busied  themselves  in  framing  indictments 
upon  the  six  articles  against  great  numbers  of  those 
that  favoured  or  professed  the  Gospel,  and  in  send- 
ing them  to  court  to  Winchester,  who  was  to  prefer 
the  complaints  to  the  council.  The  king  being  more 
and  more  informed  of  their  base  conspiracy,  and  dis- 
liking their  bloody  dispositions,  commanded  that  the 
council  should  search  into  the  matter,  and  so  London, 
&c.,  being  examined  before  the  council,  were  in  the 
end  found  to  be  perjured  in  denying  upon  their  oaths 

•  Anthony  Delaber's  account   of  Thomas   Garret,   printed   la 
Foie's  Acts.,  v.,  p.  421. 
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what  they  had  indeed  done,  and  was  proved  mani- 
fcBlIy  to  their  faces.  Hereupon  ihey  Wf;re  adjudged 
perjured  persons,  and  appointed  to  ride  through 
Windsor^  Reading  and  Newbury /'•  thvir  facfs  to  the 
tails  of  their  horses,  and  lo  stand  in  the  pillory  in 
each  of  these  towns  on  a  jtiarkel  day,  with  a  paper  on 
their  headi  proclaiming  ihcir  oflcncc.  This  done, 
they  were  committed  to  the  Fleet  prison,  where: 
London  died  miserably  in  1543.  Strangely  enough 
it  was  Thomas  Legh,  another  visitor,  who  wa**  the 
chict  instrument  in  proving  London's  guilt  and 
obtaining  his  punislnnent. 

"Such  again/'t  writes  Mr.  Blunt,  "a  dean  twice 
detected  in  immorality  and  put  to  open  penance  for 
it,  and  afterwards  convicted  of  perjury,  is  not  the 
stuff  of  which  credible  witnesses  are  made." 

Frobably,  however,  the  fact  that  the  avowed 
object  of  the  visitors  was  plunder,  and  that  the 
charges  made  against  the  religious  were  only  means 
to  attain  that  end,  will  be  to  most  minds  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  untruslworthincss  of  their 
testimony.  Whatever  there  is  to  bo  said  of  the 
monasteries,  it  is  unjust  to  convict  ihem  of  shame* 
less  irregularities  on  the  word  of  those  who  had  a 
motive  in  endeavouring  to  blacken  tlicir  good  name. 
The  words  of  Edmund  Burke  may  here  once  mere 
be  recorded.  '*  it  is  not  with  much  credulity."  h<: 
writes,  "that   I   listen  to   any  when  they  *ipcak  ill 

♦  "  McTifl.  of  Cranmer/'  \ .  p.  175. 

i  "  K«formati(in/*  L,  p.  358. 
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of  those  whom  they  are  going  to  plunder.  I  rather 
suspect  that  vices  are  feigned  or  exaggerated  when 
proBt  is  looked  for  in  the  punishment.  An  enemy  is 
a  bad  witness — a  robber  is  a  worse,"* 

The  character  of  the  men  upor\  whose  word  the 
monasteries  have  been  defamed  would  in  these 
days  be  defended  by  no  honest  historian.  No  other 
evidence  is  forthcoming,  and  it  may  be  fairly  asked, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  no  less  than  of  sacred 
justice,  that  the  religious  houses  may  not  be  con- 
demned on  the  unsupported  word  of  such  miserable 
men  as  Layton,  Legh^  Ap  Rice  and  London,  The 
ground  thus  cleared,  the  history  of  the  suppression 
will  be  narrated  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work. 

*  "  RcHectiona  on  the  French  Rerolodon." 
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In  the  folltiwltig  list  it  has  l>ecii  thought  convenient  to 
indtidedll  the  housi^s  of  the  "four  orders  of  fmrs"  met^- 
tloncd  by  Tfliintraiicllhc**Moiiaaticon/'  alElic3ugS«crcfn1  urc 
not  given  in  the  map;  the  rwsocis  for  cacIjsil^ei  ^rc  hriifly 
stAlcil  For  accurate  inforniAtiun  as  to  the  stale  of  the 
DtirtiiiioAit  iirtiviiici^  nt  iht^  time  nl'  ihe  •tiipprr*i^inEi,  tfmiiks 
atL' due  tiwhc- Rev.  C.  K.  K,  l^ahiiyr,  0.1'.  Fathrr  VtAmtr 
ad(U  Oil  the  fitibjcct  of  the  fre<|uctit  eonfLi^ion  bi.-tween  the 
vanous  orders  of  friars  which  now  and  then  cauhcs  some 
di^culty  in  identifying  the  ordt?rs  in  the  jiAgcs  of  Lcland  And 
ei^cwhcie; — "The  Augustine  friars  wvtl"  buriiclirnt:^  cnllcd 
Btat^k  frian,  from  the  colour  of  ihcir  h^ihit.  In  the  royal 
grahls  of  ecclesiastical  pcjpcfly  uutler  HL'nry  VIM.  ihcrf 
WS4S  a  great  deal  of  eonfii^ioii  as  to  Uhrs.  juuI  the  Mwvcr^did 
not  v^'cll  disitnguish  hi^lwcen  lihick.  white,  and  gr(*y.  fn  the 
patent  and  close  rolls  and  royal  wardrofie  aecmints  Newport 
nmi  Ki»g;stim-on-Hi]ll  are  alwiys  set  down  an  Augiistiniaua 
till  ffit  dii"*'»lLitio^»i'* 
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ATKSSrOBD  Carm. 
BABWSLZi  (««  Borj)- 

BASI  BURGH  I^om. 

BANGOB  Dom, 
Carm, 

BABNABD 

CA57LB  Aust. 

BABHSTAPLB  Aast. 
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BEAUVALB  Carth. 
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II  Dom. 
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II  Ausu 

BBBCBVOOK  Dom, 
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BcBuiziH-l  FnddMVH  [i  ft   mlfUks   of 

DC. 

Ed. 
Eb. 
£b. 


If  It  «nr  u1it«d  EM  ftd  Amtln    frUrr, 
dAHTtwl  bafon  U.  TUL 


Fc. 

TheDoinliilwii  of  Donittob  bihl  MoeDiA, 
1S&4.  U>  Rinove  tbelr  bou*»  to  Bll- 
burgh;  lIwRmDTKlwtoiuvereffHtHi 
(C.BJ.FO. 

Af. 

UflntlDoed  pKi^.  B  Ed.  ITT,  f  Tuiocr)  ;  at 
IhateMt,  not  nnlltioad. 


Ec. 

Ec. 

Ec. 

Ec. 

Bd 

Cd. 

Ce, 

>natln 

CiiHM,  temp  H.  TITT, 

Ce. 

Ce, 

Ce, 

Ce. 

Nuns 

Fd, 

Fc. 

Fd. 

Ed. 

1 

^H 

A^frendix, 
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CAKSIlZDOa 

Ffinc 

^^H 

n 

Carm. 

^^H 

»' 

Auflt. 

^^H 

CAMTUtSVAT 

Dom. 

Fe.                                     ^^1 

i 

n 

Franc. 

^^H 

I 

>■ 

Aust. 

^^^H 

I 

CABSxrr 

Dom. 

^^^H 

1 

IT 

Fmnc. 

^^H 

w 

t* 

Carm. 

rmhATtrv  rimtratnl  lnLh*  ntt«mUi  nut,                 ^^^^^| 

OAmziXSLs 

Dom. 

^^m 

1* 

Tranc, 

^H 

CARVC&aTKEM 

Kranc. 

^^1 

CBBi*M9roao 

Ddm. 

^^H 

■ 

onssTSR 

Dom. 

^^H 

1 

J" 

Kr>nc. 

^^1 

L 

»1 

Carm, 

^^H 

I 

4BZGBESTSB 

Dom. 

^^H 

f 

,, 

Franc, 

^^1 

cxiAas 

Aiitl. 

^^1 

Cl-EOBURT  nOKTXKSm( 

<13D  WooiJhii(iic>.                                                ^^^^1 

0OI.C  HESTER 

i'^nvnc. 

^^m 

COVEHT&T;  St, 

Ciiih 

^^1 

1 
1 

II 

Franc. 

^^1 

1 

r' 

Carm. 

^^H 

BAATFO&D 

Doirinic^in  Nunt 

^^1 

DENBIGH 

CRm. 

^^1 

i>i:hmt 

Franc.  Kima. 

^^1 

DXIBBT 

Dum. 

^^1 

1 

DOMOABTEB 

Dom. 

„ 

Franc, 

Dc.                                    ^H 

it 

Carm. 

^^1 

OOAOHBSTSSL 

Fianc- 

^^^H 

1 

DBATTOtf  1M- 

HAI.es  Sxlop) 

DROITVTIOB 

Carm. 

DUNSTABliB 

Dom. 

^^H 

DUNM7ICK 

Vom. 

^B 

1 

t> 

?f\rK. 

^H 
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SPWOBTB 

Carth. 

Dc 

BXX1TB& 

Dom. 

BF. 

II 

Franc, 

Bf- 

FISHBBTOlf  ^mlnicans;  a«e  SalUborj). 

a&onoBSTBib 

Dom. 

Ce. 

H 

Franc, 

Ctt. 

»J 

Carm, 

Ce. 

aOBZtBSTOlI 

Aust. 

Fd- 

aBAVXBABC 

Franc, 

£c. 

aBSSMWICB 

Franc, 

Be. 

OBIISSBT 

Franc< 

Ec, 

11 

Aust 

E.C, 

anzziDroBD 

Dom. 

Ec, 

BABTZiBPOOb 

Franc, 

Db. 

SAVBBrOBB* 

WBST 

Dom, 

A<f, 

BBBBrOBD 

Dom. 

*Cd. 

If 

Franc, 

Cd 

BIVTOB 

Carth. 

Cc 

BITOBIB 

Cann, 

Ed, 

BOXtBB  (AJnwloh) 

Carm, 

Da. 

BUUb 

Canh. 

Ec. 

11 

Dom. 

A  miRjikfl  for  AlhUd  Mui, 

»l 

Carm. 

Ec. 

»t 

Aust. 

Ec, 

BVBTIMODOB 

Aust. 

£d. 

ZKOBBSTBB 

Dom, 

Ce, 

IFSWIOB 

Dom, 

Fd- 

» 

Carm, 

Fd, 

v» 

Franc. 

Fd- 

ii 

Aust. 

A  mbtrnks  of  Hpssn- 

£AKOAfiTBB 

Dom. 

Cb. 

>r 

Franc. 

nimigh  rnentloiiH]  In  Fnnd 

£  ABOLBT,  BZBOS 

<B«n«) 
Z. ABaLST  (BuMT  -,  t 
KAUHCBSTOB 


App^  vJU.Jt  tlwn  K«nt  lonanb«B 
Do  Dthpr  canvent  *,\.  lAoraaler  tenp. 
Hcn-T[1[.  ttimh  Ihmt  of  tliflUomlDl- 
CJiJii  \Cf-  T'A-  Bm-.  T..  130.  ■  vlll  of 
1K21 '  "  1  beqiKttw  lo  tba  four  ar4an 
of  Fnm,  ^.  ^  .  .  PimtDr  I^itntatfe 
uMt  Uuilllpd^  Ui  ba  Two  of  tbun";. 


Dom.  E  e. 

ee  Qulldford) 

"afriery.''   a mWnk* of cumw^. 


^^H 

■ 

I 

^^^B 

^ 
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LSIOESTlim 

Diifii. 

^H 

tf 

Ffinc, 

^^1 

^, 

A«M, 

^H 

ZtHHTOM 

Cifip, 

Vppilhf>ml  Pftt.  «  Sd.  III.  i^AWji  VM             ^^^H 

XiS^KTSH 

Franc, 

^^B 

ZiZOBrX££I> 

^nc 

^^1 

bzsrcoxJi 

Don. 

^H 

IT 

Frmc, 

^H 

1                     ■# 

Carm, 

^H 

•f 

AUA[. 

^H 

l^UkWJlTB    (n*U 

^^^^1 

BtiinBiJula) 

Fmnc, 

^H 

ZiOWDOJI 

Carth. 

^H 

» 

Dom. 

^H 

V 

Franc. 

^H 

JV 

Franc.  Nans 

^^1 

n 

Carm. 

^B 

-« 

Ausi. 

^^1 

■        itfOBznffHA.m  {iti  iv*w. 

^^^^1 

H               tadcn  pa.viBb,  X«Dll 

Carm. 

^H 

XiUBZiOW 

Carm. 

^H 

1. 

Au»L 

^H 

LTKs  Bziaxa 

Carm. 

IVnj'**t, 

]:<  Bd,           ik^,4r  br^H.*},!  L*              ^^^H 

*ff«b  (UbiU?M{i*,  Jit  oC  i^vu"                     ^^^^H 

&Y)rir 

Douu 

^^B 

It 

Franc. 

^H 

m 

Conn. 

^^1 

n 

Aiini. 

^^H 

ntAXDSTOKS 

rr^nu. 

itiitiMiij  ME  uuno,  K,  3i»         ^^^H 

ICAIiDON  (£«»•» 

Carm. 

^^1 

PKAALBOllOlTIln 

Caf[n, 

^H 

mcXiConBi:  -o>  rau- 

ton,  n«ii  W4T>noiitki 

DOTQ. 

^H 

nouMTaa&cs 

Canh. 

^H 

VEWA&K 

FraiK. 

^^M 

., 

\kx9X. 

■ 

Dc.                                ^B 

HEWBaiDOS  (Mar. 

- 

^^^1 

folk  J 

Au«l. 

A1i'<miltikffi'«r  lMHlriHiiv»n»1iFitaiy.               ^^^H 

MZ:WCASTZ»B-01(- 

^^^^H 

^       Tvira 

Doiij. 

^H 

^^^^■_ 

Kranc. 

^H 
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TTITH  Carm. 

Aust, 
MBWCASTXia-UlTDBK- 

VBWPOKT(Mon.>  Aust. 

irsWTOBT(P«mb.>  Aust. 

liOaTBAMFTOK  Dom. 

„  Franc. 

,,  Carm. 

„  AuBl. 

irOKWICB  Dom. 

„  Franc. 

„  Carm. 
Aust. 

BOTTmOBJUI  Franc. 

„  Carm. 

OBrOSD  Aii5t. 

OXFOSD  Dom. 

tt  Franc. 
,t  Carm. 

„  Aust. 

PBMBXTB  Anslin, 
P]LTKOirTB  Franc. 

,>  Carm. 

POVTBrmAOT  Dom. 

,1  Franc. 
„  Carm. 

FOOIA  "afnaty" 

PREBTOM  (Iiattca- 

•Ut«)  Franc. 

XBADIMO  Franc. 

mKUDDZiAB  Dom. 
BXCBtaONO(SiuT«T)  Franc. 
lUGBKOHD  (Toika)  Franc, 

*>  Carm- 

RVTHZH  Carm. 


Da. 
Da. 

Cc 
Oe. 

Newport  mt  Autfutlnlui,  natDaailB]' 

CMi  (C  B  F-P.|. 
Bh  Jfoi,,  Tj..  ]e03,uid  tTuuHT.  ThUlf 

DO  mora  tun   %  oonfuilDn  with  tha 

faDUB  d1    AiiiUd   frivi  M  NcwpDn, 

Hon, 

Dd. 

Dd. 

Dd- 

Dd. 

Fd. 

Fd. 

Fd. 

Fd 

Dc, 

Dc. 

Fd. 

De. 

Dc. 

De. 

De. 

Cb. 

Bf. 

Bf. 

Dc. 

DDEibtrul. 

i' 
Ho  frkrjj  thegn]iU3  Ed.  VI.,  nnu 
to  haire  been  o(  glLd  propflrtj. 

Cb. 

De. 
Be. 
Ee. 
Db. 

A  mltulifl  Ld  thfl  recordp 

ir  the  bouH  vnr  eilatcfKLet.  /Tin    111 
1101  *-.  U>  od.  ni^)it  4M  hot  eon- 


■9 

Af^pcndix, 
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■      nn 

AusL 

^H 

■           SAtilSSTrlLT 

^^^H 

f              ^I*tilt*ri4ah 

Dom. 

^^1 

SAX.XSAU£tT 

Frtnc, 

^H 

SASTDWICU 

Carm. 

^H 

ac&RBOKOuaa 

Bom. 

^H 

n 

Fr*nc. 

^H 

■« 

AuaN 

^H 

SSI.E  (Suiisx) 

Cirm. 

UlRrklAl 

rlilihpr.      Atlft    *m    4li«r-              ^^^H 

vbHi  kI'i^ii  ''0   ^MI'I-  OotUn  Oiirchl.             ^^^H 

mill  El  lit  1 

?Aini«l]lw  ivltiruad  iv  Kww             ^^^^B 

0M«rJAD 

^^^^^1 

SEEiWOODuh:  WlUiftm) 

^^^1 

SBBBH 

C«r(h. 

^H 

Cirm. 

HniiTlniaM 

rtr-.                II   icd.  n,           ^^^1 

aBBBBOBUrS 

ifTBiirictl 

.    [114  a«  cciiUniWt                           ^^^^B 

(Donot) 

Aii^r 

gBOHflBAM.lTBiy  C.irtn. 

^H 

SBBBWSaTTBT 

Dciii. 

^B 

1' 

Fuuc* 

^H 

n 

CornL 

A  mbUk*  itr  h^m\X                                     ^^^1 

t» 

All  St. 

^H 

aBirTEBX.BT  (icvClA^.eimy), 

^^^1 

SOUTH  AMPTOB 

Franc. 

^H 

sxArrvxu 

Franc. 

^H 

" 

Ausl. 

^H 

ST&VirOBB 

Dom. 

^^1 

:t 

Franc. 

^H 

u 

Carm. 

^H 

P          StTBBURir 

Au«i> 

_^^l 

Dam^ 

!^^H 

S^TT  TOK  'I  K  -HOZf 

^^^^1 

DSBNCSS 

Cirtiii 

HanL  Prt^ 

.  U  B4.  I-  dVnur^.      UM             ^^^| 

IWI  A«[Jfktlll,                                                                                                            ^^^^1 

TAVITTON 

Carm. 

Mont.  P*!,. 

l*- l;<].  Ill- CT«nn>fl;   Tiiih             ^^^H 

mJiM'/iiJ 

'.  'if  I-iirtfont  tliinkt  Ir.  mjir            ^^^^^B 

1hv«  tM4  di««Iv<'iJ  Ufa«t  II.  VIIL  '              ^^^^B 

TAVISTOCB 

Aust. 

Umttowd  Fkt..  a  B.  Uh  (^HUHt).                   ^^H 

TBBTrOBD 

Don), 

^H 

Aufi, 

^H 

■         TTCBBI&% 

AutiU 

Dcr.                                    ^H 

I          TBURO 

Dom, 

^H 

B          irAIrSIMOKATV 

Aott. 

^ 

^^^H 

'^"',- 
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Franc  £«, 

[M  OTO  V         AusL  C  C 

-WAMvnom,                 Dom-  D  d. 

Otnn-  BflHQi  to  te  onlj  u  RTOT  or  Le  Kf 

VAnRBBAOB         Franc.  Nuns.  E  d. 
WSUKOVTB  fi«o  Melcombe)- 

WX^OM  (WUU)         Dom.  D  e. 

vnroBBZiflBA         Dom.  F  e. 

Franc-  Ffi. 

WZMCHHSTSB           Dom.  D  t, 

„                              Franc.  D  e. 

,,                           Carni.  D  e< 

i                                        „                           Ausi.  De. 


BC                    Girth,  Cc 

I  VOODBOVSB  (»u 

I                                    GlMfcvy  BBortlKvi)    Ansi.  C  d 

I                                VOBOBSTBB             Dom.  Cd. 

II.                             Franc.  C  d. 

TAKVOVTB               Dom,  Fd. 

,                                          Ji                                Franc.  Fd- 

V                                          "                                Carm.  Fd. 
T ABKOUTH,  ZiZTTliB  (Aiut.i  ws  Ooriwton>. 

^^^"^                            Dom.  D  b, 

TOKB.                              Dom^  D  Ij^ 

w                                 Franc,  D  b- 

»                                 CariD.  D  b. 

n                                      Aaat.  D  b. 
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